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Beauty is said to be only “skin deep’’, but, be that as it may, we must 
remember that, comparatively, the life sustaining depth of our earth 
is hardly that deep. 

The photo above shows EROSION in the background. This is gulley 
EROSION, and, if not stopped soon may destroy the entire field—just 
as this ‘‘enemy”’ has already destroyed thousands upon thousands of 
acres. Even level fields are subject to SHEET EROSION—wind and 
water remove sheet after sheet of the top soil until almost all the 
fertile productive land is gone. Proper cropping and correct use of 
Modern Farm Machinery can help farmers everywhere to maintain 
the crop producing top soil not only for their own use, but for all the 
future generations. In the photo above is a painting, by the artist, 
Glen Ranney, showing one ‘ how, by using the type of machinery 
now on the farms, EROSION can be stopped and prevented. THINKING 
FARMERS and others everywhere ARE INTERESTED in preserving the 
producing power of the soil, because a successful Agriculture is the 
foundation stone of our very existence. Besides this, wEEps must be 
controlled and the FERTILITY must be maintained. All this means more 
work, but farmers have learned to depend on Modern Machinery to 
lift much of this burden from their shoulders. 

Progress in taking drudgery out of farming has advanced more in 
the last fifty years than in all the ages before—and Minneapolis- 
Moline, continues the parade of progress for the benefit of all man- 
kind. The top soil is still the most powerful force for good in the world. 

Remember, Modern MM Machinery is worth waiting for—see 
your MM dealer for facts. 
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INDEPENDENT TESTS PROVE GOODYEAR OPEN CENTER SURE-GRIPS DO UP TO 22% / 
MORE WORK FROM LESS FUEL IN SAME TIME! Impartial farm experts made scientific 
check of open and closed center tread tires on same tractors, on clay, loose soil and 
cover crops. Results showed open center tires pull heavier drawbar loads with no 
increase in slip—pull same drawbar loads with less slip—do up to 22% more work from 























less fuel in same time! 


T’S mighty helpful — and bite —allows whole of each lug 





profitable — to know the test to dig in deeper, get a firmer grip 
results described above. Forthey jn soil and pull better. 
reveal the truth about tractor 
tires — give you facts from im- Another big point — Sure-Grips 
partial farm experts that prove are really self-cleaning, have no 
Goodyear Sure-Grips with open dead-end pockets to trap mud 


center tread grip better, pull and cause time- and fuel-wasting 


better, speed your field work. slippage. They last longer, too, 


. because they bite deeper, sli 
Thousands of farmers already : per, P 


know this from long experience 
— know that Sure-Grips pull 


less, and so wear slower. 


heavier loads that cause other It will pay you to farm with 


tires to slip. This extra traction Goodyear open center Sure-Grips 


comes from Goodyear’s open —the tractor tires that do up to 
center tread design. It gives each 22% more work in the same time, 
lug an entering edge to start the proved by impartial test! 


Sure-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear T. & R. Co. 


GOODFSYEAR 
Sue-Gryp Tractor Tires 
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THE FARM OUTLOOK 


By Jack Moran 


IN BRIEF: Good markets favor your prices 
beyond summer. 


Farm Income: Running close to last year's 
income on big volume. 


Subsidies: May be continued beyond 
June 30 deadline. 


Eggs: Spring price outlook improved on 
reduced output. 


Spring Pigs: Good litters needed to boost 
Cornbelt crop. 


Feed Grains: Heavy disappearance may 
alter all your livestock plans for 1946. 


Protein Feeds: Government routing meal 
from poultry to other livestock. 


Wheat: July carry-over may be smallest in 
nine years. 


Soybeans: Government suggests 12-per- 
cent acreage cut this year. 


Lumber: Production lagging, prices up. 


March Winds: January gone, February 
nearly gone, March winds blowing, and 
another season of spring planting is near. 
How much corn, how much soybeans, 
how much of other crops? Most of you 
probably will plant just about as you did 
last year. 

The prime need is for feed, more feed 
than you produced in 1945, unless you 
decide to reduce your livestock opera- 
tions next fall and winter. Probably the 
poultry flock will be cut down, but you 
may have a few more hogs, and the feed 
lots likely will be full of cattle. 

Dairying seems to have reached at 
least a temporary peak, tho you may— 
with increased feeding efficiency and 
improved pastures—push the total milk 
flow to a new high record during the next 
few years. 

The planting intentions report to be 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
this month is expected to be in line with 
the 1946 goals for the major food and feed 
crops. These goals call for a bigger 
acreage of feed grains and tame hay than 
in 1945, and for smaller plantings of soy- 
beans, potatoes, and truck crops. 


Big Markets. Many economic analysts 
are inclined now to lengthen their fore- 
casts of continuing heavy demand for 
farm products beyond next June. 
Industrial unemployment hasn’t in- 
creased nearly as much as the govern- 
ment forecasters had predicted last fall, 


and the sustained buying power of con- 
sumers has kept food prices against ceil- 
ings. Heavy government and commer- 
cial exports of food also have helped to 
hold up your prices, just as Lend-Lease 
did during the war. But the big market 
for your products is right here at home. 
Despite strikes and threatened strikes, 
the conversion of industry from war to 
peace has been ahead of schedule, with 
more people industrially employed than 
in any preceding peacetime year. 

Competition for workers’ dollars will 
increase as more autos, radios, refriger- 
ators, and other goods come off the as- 
sembly lines; nevertheless, there is encour- 
agement for you in the expectation that 
more consumers than during prewar days 
will want—and also be able to buy— 
more and better food. 


Subsidy Issue. The government man- 
agers had expected last fall that the 
prices of some foods would decline this 
spring, so that the ceilings on the foods 
being subsidized by the government 
could be raised without any net increase 
in the consumer’s total food bill. Instead, 
the prices of most foods have been press- 
ing the ceilings. This has upset the gov- 
ernment timetable for ending subsidies 
not later than next June. 

Ending of these subsidies as scheduled 
would mean either (1) higher prices to 
consumers or (2) lower prices to you. 
Because the government price managers 
don’t want to go very far in either direc- 
tion, it looks now as tho Congress will be 
asked to continue most of the subsidies— 
particularly the dairy-feed payments— 
beyond the June 30 deadline. When and 
if this is put up to Congress you can ex- 
pect some lively debate on the issue of 
subsidies versus market prices. 


Poultry Puzzle. The Department of Ag- 
riculture has announced that it stands 
ready to support your prices of eggs at an 
“average” 90 percent of parity this 
spring. This means that some of you 
would get less than the average, others 
more, in the event that prices decline to 
support levels. The question is whether 
it was the intent of Congress that each 
individual producer should receive a mini- 
mum of 90 percent of parity during the 
reconversion period from war to peace. 
Some of you will recall there was a simi- 
lar argument over hog-corn price ratios 
after World War I—namely, whether the 
government-guaranteed ratio at that 
time applied at Chicago or on the farms. 

Prices of eggs have been holding up 
better than had been expected earlier in 
the season, and it may be that the govern- 
ment buying, drying, [Turn to page 16 
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PICK-UPS FOR THE FARM 


Ye-ton pick-up available in 116’ wheelbase, with 614’ body. 
95 H.P. engine « 3/4-ton pick-up available in 120’’ wheelbase, 
with 71/9’ body. 95 H.P. engine. « 1-ton pick-ups available 
In 120° and 133” wheelbases, with 71/4’ and 9’ bodies. 105 
H.P. engine. « All bodies are 4814” wide; sides 17° high 
to top of flare. 





STAKE TRUCKS FOR THE FARM 


1-ton: 105 H.P. engine. Wheelbases, 120°-133". Bodies, 
714'-9' ; widths, 6’-61/4'.« 11-ton: 115 H.-P. engine. Wheel- 
bases, 1355/”-160'’. Bodies, 9-12’; width, 82". © 2-ton: 
120 H.P. engine. Wheelbases, 136-160. Bodies, 9'-12'; 
width, 82”. 
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You spell it with a big “E” with Job-Rated Trucks 





Dodge brings new Economy to farm haulage. 


It’s Economy that begins.the day you put a new 1946 
Dodge Job-Rated truck to work on your farm. 


It’s Economy that continues with the lasting quality 
of good Dodge engineering, fine Dodge materials, and 
precise Dodge workmanship. 


It’s Economy that results from the right sized truck 
units and parts from engine to rear axle . . . Job-Rated 
to give you durable, dependable performance with 
your loads, at your speeds, and over your roads. 


Yes, you spell “Economy” with a big “E”’ when you 
haul with Dodge Job-Rated trucks. This isn’t news— 
for farmers have associated Dodge with economical 
and dependable operation for more than thirty years. 


Decide today to save money by making the soundest 
truck investment you’ve ever made. See your Dodge 
dealer now. 


DODGE DIVISION of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, WITH 
FAMOUS GUEST STARS—THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M. E.T. 






DODGE Mi Ked TRUCKS 


FIT FARM JOBS...LAST LONGER 














**We have used our EMPIRE for over 20 


EMPIRE Milkers in use continuously 
for 15, 20, even 30 years ... a record that 
proves EMPIRE’s leadership. 

Exclusive features of the EMPIRE 
Milker assure normal, comfortable milk- 
ing. Its patented teat-cup imitates the 
natural sucking action of a calf. 


years and are more than 
pleased with the way it milks. We think EMPIRE is the greatest 
time saver of any machine we have.” —M. B. Walker & Son (Vt.). 






EMPIRE fr uniformly, day in and 


day out, and quickly pays for itself by 
milking faster with less help. Write for 
details to EMPIRE Milking Machine 
Company, West Chester, Penna. 





6 can cooler 
Other capacities, 2 to 27 cans 






--.Even with only 
one can in place the 
icy cold water is 
ABOVE THE MILK 
LEVEL in the can. 


3 cans of right milk. 
Water is above milk 
level in all cans... 
milk will be cooled 
to BELOW 50° IN 
AN HOUR. 


Three morning cans 
added(6in all).Water 
level AUTOMATI- 
CALLY ADJUSTED. 
All milk cooledin 
one hour or less. 





Diagrams show the exclusive ESCO “NI-AG-RA” 
automatic “water-fall” principle of cooling. Icy- 
bath level maintained up on necks of cans— 
above the milk. 








Increase your milk profits with an ESCO, 
the original patented milk cooler. 

See in the diagrams how the ESCO 
*“"NI-AG-RA” keeps an icy water bath 
up on the necks of all cans. All milk, to 


noma — an 


ESCO Farm Freezers have 
separate freezing compartment 
and real storage capacity—big 
enough to hold most of a year’s 
supply of meat and vegetables. 
Built to save you time and 
money—by a company that 
has ts MA in farm refrig- 
eration for almost two decades. 
Write for Booklet. ESCO Cab- 
inet Company, West Chester, 
Penna. 
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the very top, is properly cooled. Auto- 
matic. No valves to turn. 

Thousands of dairymen testify ESCO 
is a sure money -maker. Write for details. 
Esco Cabinet Company, West Chester, Pa, 


saling 


€2co Farm 


Fnasner 
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Changing Color 


at the Carlsons’ 


6< 

Pian. then do,” could well be the 
motto of Mrs. C. LeRoy Carlson, DeKalb 
County, Illinois. And it’s the planning 
stage of her home redecorating that she’s 
in right now. Thruout the war, she 
thought about the face-changing that 
she wanted to do around her home; now 
she’s waiting for the long-hoped-for new 
colors and fabrics. 

The Carlsons won’t be doing any 
sweeping remodeling of their stately 
stucco home—it doesn’t need it. Mrs. 
Carlson has some plans for streamlining 
the kitchen arrangement, however. 

Here, the first step’s been taken. The old 
kitchen range was sent on its way, but 
there’s not just a blank wall where it 
formerly stood! The Carlsons enclosed 
this corner of the kitchen and now have 
a 2%’ x 7’ closet for work clothes. But 
that’s not all! There’s a built-in desk at 
one end of the enclosed space where Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlson keep their farm and 
home accounts. It’s handy— the Carlsons 
jot down items there every day. 


To UNIFY the working space and 
cabinets with the major kitchen equip- 
ment, Mrs. Carlson wants built-in cup- 
boards in the kitchen. She’ll leave the 
wall cupboards in the adjoining pantry 
for heavy utensils and food stores, but 
the working-height cupboards will he re- 
moved. Mrs. Carlson will use this addi- 
tional floor space for the new electric sew- 
ing machine she’s waiting for. 

As far as the rest of the house is con- 
cerned, redecorating will be primarily 
a face-lifting job. Mrs. Carlson wants a 
new color scheme, and she’ll get it in 
new wallpaper, draperies, paint, and 
slipcovers. She shops around for sam- 
ples, then tries them out at home, striv- 
ing for colors that go well together and 
blend with the other furnishings. That’s 
just what Mrs. Carlson was doing when 
the cover picture was taken. And the 
lady’s had plenty of experience in giving 
her house “‘new dress.” The present 
draperies and slipcovers are her handi- 
work, as are several colorful hooked rugs. 
She manages to sew her own clothes, too; 
and daughter Marilyn is following Moth- 
er’s footsteps in 4-H clothing projects. 


Tue Carlsons don’t just sit around and 
dream up decorating ideas all the time. 
On the business side, Mrs. Carlson cares 
for 150 laying hens the year around, sell- 
ing the eggs to a local hatchery. Mr. 
Carlson keeps busy raising between 35 
and 40 Spotted Poland China hogs, and 
on the 87-acre farm keeps around 18 
milk cows. 

Everything’s a family project at the 
Carlsons’—the upkeep of the yard, their 
entertaining, planning their home im- 
provements, arranging trips. Mrs. Carl- 
son puts it this way: ‘““‘Whatever we do, 
we do together.”—Toni DeLay 
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40% LONGER TREAD LIFE 


14% STRONGER CORD BODY 
10 16% MORE DRAWBAR PULL ? af: 








For the best in music, listen to the “Voice of Firestone’ every Monday evening over NBC network. 
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FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER 


S AN ALERT FARMER, you want 
tractor tires that clean properly, 
pull efficiently, and give dependable 
service. These are exactly the fea- 
tures that have maintained the high 
popularity of Firestone Ground 
Grips. Being the only tractor tires 
that take a “Center Bite,” they clean 
better, pull better and last longer. 


The “Center Bite” of Firestone 
Ground Grips will give your tractor 
up to 16% more pull at the drawbar. 
The patented connected traction bar 
tread design adds extra tread bar 
length right in the heart of the 
pulling zone. It also eliminates the 
broken-bar, trash catching pockets 
found on ordinary tires. Connected 
traction bars are stronger, too, 
because they’re triple-braced. 


These features, plus 40% longer 
tread life and 14% stronger cord 
bodies, keep Firestone Ground Grips 


first in farm preference. 
a 


Area in @d snows the 
fraction 
tires bec« 


patent rig 
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resents 

the Extra Bar Leng that 

gives Greater Pulling Power to 

FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP 
TRACTOR TIRES 


Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Continental Engines 
— Power for the Farm 


THE TRACTOR-DRAWN disk, and the 
stump-cutter shown in action below, 
illustrate but two of the hundreds of 
pplicati ef Continental agricultural 
engines. Red Seal agricultural engines, 
in more than 20 models, 5, to 180 
horsepower, are built to do any farm 
job better, more reliably, at lower cost. 




















GLOBAL demands for American farm 
products call for bigger crop yields. 
Machinery-wise farmers know the bet- 
ter their equipment the greater their 
harvests. They know that when they 
buy Continental-powered equipment, 
they buy the finest. Leading manvu- 
facturers of quality farm machinery 
have standardized for years on Con- 
tinental Red Seal power. 





DOUBLE DUTY in the orchard for 
Continental power. Both tractor and 
sprayer are contributing to more 
bountiful yield, because exclusive 
Continental features give rugged 
Red Seal Engines the power and 
stamina necessary for added hours 
of trouble-free service. Rely on Con- 
tinental for every power need on 
farm, plantation or ranch. 














POWER BY 
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Refuge for the Jews? 
Question 1a: Have you followed the dis- 
cussion about permitting Jews to settle in 
Palestine? 


Answer Yes 
PEE, 5a 5's Fads Ghee ss ohis tek 53% 47% 
Midwest Farmers. .........-..+.00++: 54 

DENG -¢ ftecheesesnnendsebule 52 48 


Question 1b: What is your opinion on this 
issue? 


Answer: All Midwest Other 
Farmers Farmers Farmers 
Favor, they should be per- 
mitted to settle........ 33% 36% 29% 
They belong there, that is ’ 9 5 
if MOMOIGNG....«.«««++ 
Favor for anti-Semitic rea- 
Circe nc caaeooss & 6 
Favor for those Jews who 
es 6 8a Wadore 2 - 4 
Leave the decision to Eng- . ‘ ‘ 
Teh ated bias 2 3 2 
Miscellaneous.........- 1 1 1 
No opinion.........---- 3 4 Q 


53% 54% SR 


Heartsick, many in tatters and without 
shoes, a million and a half European 
Jews, survivors of Hitler’s purge and 
their countrymen’s prejudice, are still 
seeking their Promised Land. Europe 
doesn’t want them—that was made clear 
in anti-Semitic outbursts in Poland re- 
cently. The Arabs in Iraq are equally 
convinced there’s no room for Zionists 
in the Old World. And U.N.R.R.A. is still 
wringing its diplomatic paws in lieu of a 
solution to the problem. 

Here in the United States, most farm- 
ers recognize the emigrants’ plight. Fifty- 
three percént of all farmers, Midwest as 
well as. others, indicate they have fol- 
lowed the discussion about permitting 
Jews to settle in Palestine. And at least 
one-half of these farmers agree on an 
answer: the refugees should be allowed 
to settle in the Old World! 

As might be expected, sympathy for 
the Jews is stronger in the Midwest than 
in the more thickly populated East. How- 
ever, even in that area, anti-Semitic prej- 
udice among farmers is very slight. 

*“God meant for the Jews to have Pal- 
estine,”’ a Pennsylvania woman favoring 
Old World emigration declared. In like 
vein, a Winona County, Minnesota, man 
believes, ‘“They are like other people— 
human beings.” A Perry County, Illinois, 
voter had a less humane approach: “Let 
them go. Maybe then we would get rid 
of some in the United States.” 

But it took an Ohio woman to shove 
the question squarely at the U.N.R.R.A. 
*‘They should have a homeland,” she 
remarked, practically. ‘‘Where else can 
you put them?” 


The Farmer Has Troubles 
Question 2: What is the most important 
problem that you and your family face 
today? 


Answer: All 
Farmers 

Making ends meet, inflation, low wages, and 

high cost of living. .........-sseeeseeees 23% 
Can't buy farm equipment, clothes, sugar, car, - 
le PN a. 5 on dvelcenege<svens 16 
Keeping well, health................0e0055 & 
Farm prices out of line. .........-seeeeeeee 7 


The Farmer Speaks 


A national survey of opinions of a cross-section 
of 6,000,000 farmers. Conducted impartially 





I xeaids ace isnnbksinbeweneaee : 
Getting readjusted to civilian life........... 2 
Members of family in service......... ee 
Financial security. ...... 1 
Miscellaneous.......... 10 
No problem............ 7 
No answer, don't know. ............ 4 


—-- 


106% * 


* Percentages add to more than 100 because some re- 
spondents gave more than one answer. 

It appears the descendants of Jacob 
aren’t the only ones who have worries. 
*“‘We have troubles, too!’? American 
farmers indicate here—and they’ ve listed 
their grievances to prove it. 

Even with that chicken-in-the-pot 
potentially assured (and butter for break- 
fast!), 23 percent of the agriculturists 
polled indicate they’re having a hard 
time making ends meet. Inflation, insists 
the farmer, has decreased the power of 
the mighty dollar, and the kids still have 
to have shoes! 

Coldhearted government statisticians 
shrug a shoulder at these laments. And 
they back their “‘not-half-so-hard-as-you- 
holler” philosophy with the following 
figures: While living costs over the coun- 
try have gone up 29 percent since 1940 
(they say) prices for farm products have 
advanced 116 percent and net farm in- 
comes have almost trebled. 

“If Johnny doesn’t get those new 
shoes,”’ these men say, in effect, “‘it’s be- 
cause his Pa doesn’t buy them!”’ 

For the 16 percent of All Farmers 
whose greatest problem is obtaining 
manufactured products, however, even 
the experts haven’t a retort. And neither 
is there a solution for that “‘no answer”’ 4 
percent—they just hurt all over! 


No Leftists Here! 


Question 3a: Which of these three policies 
would you like to have our government fol- 
low? 


Answer: All 
Farmers 


1. Go more to the left by following more of 

the views of labor and other liberal groups.. 6% 
2. Go more te the right by following more of 

the views of business and conservative groups 24 
3. Follow a policy halfway between the two... 61 
Se. 5 > canieca congo esgedtansemcseue o 


Question 3b: Which of these three policies 
do you think our government is now follow- 
ing? 





‘ Policy Policy Policy No 
Answer: 1 2 3 Opinion 
All Farmers.... 54% 10% 20% 16% 


In this poll, The Chicago Trib’s Colo- 
nel McCormick and his Socialist-fearing 
friends may find a glimmer of hope in 
a cold, old world. Here the American 
farmer shows he’s not only not a Red— 
he isn’t even a partial Pink! 

Only 6 percent of All Farmers inter- 
viewed indicated a tendency to follow 
leftish leanings, while 24 percent actively 
advocated a swing-over to the right-wing 
way of living. But farmers are worried 
about the White House attitude on these 
swings. Fifty-four percent feel govern- 
ment is heading toward the liberals; only 
10 percent feel it’s conservative enough 
for good business enterprises. END 
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We know what the telephone means to 

farm families—how much it is needed 
to help produce and market crops— 
keep in touch with friends—get help 
in emergencies. 

That is why we are moving rapidly 
ahead on our $100,000,000 program 
to extend and improve rural telephone 
service. 

It will take time, of course, to install 
all the switchboards and build all the 


More farm telephones are on the way 


lines that are needed. But many new 
developments are helping with the job. 

We already are experimenting with 
the use of power lines to carry telephone 
calls as well as electric current. Also, 
the use of radio telephone systems is 
being tested. 

It’s a big job, but we are turning our 
efforts back to civilian service just as 
fast as we turned them to the instant 
needs of war. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 


For the bright stars in the world of music, tune in The Telephone Hour . . . every Monday evening over NBC 
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WORTH WAITING FOR! 


More Westclox are coming... Big 
Ben, Baby Ben, and other Westclox 
spring-wound and electric alarm and 
time clocks; wrist and pocket watches! 
They won’t be plentiful for a while 
yet—right now we can’t fill the de- 
mand for these popular timekeepers. 
So may we ask you to please be patient 
a little while longer; Westclox depend- 
ability and smart good looks are well 
worth waiting for. 


WESTCLOX, LA SALLE-PERU, ILLINOIS 


WESTCLOX 


Products of GENERAL TIME Instruments Corp. 
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FRIEND TO FRIEND 


@ If it is true that a severely cold and 
early winter means a favorable spring, a 
lot of you will be cleaning up your garden 
by this time. Those who live in Okla- 
homa and Kansas certainly will be think- 
ing about spring work. This year very 
little has been said about getting ma- 
chinery ready early. I am afraid many 
will be disappointed in the numbers of 
new machines you expected to be able to 
buy. Demand is large, and the output of 
this equipment considerably below ex- 





pectations; so if you haven’t given the 
old grain drill and the corn planter a 
careful going-over, you had better do it 
now while you have some time. 


@ Speaking of machinery, don’t miss the 
discussion of equipment for distributing 
fertilizer on pages 22-23. The author 
spent several months studying the need 
for such machines and what machines 
are available. This has taken him to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, several Midwest 
agricultural colleges, implement fac- 
tories, and to farms in four states. 

I am impressed by his belief that lack 
of distributing equipment may seriously 
delay our program of restoring soil fer- 
tility. Manufacturers are doing their 
best, but they feel that the agricultural 
college experts have not yet reached any- 
thing like a permanent solution of the 
job. Therefore, we may expect many 
changes in fertilizer equipment—all 
adding up to a headache for manufac- 
turers. All available research on fertilizer 
distribution should be immediately made 
ready for farmers. 


@® Farms of America must produce as 
much food, and more of certain kinds, 
this year than while war was in progress. 
At the same time, their operators must 
be aware of the problems of reconver- 
sion. Unless a quite unexpected develop- 





ment occurs, production in 1947 in the 
majority of crops and livestock classes 
will be on a lower level. Now is the time 
to get rid of the cull animals and to plan 
retirement of the thinner acres. I am 
confident farming will pay good returns 
for many years to come, but it must be 
done with intelligence and foresight. 


@ Very interesting changes are taking 
place on thousands of farms this spring. 
Men who have worked several years 
beyond normal retirement age are now 
prepared to take it easier. This change is 
a happy one where retirement is made to 
a comfortable, modern home on the farm 
or close to it. To fill the place left by 
these older men, thousands of G.I.’s have 
been feverishly working to assemble ma- 
chinery and livestock. Their entry into 
the farming community may well be a 


joyful affair, too. The articles on pages 
26 and 27 will be interesting to those 
younger men who are taking up farming 
on their own and to those older men who 
are concerned with plans for a productive 
retirement. 

Farming, as yet, demands a great deal 
of hard, heavy work from both the farm- 
er and his wife. Much relief, however, is 
available thru the progress of electrifica- 
tion and the installation of modern labor- 
saving equipment so far as the operator 
can afford it. 


® Our cover this month, of Mrs. Carlson 
of Illinois, is in the spirit of the new era in 
farm living. It confirms my belief that the 
most spectacular change in agriculture in 
the next 10 years will come in our stand- 
ard of living. True enough, there will be 
many new machines and astonishing de- 
velopments in chemicals of special agri- 
cultural importance. But above it all will 
be the achievement of more satisfactory 
homes. Our Home Department has def- 
initely stepped up its articles on these 
subjects. I trust you have noticed the 





many lovely and practical homes pre- 
sented during the past few months. Be 
assured there will be many more. 


@ Next month we will have for you a 
complete report on all the haymow-dry- 
ing experiments conducted in the United 
States last year. At Purdue University, 
crop experts and agricultural engineers 
spent a week recently comparing notes. 


@ My mail has been heavy with letters 
from readers who disagree with our de- 
partment, ‘““The Farmer Speaks.” Ob- 
jections were especially strong to the re- 
ported attitude of farmers on compulsory 
military training. “‘Certainly,” some of 
you said, “‘We were not interviewed.” 
You will be interested to know that the 
organization which makes this sampling 
poll of farmer opinion is nationally known 
and of the highest reputation. Interviews 
are made with great care, altho, of course, 
not every farmer can be seen. I am glad 
you are watching this column so closely 
and find it interesting, even tho you may 
not agree with it every time. 


@ [ am impressed by the number of new 
chemicals of great importance that are 
now under development for farm use. 
When you add these commercial ferti- 
lizers already widely employed in Mid- 
western agriculture to a lengthening list 
of weed sprays, insect killers, cleaning 
compounds, and controls for plant and 
animal pests and diseases, you begin to 
appreciate what the application of science 
must mean to the future of farming. All 
our problems won’t be solved that way, 
but I am convinced, however, that many 
of them will be simplified. 


rA J ~~... 
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Sure starts easy 


Bet yer life! She’s filled with 
Standard Red Crown! 








STANDARD RED CROWN GASOLINE 
Stepped up for better all ’round performance 


— You bet she starts easy. Starts easy and warms up fast, too. Standard 
Red Crown Gasoline’s been stepped up with Aviation Gas ingredients 
formerly reserved for military use only. Stepped up for better all 
’round performance. 


There’s more flexibility in Red Crown. You'll quickly see when you 
open the throttle and apply the load. She won’t stall when you increase 
the load and the going gets tough. No sir! Better handling in the way 
your tractor works in the field. Easier to maneuver, too. In fact, you'll get 
every ounce of power out of your tractor the manufacturer built into it. 


Start with your first fill of Red Crown to get these advantages. 
Start saving with Standard—and look to your Standard Oil Man to 
supply you with this great stepped-up tractor fuel next time he calls. 


eee eee SSeeeeSSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Om Om OM CM STANDARD POWER FUEL* 


4 to 1 Choice for 2-Fuel Tractors 


al Now an overwhelming favorite. Standard Power Fuel is the 
choice of Midwest 2-fuel tractor owners by a margin of 4 to 1 
Ter over any other brand of volatile distillate. They get good start- 
ing under normal conditions, fast warm-up, smooth idling and . 

full power. A real money-saver. ° 








*Standard Power Fuel is sold throughout Standard Oil (Ind.) markete- 
ing territory except in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and Nebraska. we 
A —— 








STANDARD § FT ANDARD COIL COMPANY 


_ SERVICE | (INDIANA) 
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NEW CORN SHELLER 
WORKS THREE WAYS 
AT THE SAME TIME 


Patented Capacity Booster Works 3 Ways 
to Save Time... to Cut Shelling Cost 





HARVEY RED HED CORN SHELLER 
Triple-Action KERNOLIZER Shells Faster, Cleaner 


News of amazing shelling performance of a new 
Corn Sheller is spreading like wildfire. It’s the 
new Harvey Red Hed Corn Sheller with the ex- 
clusive, patented Triple-Action KERNOLIZER. 
This KERNOLIZER, found only in Corn Shellers 
made by Harvey, makes the Harvey Red Hed 
do a matchless job of shelling. For in addition 
to shelling outside the unit like ordinary corn 
shellers, it also shells on the inside, and at the 
same time it is pushing cobs and husks toward 
the discharge. 


SEE THE HARVEY DEALER 


He will show you that the precision-built steel- 
constructed Red Hed offers you a combination 
of features not found in any other corn sheller 
at any price. Among them are the triple-action 
KERNOLIZER, the screen pre-cleaner, the con- 
trolled air blast final cleaner, the 4-way feed 
hopper, adjustable cob outlet, and corn discharge 
auger floating on sealed dust-proof ball bear- 
ings. When you see all the Harvey Corn Sheller 
offers in fast, clean, low cost shelling, you'll 
realize it’s a “must’’ if you want to earn the 
utmost from your farm. See your dealer at the 
first possible mo- 
ment, but in the 
meantime, send 
the coupon for full 
facts. Fill Out and 
Mail the Coupon 
Now. 








Harvey Manufacturing Co., Dept. 24 
rai d why your triple- 
how and why ) 
ee oevey Ret Hed Corn Sheller — 
She KERNOLIZER will save me time 


money. 

Name 
Address 
Town 
R.F.D. 


My nearest dealer is 


; ‘Check Here () for Hammer Mill Facts 








The Farmer's 
Washington 


By Richard Wilson 


TRENDS: President Truman has revealed his farm program for the next 
three years in his budget message to Congress. It calls for real cash ex- 
penditures. . . . Price support is here in a big way. . . . Subsidies for both 
producer and consumer will be used lavishly—if Congress approves Mr. 


Truman's proposals. 


Big Story. Sometimes one has a chance 
to report an incredible story when he 
works in Washington, D. C., as a report- 
er. And here is an incredible story if I 
ever heard one. It’s your biggest farm 
story in a long time, so get set! 

The Secretary of Agriculture recently 
was able to report to the President that 
there was a fine prospect for agriculture 
in the coming 18 months. He reported 
we might also be able to export as much 
as 10 percent of our production. That’s a 
good figure, one of the best in years. 
Everything looks fine. 

Now, you would suppose that, if what 
the Secretary of Agriculture reported to 
the President, and the President in turn 
reported to the people, were true then 
this would be the one year when agricul- 
ture needed a minimum of federal as- 
sistance. 

You can look back at the period of low 
prices and you tan remember the drought 
period and see how, in the national in- 
terest, it was wise for Washington to 
help the farmer. You might argue wheth- 
er the method was right or wrong, but 
there was general agreement something 
had to be done. 

You can look back at the war years 
and see how it was necessary for the gov- 
ernment to take measures to assure a 
supply of labor and farm machinery and 
fertilizer. The only complaint ever heard 
was that the government did too little 
too late. 

Looking ahead at the first two postwar 
years, and keeping in mind the total 
national income of farmers, you might 
question whether the use of your own 
money, the taxpayer’s money, would be 
necessary to keep farm income up. 

But that is the way it is going to be. 
Congress now has before it President 
Truman’s proposal for agriculture for 
the fiscal year from June 30, 1946, to 
June 30, 1947. If you have a mean polit- 
ical mind you might suspect the all- 
important Congressional elections of 
1946—November, 1946—have something 
to do with all this. And you might look 
ahead to the next fiscal year approaching 
the Presidential election with confidence 
that the administration in Washington 
is going to be liberal with money. 


Big Plan. Here is what it amounts to for 
the 1947 fiscal year: Appropriations or 
authorizations exceeding $2,500,000,000 
(two and a half billions) are being asked 
of Congress for agricultural purposes here 
at home. That figure is entirely aside 
from the cost of washing up Lend-Lease 


and food purchases for the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admini- 
stration. 

The big item is for price stabilization, 
price support, and the encouragement of 
exports. For this purpose the Commodity 
Credit Corporation (which has become 
the truly dig farm agency) will have 
$1,500,000,000. This is quite a lot more 
than the old Triple A spent for agricul- 
tural benefits in some of the dark years 
of the depression. 

Other expenditures of the Department 
of Agriculture will total $784,000,000. 
Cash advances on loans by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration and the Rural 
Electrification Administration are ex- 
pected to amount to $351,000,000 in 1947. 

So it is going to be a whopper of a pro- 
gram. Agriculture will get quite a shot in 
the arm in the next 18 months. Even the 
old forest-land-purchase program is going 
to be revived, altho the cost of this the 
first year will not be very much, com- 
paratively. 

Here is what President Truman says 
about the proposed expenditure of your 
money: ““The agricultural programs con- 
templated for the fiscal year 1947 (the 
year following June 30 of this year) are 
those which are essentiai for the provi- 
sion of an adequate supply of food and 
other agricultural commodities with 1 
fair return to American farmers.” 

A great chunk of the money will be 
spent for subsidies which will permit 
prices to stay up while the consumer does 
not have to pay quite so much. President 
Truman thinks this is necessary to hold 
the price line. 

A smaller part of the money will be 
spent on the Soil Conservation program. 
The R.E.A. and the Farm Security pro- 
grams are being stepped up. So is the 
Federal Crop Insurance program. 

Most of the big, heavy work in agricul- 
ture is being carried on by the all-power- 
ful and sometimes mysterious govern- 
ment corporations which Congress is 
trying to control. Each of these corpora- 
tions—including the Commodity Credit 
Corporation—will have to submit to 
Congress separate budgets, and if they 
have not done so already, they will in the 
next few weeks. 


Curtain Ils Drawn. Mr. Truman’s mes- 
sage to Congress on the budget is a very 
valuable thing for farmers in that it re- 
veals for the first time just what this ad- 
ministration’s intentions are. It has been 
pretty hard to find out from the general- 
ities which have been ex- [ Turn to page 14 
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How “Going to the Dogs” Made Jobs 


There is no equivalent for this American 


Tez MAN ABOVE is Clarence Gaines, 
caught by the camera with a photogenic 
foursome of the healthiest, happiest canine 
aristocrats in these United States... 
Gaines-bred, Gaines-fed pointers, boasting 
the conformation and condition needed to 
win championships. 


This is the story of how Gaines, figura- 


tively “going to the dogs,” made jobs. 


Eighteen years ago, Gaines was milling 

feed for cattle and poultry up in Sher- 
burne, New York. For a hobby, he raised 
dogs and in the raising discovered that 
good feeding was just as important as good 
breeding. 
Dissatisfied with dog foods then available, 
Gaines began to experiment . . . first, in his 
kitchen (to the consternation of Mrs. 
Gaines)...next, at the mill...later, in 
collaboration with the laboratories of lead- 
ing universities. Persisting, Gaines devel- 
oped in 1927 a balanced diet that proved 
itself in grueling field trials and the most 
competitive dog shows . . . and revolution- 
ized dog feeding. 

Soon, dog breeders and veterinarians 


a) 
GAINES DOG MEAL 


came to Gaines for information about his 
food. Later, the samples he gave away cre- 
ated such a demand that he made the dog 
food his business. 


Within 16 years, Gaines Dog Meal grew 
to become America’s largest-selling dog 
food, creating jobs where no jobs existed 
before . . .jobs for more Gaines employees; 
work for more farmers, more stock men; 
work for wholesale and retail grocers. These 
jobs provided pay and purchasing power, 
contributed to a prosperity that gave 
America the highest standard of living in 
the world. 

Today, everyone agrees that America 
faces a serious problem in postwar employ- 
ment. There must be steady jobs by the 
millions. 


Most people want these jobs made the 
way Gaines did it—in the typical American 
way. Through expansion of existing busi- 
nesses, through new business enterprises, 
large or small. Through initiative and in- 
genuity in making new products, through 
better products like Gaines Dog Meal, or 
by giving some better service. 


way of making jobs. It has made this the 
most prosperous of all nations. And—as 
the war has proved—it has made America 
the most powerfully productive country on 


earth. 


The freedom of opportunity that made 
this possible—the freedom to start a busi- 
ness, expand a business or hang out your 
own shingle—is not a freedom to be. taken 
lightly, or for granted. Americans want it, 
Americans need it, for making jobs and 
building prosperity in peacetime. 

Hence, it is a freedom to be fostered and 
advanced by all Americans, including your- 


self. 


For you are a part of the public. Your 

opinion is part of public opinion. And 
public opinion is what shapes a country’s 
destiny. ..sets the pattern of its people's 
lives . . . determines what freedom of op- 
portunity they may enjoy. 
You owe it to yourself to be aware of this 
at all times. ‘To let your voice be heard and 
your opinion be known on how you want 
your job to be made in your country. 


IS A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS—AND AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 
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The Farmer's 
Washington 


[From page 12] 


pressed by Secretary Anderson, who, by 
the way, may not be the only secretary 
of agriculture in the first Truman ad- 
ministration. 

There need no longer be any doubt on 
what Mr. Truman is up to. He proposes 
to use federal cash lavishly in the next 
two years to support the level of farm 
income. There are two reasons for this: 

One is that a big political decision has 
been made in the Truman administra- 
tion that no stones must be left unturned 
in guiding the farmer back toward the 
Democratic party—if, indeed, the farmer 
ever voted Democratic in wholesale lots. 

The other is that no administration in 
Washington will be popular unless it 
takes every possible measure to insure a 
big supply of food for people in this 
country and for our friends abroad. 


Mr. Truman has committed himself 
to a program calling for a high level of 


food production and consumption. This 
means that he is ready to use big federal 
subsidies to get it. The most ambitious 
plan ever devised to increase consump- 
tion was the old Food Stamp plan for 
people on relief. This plan was projected 
on a much bigger scale but never carried 
out. Measures are still pending in Con- 
gress to carry it out. And when you start 
talking about that in terms of money the 
figure goes up to three, three-and-a- 
half, or four billion dollars annually. 

Mr. Truman supports this general 
idea. He says: ‘‘Whenever purchasing 
power fails to reach this level (the full 
diet level) we should see that they (the 
consumers) have some means of getting 
adequate food at prices in line with their 
ability to pay. Therefore we should have 
available supplementary programs that 
will enable all our people to have enough 
of the right kind of food.” 

He cites the school-lunch program, 
for which he asks an appropriation of 50 
million dollars, as an example. This is a 
variation of the Food Stamp plan. By 
the use of a subsidy it gets farm products 
into the hands of the consumer who can’t 
pay a high price for them. There is no 
other word for it than subsidy. It is a 
fighting word. But that is what the plan 
is, what it amounts to. 


Control Again. Readers of this de- 
partment may be a little weary of read- 
ing about the prospect of production- 
control measures. But they will have to 
face it, if and when the farm boom sub- 
sides. President Truman thinks so, too. 
Along with supporting prices he wants 
‘realistic consideration for the sound 
patterns of production that will contrib- 
ute most to the long-time welfare of agri- 
culture and the whole nation.” 

He adds: ‘““The period during which 
prices are supported will provide an op- 
portunity for farmers individually to 
strengthen their positions in changing 
over from a wartime to a peacetime basis 
of production.” 

So, there it is, the Truman farm pro- 
gram for the next three years. If it keeps 
up at this rate, Mr. Truman, in his first 
term, will spend 8 to 10 billion dollars on 
agriculture. The farmer won’t get this 
all directly but he will feel the effect of it. 
If a farm depression comes anyway, it 
will be hard to know just where the gov- 
ernment will turn next. END 
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There’s a World of 
Lubrication Experience— 


IN THAT LITTLE BOOK HE CARRIES! 









@ Tests show New Mobiloil 
has amazing cleaning 
properties -- keeps rings, 
pistons, valves freer from 
deposits that waste fuel 
and power. 


@ New Mobiloil resists ex- 
cessive thinning, provides 
full-bodied protection — 
helps prevent engine- 
wrecking wear. 


@ In your “ Mobiloil Clean” 
engine, all working parts 
are free to function effi- 
ciently, reliably, instantly 
on starting. 


He’s Your 


Mobilgas -Mobiloil 


Representative 


@ New Mobiloil protects 
against corrosion of hard- 
alloy bearings—resists 
formation of dangerous 
“varnish,” “lacquer,” 
“hot” sludge. 


@ New Mobiloil is made 
from selected stocks for 
easy starting at all tem- 
peratures, full protection 





§aF He works the way factory lu- 
brication experts do—with latest sci- 
entific maintenance knowledge, the 
correct oil or grease for every part of 
every machine you operate. 


QF He cuts down costly power and 
fuel waste in hard-working ' farm 
equipment—saves time-outs for re- 


pairs —reduces overall costs per hour 
of machine operation. 


9aF Today—no one knows better 
than farmers the price of breakdowns 
—machines laid up. This man’s ser- 
vice can save that trouble—costs you 
nothing! Get in touch with your 
Mobilgas-Mobiloil Representative! 


the Finest 


Mobiloil Hops toi 


at all speeds, Use it in all 
farm engines. 
Sl 


It’s 






TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE"—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T.—-NBC 


Ever 
Made! 







BACKED BY THE WORLD’S GREATEST PETROLEUM EXPERIENCE! 
Mobilgas ® Mobiloil © Mobiloil Gear Oil © Mobilgreases. ® Mobil Kerosene | 
Mobilfuel Diesel © Mobilheat © Sanilac Cattle Spray ® Mobil Upperlube 
Mobil Radiator Flush © Mobil Hydrotone @ Mobil Handy Oil 
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TUNE IN EARL GODWIN—Every Thursday Evening on Blue “A.B.C.”” Network 
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Today’s Higher Property Values 


can be lost in tomorrow’s ashes 


SIMPLE inquiry into the present value of your home and 
belongings may bring you the shocking picture of what 
fire could cost you today—if your property is under-insured. 
The value of your home, depending on where you live, is 
almost certain to be from 30% to 50% more today than in 1939. 
The increase in value of your furniture, rugs, clothing, 
jewelry may well represent additional thousands in assets you 
are in danger of losing if fire destroys your home and belongings. 
Fire losses every day are awakening home owners to these 
tremendous increases in property values—too late! We who 
live and work in the fire insurance business see this daily 
evidence piling up—evidence of the tragic and needless losses 
home owners are suffering because of inadequate insurance 
based on out-of-date values. 

This is a serious appeal to act now in your own interest— 
to protect these increased values of yours. 

In this critical, nationwide situation—your fire insurance 
company offers you the services of your local fire insurance 
agent or broker. A telephone call to him today may save you 
thousands. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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—See your newspaper for time and station. 





The Farm Outlook 
[From page 4] 


and freezing program for this spring will 
make the issue of minimum price sup- 
ports more or less academic. The proc- 
essed eggs would be shipped to Europe. 
The government managers also may be 
underestimating the consumer demand 
for eggs at home, notwithstanding plenti- 
ful supplies of meats and other foods. 


Pig Litters. Evidently, many of you are 
counting on satisfactory hog markets 
next fall and winter, even tho the govern- 
ment price support has been reduced to 
average 90 percent of parity at that time. 
Recent prices have been above parity. 

The eastern Cornbelt reported Decem- 
ber intentions to breed 7 percent more 
sows for pigs this spring than last; the 
western Cornbelt only 2 percent more. 
Biggest increases are 12 percent in Ohio 
and Nebraska, 11 percent in Indiana, 
and 10 percent in Michigan. Iowa stands 
even with last year—no increase, no 
decrease. 

If breeding intentions are carried out 
—and that depends somewhat on the 
feed supply as we’ll discuss later—the 
Cornbelt crop may total 41 to 42 million 
spring pigs, depending on the number of 
piglets saved per litter. This compares 
with a little more than 40 million in 1945. 
The 1934-43 average was 35.8 million. 
About 5 percent more pigs per litter were 
saved last year above the 1944 average 
for the Belt. A repeat performance would 
push the crop close to 42 million pigs this 
spring—a fair share of pork. 


Feed Grains, Too. The heavy disap- 
pearance of feed grains this season was 
reflected in midwinter reports showing 
the smallest farm stocks of corn in five 
years. January 1 stocks in the 10 North- 
Central States were more than 200 mil- 
lion bushels smaller than the 1,624 mil- 
lion bushels on that date last year. Only 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan had big- 
ger stocks than a year ago. Oats showed 
a better farm-stocks position—260 mil- 
lion bushels more than the 532 million of 
farm stocks a year ago. 

Pinched for feed, a good many farmers 
may have to reduce their livestock more 
than they had planned this season. April 
1 stocks of corn in the Cornbelt may be 
little more than 800 million bushels—so 
low that many hog producers may re- 
duce their plans for producing spring 
pigs. Plans for fall pigs also may be re- 
vised downward—below the 24 million 
produced in the Cornbelt last year. This 
was a 17-percent increase over the 1944 
fall crop. 


Protein Meal. An increasing deficit be- 
tween protein-meal supply and demand 
this winter caused the Department of 
Agriculture to reissue its orders (1) lim- 
iting the use of meal in the manufacture 
of mixed livestock and poultry feeds, and 
(2) setting aside for government distrib- 
ution a part of the meal produced by oil- 
seed crushers. 

The big idea seems to be to force a 15- 
percent reduction in this year’s produc- 
tion of eggs and a 17-percent cut in the 
number of chickens raised on farms. 
These cuts in poultry and egg produc- 
tion had been planned originally to re- 
adjust the war-expanded poultry indus- 
try to peacetime needs. Action to force 
the cuts was taken when [Turn to page 46 
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A desert — logging — cane fields —and you 


(1) Army engineers wanted a secret load 
moved to the middle of a desert. They 
designed a special trailer for this one 
30-mile trip. Could they get tires to 
carry the 300-ton load? B. F. Goodrich 
built special truck tires based on the 
desert tire principle developed by the 
company. The trailer was Built in 30 
days, a 5g with 64 giant tires. Army 
tanks pulled and pushed the trailer to 
its destination safely and on schedule. 

(2) Years ago lumbermen started using 
trucks instead of locomotives to haul 
big logs out of the woods. But tires 
broke down under the terrific loads. And 
many tires slipped and slid on back- 
country roads. Then B. F. Goodrich 
built an “upside-down tire”. A tire with 
breakers (short shock-absorber plies) at 
the bottom of the regular plies instead of 
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on top. They added a special traction 
tread. This new kind of tire is solving 
the loggers’ problems—making savings 
for farmers, too. 

(3) In southern cane fields, farmers 
had trouble with tractor tires. Wheels 
spun on the slippery ground. A special 
tractor tire with extra high spade cleats 
provided the answer. This B. F. Goodrich 
tire even carries the new cane harvester 
shown above through wet, soggy fields. 

(4) Traction has always been the one 
thing farmers wanted most in tractor 
tires. B. F. Goodrich engineers went out 
into the fields, worked direct with farm- 
ers, designed a tire with an open-center 
tread that is self-cleaning in any kind 
of soil. It pulls forward or backward. 
The wide-open tread with cleats in 
pairs drops dirt and trash free—enables 


you to get more work done every day. 

These four examples are typical of 
B. F. Goodrich developmental work in 
tires. Developments which save you 
money on tires for tractors and imple- 
ments, autos and trucks. 

You can now buy the “upside-down” 
truck tires, the special cane-field tires 
and the Hi-Cleat tractor tires described 
above at your B. F. Goodrich dealer's. 
Quantities are limited. The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, 


Fu Tae, 


B.F. Goodrich 











Aluminum water bowl 
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Automatic soldering iron 
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w in Farming 


Tips That You Can Use Today 


Water Bowl. The sanitary, rustproof, 
completely automatic, cattle water 
bowl shown is made of aluminum 
with bronze, double-acting, nonchat- 
tering valve mechanism. It will oper- 
ate on all farm pressure water systems 
and is readily adjusted.—H. E. Bremer 
Manufacturing Company. 


Soldering Iron. An automatically fed, 
electric soldering iron is now being 
offered the public. It is trigger oper- 
ated and ejects a controlled, measured 
amount of solder from a reel con- 
cealed in the handle. It is designed for 
use for all kinds of soldering work in 
commercial and dirt-farm shops.— 
Multi-Products Tool Company. 


Field Baler. Firm, rolled bales, spirally 
wrapped with ordinary binder twine, 
are a new, economical method of 
packaging hay and straw by a field 
baler. The baler, shown on this page, 
is readily operated by any full, two- 
plow tractor equipped with standard 
take-off. Entire operation is done by 
the tractor operator.—Allis-Chalmers. 


Self-propelled combine 
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Combine. In either 9- or 12-foot sizes, 
this new, self-propelled combine has 
undergone a long period of develop- 
ment. It will travel from less than one 
mile to several miles per hour without 
affecting the speed of the threshing 
mechanism. A limited number will be 
available in 1946. The machine readi- 
ly harvests a wide variety of crops, in- 
cluding rice.—J. I. Case Company. 


Forage Harvester. Ready for limited 
distribution, the power-take-off-op- 
erated, field-forage harvester shown 
on this page is designed to cut and 
chop all row crops grown for silage. 
It has a pickup attachment which 
broadens its use to green and cured 
grass or legume crops and straw after 
they have been cut and windrowed. 
It is a one-man machine, can be oper- 
ated by two-plow or larger tractors, 
and has a capacity of from 16 to 18 
tons per hour in corn or other green 
crops.—J. I. Case Company. 


Bindweed. The application of 2,4-D, 
sensational new weed killer, to this 


pest produced interesting results, ac- 
cording to observations at the New 
York Experiment Station. Pollen 
grains were collapsed and disorgan- 
ized, flowers were stopped in develop- 
ment, and the formation of green col- 
oring matter in the leaves was checked. 
The outer cells of the underground 
stem of the plant were often greatly 
enlarged and ruptured. However, 
roots of bindweed responded more 
slowly to treatment than other parts 
of the plant. Starch disappeared from 
almost all parts of the flowers and 
from the above- and below-ground 
stems and roots. 


Fence. Farmers buying surplus stocks 
of war fencing will find exposure tests 
at Cornell University of interest. 
Barbed wire made for use in the war 
was coated with only a small weight 
of galvanizing, and samples of wire 
with similar coatings were tested. 
Light coatings and small wires, ac- 
cording to the engineers making the 
test, may last only 6 to 8 years. Heavier 
coatings with larger [ Turn to page 63 





Field forage chopper 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER HAS BEEN 
THE MOVING FORCE BEHIND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THESE 
MACHINES AND THE IMPROVEMENTS THAT FOLLOWED 


FOR THE BETTERMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 


The natural-color photograph from which the above illustration was made, and 
the airplane-view at the right, were taken last fall at Hinsdale Farm near Chi- 
cago. At this display and demonstration International Harvester showed editors 
and educators the machines this Company has been making ready for the post- 


war betterment of the American farm. 


HIS SEASON, for the first time in years, 
Tine farmer begins his spring’s work in 
time of peace. He has overworked his 
power and his machines doing his part 
in the national emergency. But again the 
nation and the world are calling for rec- 
ord crop production. 

Can he be sure of getting his new trac- 
tor this spring—and the new, more effi- 
cient equipment he has been promised 
“at the close of the war”? No—he cannot 
be sure. It will take time to build the 
equipment and to fill the great demand 
in every dealer’s community. 

But you can bank on one thing: Inter- 
national Harvester, its many factories and 


Farmall ‘'B” tractor, in field of marigolds, 
with specially adapted cultivator. 


the dealers who sell and 

service “IH” products, 

are bending every effort 

to get every possible new tractor and 
machine out to the farms and onto the 
fields. 

Farmall Tractors, “A,” “B,” “H” and 
“M”; a great variety of Farmall Equip- 
ment; McCormick-Deering tillage, plant- 
ing and cultivating tools for all sections; 
machines for haying; and grain and corn 
harvesting equipment will be turned out 
in record volume, depending on labor 
and material availability. But bear in mind 





that many of the new products you read 
about in the farm papers will take many 
months to build in quantity. 


Our advice is that you keep in close 
contact with your International Harvester 
Dealer. He is every bit as eager to get the 
new equipment from us as you are to get 
it from him. And remember that Interna- 
tional Harvester is doing its level best to 
build and supply the tractors and ma- 
chines you need. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 









A Few Comments from Visitors at 
Harvester’s Hinsdale Demonstration 


“lam especially pleased with the attention you 
are giving to family-size farms for | sincerely 
believe this is our most important unit.” —From 
a farm paper editor. 





“It was truly amazing to see so many models 
of new agricultural equipment completed and 
apparently ready for production... The true 
richness of America still rises from the soil, and 
the demonstration | witnessed yesterday offers 
hope and inspiration for the future of our 
nation.” —From a bank president. 


“Our impression is that Harvester is building 
what it thinks the farmer wants, and it has 
men out finding out what is wanted. The Com- 
pany is nof saying: ‘This is what we build, and 
you can take it or leave it.’ ""—From the editor 
of a farm equipment trade journal. 


” 


GOOD LISTENING! Tune in next Sunday—the 
International Harvester radio program, ‘‘Harvest of 
Stars.’ Hear Raymond Mas- 
sey, dramatic star — Howard 
Barlow and 70-piece orches- 
tra—Lyn Murray and 20-voice 


chorus—and famous guest 
stars. Every Sunday at 2 P.M. 
Eastern time, NBC network. 














Look for it on radiator heating 
units—you'll get efficient, care-free 


equipment that costs you no more. your housework quicker, easier. 


Look for it on kitchen sinks and 
laundry trays for fixtures that make 





» * 


Look for it on bathroom fixtures 
that are right in design, right in 
price, right for health and comfort. 


Look for it on winter air condi- 
tioners and warm air furnaces that 
give more comfort at less cost. 





Lixe the sterling mark on silver, the American- 
Standard mark on heating equipment and plumb- 
ing fixtures stands for the very finest. It’s your 


guide to the best for your family’s health and 





comfort. Yet the famous products that bear this 





mark of merit cost you no more. And you can 


MERICAN - Standard 


HEATING ite PLUMBING 





have them for remodeling on a convenient time- 
payment plan. Sold by Wholesale Distributors 


to your Heating and Plumbing Contractor. 


NEW HOME BOOK brings you color illustrations of recreation rooms, 
bathrooms and kitchens. Gives complete data on American-Standard 
heating equipment and plumbing fixtures. Write American Radiator 


& Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. S63, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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A KINGDOM FOR A 


Hired Hand 


By John D. Hervey 


United States Department of Agriculture 


I. SIX major Cornbelt states fewer than 
four returning servicemen per county were 
placed on farm jobs by the Extension Farm 
Labor Offices in 1945. That’s an important 
straw in the wind for farmers who are con- 
cerned about their °46 labor supply. 

Another is found in a recent statement 
by National Grange Master Albert Goss: 
“Surveys show that less than 2 percent of 
those who lost their jobs in war plants have 
been willing to accept farm employment.” 

Farm-labor supply for this coming year 
promises to remain critical in most sections 
of the country. With the necessity of feed- 
ing millions of the hungry and starving of 
foreign lands, and with a continued high 
demand for farm products in this country, 
the American farmer is faced with a real 
challenge. Will he be able to meet it? 

The United States has had five straight 
years of huge agricultural output. To do 
this tremendous job, there were approxi- 
mately 20 percent fewer people on farms in 
1945 than there were before the war. The 
armed forces and industry drained our 
farm-labor supply of great numbers of the 
young and vigorous. Those who remained 
worked long hours. Older men, women, 
and children, spurred by the need and 
fortified by their sense of patriotic duty, 
well earned the praise of their country. 


Faw operations, nationwide, were 
reorganized to save labor. Increased ferti- 
lization and more productive crop varie- 
ties raised unit returns. Available farm 
machinery was used better, to secure the 
most possible service. And thousands of 
city youth, women, migrant workers, 
foreign-contract labor, and prisoners of 
war were used to bolster the skimpy labor 


supply. All of this added up to a well-done 


food-production job on American farms. 

At the peak of the 1945 season, approxi- 
mately 125,000 prisoners of war and 
90,000 foreign-contract workers, chiefly 
from Jamaica, the Bahamas, and Mexico, 
were farm-employed. It is expected that 
fewer foreign-contract workers will be 
available at the peak of 1946, and all 
prisoners of war will have been removed. 

It is easy to see, then, that farm-labor 
supplies this year are not going to be free 
and easy just because German and Jap- 
anese aggressors have been stopped. This 
calls for some serious planning on the part 
of American farmers. 


a increased use of farm machinery, 
speeded up by the labor shortzges of 
World War II, will help the situation 
somewhat. Farm-machinery manufactur- 
ers, thru the war period, were limited in 
output by lack of materials. They have 
prepared, however, to produce greatly im- 
proved and much more widely useful farm 
implements for postwar agriculture. 
“Putting up hay on my farm,” said 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton B. Ander- 
son recently, “used to require a crew of 
about 30 men. .. . Now with a power mow- 
er, a side-delivery rake, and a pickup baler, 
three or four men can do the job and do it 
easier, better, and cheaper. . . . It is such 
immediately practical developments that 
have doubled the output per man in agri- 
culture since World War I, and we are just 
at the beginning of a thoroly scientific, 
highly mechanized agriculture.” 
Laborsaving shows, apparently rated 
high by farmers, have been held or are 
being scheduled in various states. Labor- 
saving machinery and many useful, home- 
made, laborsaving devices | Turn to page 42 
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1. Tractor-mounted corn planters, either two- or four-row, 
can carry large fertilizer boxes. This is a good way to apply ferti- 
lizer, but farmers dislike it because it takes time at a critical period 
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2. Most planter attachments place fertilizer at each side of the hill, avoiding 
seedling injury. In dry years application may be too shallow. Note the old-type 
planter, above; fertilizer boxes hold about 75 pounds, too little for long rows 


SEVEN WAYS TO BETTE 


Fertilizers pay best if properly used. 
Until better machines are made—we hope 


soon—here are most promising methods 


By Frank Zink 


EF 'LLY one-half the commercial fertilizers used thru- 
out the whole country are applied in a wasteful manner. 
Many observations show that the right fertilizer, 
wrongly applied, may harm the growing seedlings. 
Costly phosphate, nitrogen, and potash often are 
placed on the soil—but beyond plant reach. 

If you are planning to use more fertilizers this year, 
or perhaps use them for the first time, it will pay you to 
study methods of application and the machines illus- 
trated on these pages. 

For efficient use of fertilizer a couple of horse-sense 
rules should be kept in mind. First, moisture is neces- 
sary to get the fertilizer in a soluble form. Then, capil- 
lary moisture (movement thru soil tubes) will tend to 
move the plant nutrients upward in dry soil, and the 
moisture from rainfall will move them downward. 
Thus, fertilizer should be placed to the side of and 
deeper than the seed. Otherwise, the seedlings may be 


damaged in the upward or downward movement of 


strong fertilizer salts. 
Second, it is well to remember that roots are not 
like hungry, thirsty steers in finding their way to feed 


and water. Each kind of crop has a different pattern of 


root growth, and fertilizer must be placed so that it 
will be in the normal path of the roots as they grow. 

Therefore, increased yields by the use of commercial 
fertilizer depend largely on Aow it is applied. This im- 
mediately makes one wonder, ‘‘What machine will do 
a good job of applying fertilizer?” 


Midwestern colleges are beginning some much- 
needed research on how to fertilize in the Cornbelt. 
Equipment design and improvement to some extent 
await the outcome of such research. Undoubtedly, 
machines may be changed considerably; but in the 
meantime, a better job of fertilizing can be done with 
the machines we now have. At least, we can adapt them 
to better methods without much machine change. Ferti- 
lizers also can be improved. Using high-strength fertili- 
zers would avoid handling a lot of filler material which 
simply adds extra labor. And improved fertilizers will 
probably be a first step toward getting better machines. 


So, FOR the present, it must be frankly admitted 
that farmers are finding difficulty in deciding how to get 
the right fertilizer to the most effective place. Recom- 
mendations, on the one hand, and the available ma- 
chinery and fertilizer on the other, still leave most of 
the problem up to the farmer to puzzle over. But a 
careful study of your soil, and rotations used, with the 
aid of soil tests, will help you to decide how best to use 
the available equipment. 

There are only two distinct types of machines for the 
application of fertilizer. The first is a single-purpose 
type, or separate machine, used for fertilizer only, such 
as the broadcast distributor. ‘The other type is an at- 
tachment machine, for the plow, grain drill, corn 
planter, cultivator, and similar equipment. 

The broadcast distributor and the fertilizer-attach- 
ment grain drills have sizable hoppers. They have a 
carrying capacity more closely fitting the needs of the 
Cornbelt farmer. However, all the other units have 
small hoppers which require frequent refilling. As a 
result they do not fit the mechanized Cornbelt and 
larger Midwestern farms as well as they should. There 
are two ways in which they can be improved: (1) by 
increase in sizes of the hoppers or carrying capacity; 
and (2) by using only high-strength fertilizers. Basic 
freight costs and both machine and labor costs can be 
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3. This cultivator attachment is one of the latest methods for side 4, Fertilizer applied in the plow sole gives good results when large 
dressing; useful for applying nitrogen. It is not so satisfactory for phos amounts per acre are applied (usually 400 pounds or more). Down to 
phorus or potash because they take so much longer to become soluble moisture, most of it is available. Above plow hopper holds 100 pounds 





A) FERTILIZING 


saved in distributing high-strength fertilizers. If there 
are to be large amounts of low-grade fertilizer used 
along with, some of the high-strength materials, then 
some new machine design is inevitable. 

The broadcast macnine, invented about the time of 
the reaper, is still the fertilizer machine which is most 
widely sold. But this surface-broadcast machine and 
the endgate-seeder method are condemned as wasteful, 
by actual field tests. These reveal that commercial 


oe 1 ange iP way the oa otgehnegs eogte 5. Drill with fertilizer attachment is the efficient way to plant legumes 
OC a ae PS Va ee ee Soe 7 and small grain and to use fertilizer, especially if it is used only once in 


the disk harrow, for instance, it often remains near the rotation. The Cornbelt has too few. This 10-foot drill holds 300 pounds 
surface. The endgate-seeder method gives a very rough 
job because the dustlike fertilizer is blown by the wind, 
and it is hard to figure overlapping. The broadcast- 
distributor machine will give satisfactory results if 
carefully used. It should be followed by thoro disking, 
and a heavier application used, for about half of it will 
be unavailable the first year. 





























THe attachment for the moldboard plow is another 
form of broadcast machine, but places the fertilizer in a 
band. Its sale began since 1940 and it, therefore, rep- 
resents the latest type of equipment on the market. 
With this unit, which can be attached to tractor plows, 


a band of fertilizer is deposited at the bottom of the 6. Correct in principle, this disk harrow failed to place fertilizer deep 
furrow. This band is covered by the next furrow slice of enough and is no longer manufactured. Modified for a tractor disk it might | 
well combine operations and be excellent for use on permanent pastures ; 


soil. The depth of placement is controlled by regulating 
the plow depth. Because the band is always below the 
seed level and is deposited deep enough to obtain soil 
moisture, this location is preferred for seasons of dry 
weather. The fertilizer must be reached by the growing , 
crop roots; hence the value of the fertilizer is not re “SPrE0 hin 
available to the seedling plant, unless, by chance, a few PERTHAZED DISTRIBUTER «=—- OM re | 
of the seeds,are planted directly above or near the 
band. Because most machines do not stir the soil as 
deeply as the plow, the fertilizer is not mixed with the 
soil as with the surface broadcaster and disk harrow. 
l'his has been found to be an advantage. [{ Turn to page 50 





7. Broadcast distributor... quickest way to get job done. However, 
twice as much should be applied compared with drill or planter, and it 
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A PAIR OF HELPERS FOR }1 


Laborsaving milking parlors and loafing barns boost milk grades and | 
cut costs. The plan illustrated will give you a general ‘idea. Some 


parlors are built within barns, some separately, others as shown below P 


| Cows spend time during 
winter in loafing barn, eat 
hay from the central rack 









2 At milking time, are 
driven into one part of the 
loafing barn, as is shown 
cr 
in 
m 


3 The hinged gate (near lo 


Fig. 2) is closed, cows wait 
their turn, eat hay at bunk 


4 Fourcows are in parlor 
at one time. They enter it 
by door shown at the right 


Photograph 
by Stanley 







5 The four cows are then 
milked in parlor while eat- 
ing grain ration at stall 





6 Cows, after milking, re- 
turn to loafing barn thru 
another door to the left 


7 Cows again in loafing 
barn. Gate separates them 
from those still unmilked 
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THE DAIRYMAN 


| <— PHELPS milks his cows in the parlor. Not 
because they’re [rish— it’s just easier and cheaper that way. 

The Phelps cows don’t share easy chairs and the evening 
paper with the family; they have a parlor all their own, 
next to a comfortable loafing barn where they spend most 
of their time during the winter. These two buildings, 
loafing barn and milking parlor, were put up strictly to 
save money, but Phelps has found other advantages 
thrown into the deal. 


This man’s experience could be duplicated hundreds of 


times thruout the land, and it’s almost a certainty that 
hundreds of additional milking parlor-loafing barn ar- 
rangements will be constructed in the years ahead. One 
factor that bids fair to hasten the day is the stepped-up 
demand for higher-quality dairy products. Warnings, 
penalties, and the threat of lost markets will force many a 
dairyman to do something toward bettering his dairy 
conditions. Some will prefer to build stanchion barns or 
install such equipment; others may choose a less costly 
method of reconversion, the use of milking parlors and 
loafing barns. And there’s where our story begins. 

A lot of good, and a little bad, can be said for this sys- 
tem. Compared with stanchion barns, they save labor, 
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they’re cheaper to build, keep cows and milk cleaner, pre- 
serve value of manure, afford added cow comfort, permit 
fewer injuries, allow herd increase without added equip- 
ment, and are easily adapted to other kinds of livestock 
On the other hand, more bedding is needed, boss cows 
can cause trouble, cows take more space, herd should be 
dehorned, and it’s harder to handle calves and young 
stock. We’ll try to touch on most of these angles, at least 
the ones you may find troublesome. 

Getting back to Harvey Phelps, he finds this arrange- 
ment mighty handy on his farm in Medina County, Ohio. 
In winter, he leaves the cows in the loafing shed until 
milking time, then brings them into his 18’ x 30’, combina- 
tion milking parlor and milk-cooling room. Four Phelps- 
made, wooden stanchions in the 18’-square milking room 
handle his cows in two shifts. 


Wuen the first four are milked, he releases the cows, 
then swings the whole stanchion forward (see page 65). 
The cows walk right thru the front of the stall and return 
to the loafing shed by a door in front of the stanchions. No 
two-way-trafhic confusion in this parlor! 

Cove Horney, Hamilton County, Indiana, finds that 
one man, using two single units, can milk 25 Jerseys in a 
little more than an hour. Kenneth Nixon, Richland Coun- 
ty, Ohio, has a milking parlor consisting of six stanchions 
adjoining the milk-cooling room. The floor is slightly 
sloping, and any manure dropped in the parlor is quickly 
flushed out the drain with water. One man runs four lots 
of six cows each thru the parlor in 75 minutes. The cows 
are just as clean in winter as in summer, he reports. For 
economy, timesaving, and cleanliness, Nixon is sold on 
parlor tricks. 


Henry GADT, a tenant on one of the Meinershagen 
farms, Lafayette County, Missouri, stirs up the cows in the 
loafing barn shortly before milking time, and this stunt 
usually results in a milking parlor that’s free from deposits 
of manure. Others, likewise, have found that this is a 
pretty sure-fire plan. 

One Michigan farmer attested, “‘I can truthfully say 
that since I have had my pen-type barn (another name fo1 
loafing barn) I can do these same chores alone nearly as 
quickly as two of us did them before, because there are no 
stables to clean daily, and I can easily milk two cows in a 
parlor as quickly as one in the stanchion.” 

Yes, they’re cheaper to build. Many times an old barn 
can be remodeled into a loafing barn with built-in or at- 
tached milking parlor. And there’s a substantial saving in 
equipment and concrete work. 

Some construct milking parlors without loafing barns. 
Sliker Bilby, Boone County, Missouri, built a four-stall, 
tile milking parlor for $400, but he plans to add a loafing 
barn as soon as possible. Getting right down to rock-bot- 
tom costs, Floyd Brown, also of Boone County, spent just 
$135, exclusive of his own labor, to remake a garage into a 
combination milking parlor and milkhouse. He asserts 
that it paid for itself in two months. 


Everyc YNE concedes that loafing barns take more bed- 
ding (this angle to be discussed later), but a great share of 
these users feel that the added value of manure more than 
offsets this handicap. Said Brother William, herdsman for 
Saint John’s University, Stearns County, Minnesota: “You 
may as well make up your mind | Turn to page 64 
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The Younger Man 


—for Active 


Farming 


By Hadley Read 


) nn husky, war-veteran Orval 
Hellekson and his pretty, blonde wife, 
Edna, haven’t counted all the ques- 
tions they’ve been asked by returning 
G.I.’s about getting started in farming, 
but they know there’ve been hundreds. 

“We've thought sometimes we 
should partition a part of the kitchen 
for an information center,” laughs 
Mrs. Hellekson, who has asked dozens 
of questions herself since leaving an 
office job for the farm kitchen. And 
Orval will point out that, while they 
don’t know all the answers homebound 
veterans would like to know, they have 
learned a lot since they married and 
moved onto their Polk County, Lowa, 
farm early this year. 

The Helleksons are a typical couple 
to be answering those G, I. questions. 
Orval received a certificate of disability 
discharge from the Army in July, 
1942, after a year in service, including 
six months in the South Pacific. The 
doctors told him he needed work out- 
side, and farming seemed to be the 
answer. His previous farming ex- 
perience had been limited to summer 
work on farms in lowa and Minnesota. 
Now, he figures his experience may 
save other fellowsconsiderable time and 
trouble as they solve their own recon- 
version problems. Edna can take care 
of the questions asked by town and 
city girls who may be considering that 
proposal to start life in the country. 

Orval says his main suggestions to 
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PLANS FOR 


a 








Meet the Orval Helleksons, young, ambitious, and with plans which may help you 


returning veterans would be to “get 
some more farm experience; have some 
working capital of your own; and don’t 
depend too much on the G. I. loan 
guarantee for financial help.” Even 
with these considerations by the boy 
who has had some farm experience, 
there is still need for sound thinking 
and thoro planning before the venture 
is started. 

Getting land to farm is, of course, 
one of the big problems. Orval would 
go along with Iowa State College farm 
economists who say that now probably 
is a poor time to buy land to start farm- 
ing. And he also doubts if now is the 
time to put a lot of money into cash 
rent. Working out an owner-operator 
agreement with an established farmer 
for the first year or two may be the 
best bet—or a partnership agreement 
with Dad or some older farmer. 


Boru the owner-operator lease and 
the father-son business agreement 
make it possible for a young man to 
exchange his labor for a share of the 
farm returns. At the same time his 
investment in land and equipment 
can be kept to a minimum. 

The Helleksons received coopera- 
tion from both sides of their family. 
Orval’s father, Reverend O. C. Hellek- 
son, had purchased 40 acres with 
buildings near Huxley, Iowa, in 
March, 1944, and Orval has worked 
out a long-term agreement to pay for 


that land. In addition to the home 
40 acres, the couple rent an adjoining 
100 acres belonging to Edna’s father. 
With this arrangement, they don’t 
have a heavy debt hanging over their 
heads as they get started. 

By trading his labor for the use of 
neighbor Paul Lee’s machinery, Orval 
was able to farm the land the year be- 
fore they were married. That helped 
take care of two necessary items— 
some working capital, and more farm 
experience. He feels that there will be 
plenty of opportunity for young war 
veterans to work out labor-machinery 
trades like this with farmers who are 
well equipped and ready to ease up 
on their work a little. If machinery 
continues scarce and _ high-priced, 
there’s no reason why the arrange- 
ment can’t work more than a year, 


lr A veteran wants to buy his ma- 
chinery, and asks about costs, Orval 
can give the figures down to the last 
cent. It’s all there in the record book. 
Orval’s total bill up to this fall was 
$1,891. And to get the money for the 


machinery, he had the experience of 


being the first Polk County, Iowa, 
veteran to apply for the G.I. loan 
guarantee. That was quite a story in 
itself, and he is frank in telling other 
fellows that the benefits of the loan 
guarantee hardly seem worth all the 
red tape, time, and trouble it takes to 
make them possible. [Turn to page 52 
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HAPPY FUTURE 


F. W. Kent 





And here are the A. C. Ayes, who turned farm retirement to very good account 


‘ten lives of many of our retired 
farmers today are an unhappy puzzle 
and a warning yardstick to those 
who have retirement in mind. These 
men have been brilliant in solving 
problems of work but really helpless 
in solving the problems of leisure. They 
have understanding, yet lack wisdom. 
They are admired, yet laughed at. 
They build hopes of happy last years. 
They die quickly after retirement. 

Sometimes the things that retired 
farmers do while in this desperate 
struggle for adjustment to a new way 
of living have made them the targets 
of laughter. Folks wonder why a man 
who owns a pleasant home in town 
and a fine farm in the country takes 
over a boy’s task of mowing lawns. Or 
how he can be content with doing 
janitor work or selling hog medicine 
between bench sittings. If those who 
poke fun knew the misery in the souls 
of those men, they would not laugh. 
Who has not heard such remarks as 
these: “Look at those old farmers sit- 
ting on the park bench.” “Who are 
all the men on the store boxes?” *‘ Looks 
like the Spit and Sputter Club’s in 
session today !”’ 

One may well ask why such once- 
successful men become the objects of 
community fun-making. The answer 
is not always easy. For, while operat- 
ng their farms, they were usually 
ossessed of neighborly kindness, gen- 
erosity, honesty, and that dignity and 
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independence which come from work- 
ing on and with the soil. 

In trying to determine what re- 
verse processes had changed their 
lives after they had decided to retire, 
I interviewed many farmers in [owa, 
Illinois, and Missouri—men who had 
gone or were going thru the process of 
conversion. The findings drawn from 
this informal survey are illuminating. 

I studied them with sympathy, for I 
had watched my own father retire 
from active farming. He began to talk 
about it when he was around 45. He 
accomplished it about 10 years later. 
About 15 years later still, after a few 
years in town, two in California, a 
winter in Florida, and one in New 
York City—and some years on another 
farm—he went back to the old home- 
stead. His last move was to the home 
place, which he bought back at 70. He 
farmed actively again. He did not put 
out crops; someone else did that. But 
he bought and fed cattle, his old love. 
He gardened; he pruned the orchard. 
At 81 he died on the farm he had first 
bought 58 years before. 

But simply pointing to such diffi- 
culties in the problem of conversion 
is not enough. “Something ought to be 
done.’’ Generally we are indebted to 
these men. Something in their situa- 
tion needs changing and that some- 
thing is not, like Charles Dana’s 
weather, beyond changing. What is it? 
In the first place, it need no longer 


The Older Man 


—for a Productive 


By Rev. L. P. Penningroth 


be taken for granted that our Ameri- 
can farmers who have had retirement 
problems in the past, will have the 
same problems in the future. For one 
thing, some farmers are today learn- 
ing to retire on the land. Many, indeed, 
are heeding the warning seen in the 
restlessness of certain neighbors who 
have moved to town. They are de- 
ciding to stay in the familiar, beloved 
surroundings, to keep up some physical 
work as long as possible, and to help 
play the mental game of farming as 
long as they live. 


For those who make this decision 
to remain on the acres, there is usually 
one of two solutions to the primary 
objection, the housing problem. Bear- 
ing in mind the advantages of each 
family’s having its own home, some 
older couples have built a home close 
by, either for themselves or for the 
young couple. 

The other way is to remodel the 
existing home into two apartments. 
Often the farmhouse is of such size as 
to warrant this. The Arthur Cozines, 
near West Branch, Iowa, had such a 
plan in operation for years. Farm 
magazines are featuring plans for 
remodeling farm homes into two- 
family houses. So, for many couples, 
the happy solution to the retirement 
problem has come and will continue 
to come from staying on the farm. 

The fact is, then, [Turn to page 56 
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Z 4.) New Killer for Weeds 


TREATED UNTREATED 


These broad-leaved weeds in 
this pasture were killed by 
2,4-D without injury to grass 


Bluegrass, above, was not in- 
jured, while the weeds were 
killed with spray treatment 


a “ . %, 
The plot of soybeans, above, 


before test which killed them. 
Legumes are usually injured 


Again, selectivity of chemical 
is evident when soybeans were 
killed, but not corn or grass 


\ 7 


9 ns 
te 


capa ds 


Stpecue 


Corn is resistant to the spray. This corn was cultivated but 
Above, corn cultivated and not sprayed, and weeds cut 
sprayed produced large crop. the yield. Note the bindweed, 
Pigeon grass was only weed left horse nettle...and the nubbins 
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By L. W. Kephart 


United States Department of Agriculture 


ia AUGUST, 1944, there appeared in a technical 
magazine which is read chiefly by scientists, an article 
describing the strange effect upon bindweed of spray- 
ing it with one of the so-called ““Shormone”’ chemicals, 
2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid. According to the 
report, this weed, a very tough customer indeed, 
curled up and died when sprayed with a very dilute 
solution of this obscure growth-regulating substance. 

The plant, it appeared, at first showed no ill effect, 
but within a few days the leaves twisted inward, the 
petioles curled, and the stems went thru acute con- 
vulsions which, had the plant been an animal, might 
well have been described as mortal agony. Eventu- 
ally the leaves fell off and the plant appeared to die. 

This was the first public announcement of a new 
process of weed control which was destined within 
the next 18 months to receive a whirlwind of pub- 
licity rivaling that of the famous insect-killer, DDT. 


UnrorTUNATELY, the publicity was soon far 
ahead of the facts. Few of the state agricultural ex- 
periment stations had ever heard of the process. The 
Department of Agriculture at Beltsville, Maryland, 
had been testing the method for some time, but for 
various reasons was not, at that time, in a position to 
disclose it. The publication of the bindweed article 
opened the gates. Manufacturers who could obtain 
2,4-D (as it soon came to be known) immediately 


began to put weed-killers on the market. A flood of 


inquiries engulfed the official information agencies. 
The claims that accompanied the early weed- 


killers were sometimes fantastic. Practically all of 


them claimed that a single treatment with the magic 
formula would destroy to the farthest root tip such 
injurious pests as bindweed, Canada thistle, Johnson 
grass, and poison ivy. To some it appeared that the 
arduous job of cultivating corn would soon be a 
thing of the past. Householders, they declared, would 
now enjoy weedless lawns. Highway commissioners 
would no longer have to mow the ragweed and bur- 
dock along the roadsides. Railroad section hands 
would have every Thursday off, because there would 
be no more weeds to kill. Utopia, so it seemed, was 


just around the corner. 


Harassep by lack of help, farmers bought the 
new 2,4-D weed-killers with enthusiasm. At first the 
results appeared to be all that the makers claimed. 
Bindweed vines turned brown and died to the 
ground. Dandelions in treated lawns went thru yel- 
lowish contortions and ceased to exist. Some corn- 
fields were completely cleared of cockleburs and 
velvet leaf by a once-over treatment with a potato 
sprayer—and with no injury to the corn. Honey- 
suckle, which long had defied Eastern orchardists, 
began to disappear from around the trees. Canada 
thistle seemed on the verge of defeat in the oat fields. 
To many it appeared that the age-old struggle with 
weeds was at last approaching anend. | 7urn to page 48 
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From the skies came better roofing.. 


SNeoa fllaminum 


Maybe you’ve already seen some. Because it didn’t take long after 
V-J Day for the big mills that made strong aluminum sheet for war 
planes to switch over to making farm roofing. 

But they can’t make it fast enough to keep up with demand. Farm 
owners were quick to see the great advantages of Alcoa Roofing Sheet. 
For those who’ve been lucky enough to get some, roofing troubles are 
over for years and years. 

Yours can be, too. No more rusting. You won’t have to paint alumi- 
num roofing. No worrying about sparks setting roofs on fire . . . nor 
lightning, if the roof is properly grounded. 

You'll hear more good news when you talk to your roofing dealer. 
When you learn the price, then figure how che ‘aply you can put on this 
easy -Lo-handle aluminum, and think of the trouble-free years of service 
you'll get . . . then’s when you'll realize how economical it is to buy 
\leoa Roofing Sheet. 

Look for that name ... ALCOA ROOFING SHEET . . . embossed 
right on the metal. If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, it’s worth waiting 
for. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF America, 1892 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


10 reasons why 

Alcoa Roofing Sheet 

is in demand: 
. Will not rust 6. Good looking 
. Needs no paint 7. Light roof load 
. Light to handle 8. Pure drainage 


. Fire protection 9. Economical cost 


. Cooler buildings 10. Good siding, too 











ALCOA 


ALCOR ®foortne sueet \ 











A lot of people like the Surge! 


...and a lot of people are eagerly installing the Surge 
every day...that’s why the full swing of stepped up peace 
time production can’t quite meet the demand for Surge 
Milkers. Dairy families need a machine that will do more 
of their work and save more of their time . . . they need 
Surge Milking! 

The Surge does automatically what other machines 
have to be helped to do. Only the Surge milks with a 


Use This Coupon 


Get the full facts about 
MONEY MAKING MILKING 


BABSON BROS. CO., Dept. 2513 
2843 W. 19th Street, Chicago 23, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge or obliga- 
tion, the full facts about Money Making Milking. 


Vame 


stimulating, automatic, downward and forward TUG & 
PULL. The increasing weight of the milk in the pail 
holds the teat cups down where they belong and protects 
the udders that write the milk checks. 

Ask your neighbor about his Surge ...ask him how it 
saves him more time and more money ...ask him about 
the kind of service that stands back of it. 

A modern machine is a better investment. 


Your Surge Service Dealer Makes Your 
Surge Milker Worth More Money 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


Dept. 2513, 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 23, Illinois 


SYRACUSE « MINNEAPOLIS e« KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES 


HOUSTON e¢ SEATTLE « TORONTO 
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Meldboard extension gives an extra ‘‘kick"’ to lay the 
furrow over clean on heavy soils or at slow speeds. With 


PLOW TO KILL THE BORER 





no trash exposed, the borers are sealed in, unable to 


reach the surface. No place to lay their eggs if they do 


By J. G. Gunning 


| clean plowing that seals the corn 


borer’s tomb. At the University of 


Illinois, 98 percent of live borers were 
destroyed when crop refuse was turned 
under with the aid of coulters, jointers, 
and wires:or trash shields. 

Clean plowing is essential in corn- 
borer control because it not only 
buries the live borer and smothers the 
moth that might ultimatély emerge, 
but it also destroys the breeding 
grounds of those live borers that may 
regain the surface. The coulter and 
jointer, first used on the old “sod- 
busting” plow, perform well in stalks 
ind stubble. The corn borer and 
rairie sod are over half a century 
part, but these same attachments 
hat helped to break tough prairie sod 
and pull under the tall buffalo grass 
ire today being used in borer control. 

Today the purpose of the coulter in 
plowing cornstalks is essentially the 
ime, and in addition it cuts stalks 
and stubble to a point where they can 
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be covered up easily. The larger the 
coulter, the more effective the job 
when plowing in corn-borer condi- 
tions. Small coulters tend to push the 
trash rather than to cut it. Notched 
coulters, of more recent origin, pro- 
vide increased traction when plowing 
under tough, wet corn. The coulter 
should be set to cut one-half the depth 
of plowing and one inch wider than 
the landside. When the coulter clamp 
is adjustable, the coulter hub should 
be set one to three inches back of the 
point of the plow. 

That old prairie plow that migrated 
west with our forefathers soon was to 
be encumbered with another attach- 
ment—the jointer—to cut a small, 
preliminary furrow in the heavy mat 
of grass just previous to the main fur- 
row slice. It cut and turned under the 
grass at the outer edge of the furrow 
slice, preventing protruding wisps that 
might remain above ground. 

Now, this same attachment rigged 


Drag wires cover cornstalks when 
attached to coulter and drawbar 


Notched coulters cut better in wet 
trash because of better traction 


Jointer aids in clean plowing by 
turning under the top edge of furrow 
























"1 


to the tractor plow to control the corn 
borer performs the same function in 
the cornfield—throwing trash, stalks, 
and stubble into the bottom of the 
furrow with a twist, where they are 
covered by the main furrow slice. 
Unfortunately, many of the jointers 
once in use were discarded as trouble- 
some, trash-collecting headaches. The 
easy way out of this situation is to ob- 
tain a modern, combination coulter and 
jointer which involves little or no ad- 
justment for different field conditions. 


Just in case you do run across the 
standing coulter that worked so well 
a few generations ago, note the follow- 
ing adjustments that are still quite 
workable: The jointers should be set 
to cut 2 to 3 inches deep, with the 
point of the jointer from 3/16 to 4 of 
an inch away from the coulter blade, 
when the plow is out of the ground. 
That small amount of clearance allows 
for the spring in the [ Jurn to page 46 
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A HOLE IN THE GROUND 
WITH A BRIGHT PROMISE 


The Kings’ plans for basement remodeling hold out Y 





new hope for you who have the older-type farm home 





Here's the King plan 









for convenient living lig 

th 

Left: This is the co 
present, dark hole is 
or 
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By Keith Hinchcliff Wi 


University of Illinois 


wi 
/ ee be no bogie man lurking in the re- to the needs of Morris and his family. They want room! ar. 
modeled basement of Mr. and Mrs. Morris King. Young The Kings expect much more of their revamped T 
Russell King will gladly run down to get potatoes or a basement—a central heating system, a laundry and 
‘can of peaches for his mother, much as he feared the drying room that might double as a recreation or game vn 
trip into the old cellar. room for the boys, a convenient food-storage room, = 
Come spring, A. J. King, who for the past 12 years and ready access to each from the service drea of the -_ 
has farmed the 400-acre Irle place 7 miles north of | main floor. A moment’s study of the present basement ” 
Urbana, plans to retire. He and Mrs. King have tenta- and of the basement as planned, both shown on this 2 
tive plans to buy or build a home in town and take page, will demonstrate what the Kings have in mind. _ 
things easier now. Morris King, back from three years’ Of course, the first step will be to gain the extra space a 
service in the southwest Pacific; his wife; Russell, 6; and these new features will require. Knocking out the east 
George Lee, 10; will take over the running of the farm. wall of the present cellar and digging out the earth in toe 
A modern basement is one of the most-needed and the unexcavated section seems to be the.best bet. The ie 
possible improvements the new operator and his family excavating job is one Morris can do at odd times. After + 
are counting on, and they have the “‘go-ahead”’ sign 80 years the ground is certain to be hard and packed, ol 
from the owner. but with the aia of his brother Bob’s portable grain " 
Since the sturdy condition of the 80-year-old, elevator as a lifter, the big job of excavating will be ) 
T-shaped house is good for several more decades of loosening up the earth with a pick. 
shelter, a new house hasn’t been considered. On the , 
other hand, the present 14-by-22-foot cellar with its Ir WOULD be impractical to bring in all the space ys 
dirt floor, rickety shelves, and cramped stairs leading now enclosed by the foundation walls because remov- in 
only to the great outdoors certainly doesn’t measure up ing too much earth would endanger their footings. In- 
Ul 
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The ell at right in this picture of the King home holds the living 
room and upstairs bedroom and sits over the new laundry-game 
room cellar space which is shown in drawing to immediate left 


stead, the new vvall will be laid up 18 to 24 inches inside, 
creating a shelf all along the former walls. This is best 
seen in the laundry and game room. This offset will 
be covered with a concrete capping. 

Because the old cellar has only one short side next 
to an outside wall, the new part will have to provide 
most of the light and ventilation for the whole base- 
ment. However, the east and south sides offer some good 
window exposures, thereby making the new portion 
quite desirable for a laundry and drying area. 

While the laundry room rightly claims the best- 
lighted and best-ventilated portion of the basement, 
the heating system demands but little in this regard. Of 
course, it should rate a central location if possible. This 
is especially desirable with a gravity type of hot-air 
or hot-water system. The southeast corner of the space 
occupied by the old cellar offers everything necessary. 
The Kings haven’t settled between an automatic coal 
and an oil furnace yet, but, in either case, provision 
will be made for inside fuel storage. If coal fuel is 
selected, the furnace will be fed by a stoker connected 
with a direct feed bin. This is the setup shown in the 
drawing at upper left. 


rT 

THE advantages of forced air over a gravity system 
are being given some consideration. The extra $200 
to $250 a forced system would cost would allow smaller 
and rectangular-shaped ducts giving greater headroom 
around the King’s furnace. It would give a quicker re- 
sponse, provide more uniform circulation of air (which 
can be filtered), and offer opportunities for summer 
cooling with some added equipment. 

A good furnace installation means one safe from fires, 
too. After all the work has been done to get a basement, 
it isn’t Morris’ idea to let the job go up in smoke. One 
precaution will be to see that there are at least 18 inches 
of space between the furnace and the ceiling joists— 
or else he will shield the joists above the furnace with 
gypsum or asbestos board. 

An adequately-sized chimney is something else the 
new furnace needs. As in most old houses, the flues in the 
King house are too small for an oil- or coal-burning 
furnace. The flue will need to be at least 8’’ x 12” and 
preferably 12” x 12’. By all means, it [Turn to page 40 
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Saving 
Our Egg Markets 


By H. E. Botsford 


Cornell University 


Tue handwriting on the wall seems to predict 
an increasing demand for high-quality eggs. 
Most of the time, in recent years, the demand for 
eggs has greatly exceeded the supply for civilian 
use, and quality took a back seat. Any edible 
eggs could be sold easily and at a good price. 
As we approach normal, without huge govern- 
ment-buying programs, selling eggs again will 
enter a market more competitive with other 
foods—and even competitive between grades 
of eggs. 

The greatest single factor in this competition 
will be quality, as it has been in the past. De- 
mand for it is expected to be keen. Consumers 
are usually well supplied with lower-quality 
eggs. The sad part of the story is that high 
qualities are seldom plentiful enough to meet 
the demand. Most of the troubles of up-grading 
and up-pricing during normal times may be 
traced to scarcity of high-quality eggs. 

Let’s examine this question of quality in eggs 
and its relation to the egg industry. A few perti- 
nent facts stand out: 


Candling doesn't improve quality. [t mere- 
ly finds the quality ot the egg at the moment of 
candling. High quality is found only if eggs are 
handled in such a way as to hold the quality 
the hen put in the egg and which was there 
when the egg was laid. 

This care must be given at the farm, during 
the marketing process every step of the way to 
the consumer, and, yes, by the housewife her- 
self if she wants the quality there when used. 
Without the cooperation of all, a program of 
selling high-quality eggs will fail. 


Good eggs whet taste. A larger number of 
higher qualities at retail stores helps in un- 
covering future demand, because, when con- 
sumers see the eggs in quantity and, eventually, 
try them, new buyers are made. That this shift 
has occured and will again occur is proved by 
many large retailers of eggs in Eastern markets 
operating under state egg-grading laws. Sup- 
plies from nearby cooperatives are sought to 
replace cars of eggs formerly purchased else- 
where. Other retailers comb intensive egg 
regions of these states and weed out low- 
quality producers in order to get the qualities 
they desire. 

An illustration of both the demand for and 
the scarcity of top-grade eggs is found in Ohio, 
which requires all eggs sold at retail to be 
labeled according to four grades. Altho Ohio 
has been selling top-grade eggs for years, there 
are still not enough to meet the demand, ac- 
cording to state authorities. 

They further state, ““The price of AA eggs 
never dropped even when the farm price went 
as low as 17 cents. The demand | Turn to page 133 
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Juan Guzman 
Colorful, if not cleanly, the Mexican version of 
our supermarket offers the Indian woman shopper 
a variety of bargains—everything from ‘“‘frijoles”’ 
to forks. There are knickknacks for tourists, too 


os 


Black Star 
This smoldering beauty is Paricutin, Mexico's 
‘“‘new" and only active volcano. A bad-tempered 
celebrity, it erupted in 1943, driving farmers 
from its area, and burying a neighboring town 


Ewing Gallows! 
Looks like slow work, but natives along the nev 
road to Oaxaca say it’s one way to thresh wheat 
The straw is stacked after wheat is sifted; roof o! 
the thatch protects the stack from rainy weathe' 





’ land nearby 


You've done a bang-up war job on that farm— 
now it's time for a vacation! For a sunny, 


unusual kind of trip, why not go to Mexico? 


By James L. Wyatt _ i Le ee 
Ewing Galloway 
Believe it or not, these butterfly-net gadgets (‘‘tiruspetuacas”’) are for 
fishing! Here, with the owners, they're ready for action on Lake Patz- 


ES: ieeniy Yann fj tere an Gall of din: bike cuaro, popular summer resort in the state of Michoacan. With its blue 
wife hasn’t recently said to hina. “We Sol m sneniiiiatos 199 skies and old world customs, Michoacan is fascinating to its visitors 
“ ; c c . 


For such a superman, a trip to Mexico would probably . 

hold no allure—he mightn’t even like Tito Guizar! 
To a dog-tired tiller of the soil, however, a visit with 

our southern neighbor holds real promise—and well it 

might! With its sunny midwinter climate, its interesting, 

“different” people, its thousand and one scenic delights 

—and even its easy-to-take visual history—Mexico 

can’t help being an antidote to an overworked, war- 

weary farmer’s problems. 
Were magic carpets, or even new cars, available, 

transportation to this holiday land might be simpler. 

As it is, the family sedan can still make | Turn to page 60 


Ewing Galloway 
No transportation problems here! Mexicans on the road to market with 
pulque, the national beverage, make use of age-old conveyance, burros. 
Pulque, obtained from the maguey plant, is to Mexicans what beer is to 
Germans. When water supply is questionable, it's used as a substitute 


Pix Juan Guzman Juan Guzman 
Taxco, perched on a mountainside, is tourist's Close-up profile of Popo, eternally snow-covered, Floating gardens of Xochimilco feature hundreds 
dream of a quaint Mexican town. Famed for its eternally glamorous. Altho officially declared of hired boats, which transport passengers thru 
market, Taxco attracts many painters, who find extinct, the old landmark occasionally grumbles, | winding canals in an atmosphere of bright music 
real inspiration in its red-tiled, Castilian roofs sending up a few puffs of smoke for its audience and fragrant flowers. Just outside Mexico City 

















s MAJESTY OF ORGAN 
music, echoing in Gothic 
nave and choir... 
gentle tribute to one 
dearly loved. Departed. 


It is in this hour that the 
heart seeks something 
fine to bestow. Perhaps 
that is why, through the 
years, the choice of so 
many has been the 
Clark Metal Grave Vault. 
The finest tribute ... the 
most trusted protection. 
Stately. Beautiful. 
Armored against the 
elements. All metal. 
Nonporous. Noncracking. 
Designed to use the 
pressure of trapped air 
in the dome to hold out 
water in the ground. 

An enduring custodian. 
A sanctuary worthy of 
those you would honor 
with the finest. 


The finest tribute... 
the most trusted protection 





VAULTS 


When aninverted tumbler 
is submerged in water, 
the pressure of trapped 
air in the glass prevents 





water from rising inside. Placed over the 
casket, the Clark Grave Vault is designed to ex- 
clude water by this same scientific principle. 
Copyrighted 1946, The Clark Grave Vault Co., Columbus, 0. 
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THE 
FARM 
VIZBOX 








By Gus Larson 


Tuts Quizbox will test you on every- 
thing from giant popcorn to wet ducks. 
So if you like variety, try your hand at 
these questions. For each question an- 
swered correctly, score 5 points. A perfect 
score is 70 points. If you score (a) 60 to 
70 points—that’s excellent! (b) 50 to 60 
points—still tops. (c) 40 to 50 points— 
you can get by. Below 40 points—go 
stand in the corner! 


1. Some farmers graze turkeys uphill. 
Temporary fences enclosing turkeys are 
started at the bottom of a hill and moved 
up as grass is grazed off. This is done to 
(a) reduce disease (b) make feeding 
easier (c) exercise turkeys. 


2. Sometimes there’s a little sense to 
superstitions we have. What do you 
think of this one—‘‘Peppers will grow best 
if planted by a redhead’’? This state- 
ment is (a) false (b) true (c) true if red- 
head has long hair. 


3. Early feather development in chicks 
means fewer pinfeathers at age 12 weeks. 
Selection for fast feathering can be done 
when chicks are a day old by selecting 
those that have (a) largest partially de- 
veloped quills (b) shortest quills (c) no 
feathers. 


4. Modern breeding and feeding is 
vastly superior to that of 50 years ago. 
Can you guess how much better? How 
much more feed did it take 50 years ago 
to produce a dozen eggs than it does now? 
(a) two pounds (b) three pounds (c) 
one pound. 


5. The best time to memorize is (a) in 
the morning before you have breakfast 
(b) in the evening before going to bed 
(c) in the afternoon after a turkey or 
chicken dinner. 


6. If ducklings get doused by cold rain 
before 8 weeks of age, they may get a 
fatal chill. This is so because before that 
age (a) feathers don’t shed water (b) back 
feathers are not developed (c) back 
feathers of the ducklings have not yet 
taken on oily surface. 


7. Most popcorn expands about 20 times 
in popping and explodes into butterfly 
shapes. A new hybrid popcorn is not 
only more tender and bursts into mush- 
room shapes, but explodes to a size of 
(a) 30 times size of kernel (b) 50 times 
(c) 70 times. 


8. If moss grows in your front yard, the 
soil must be sour. This statement is (a) 
true (b) false (c) true if moss lasts thru 
more than one summer. 


9. Suppose you stepped up to a cow, 
placed a measuring tape around the 
animal directly back of the front legs, 
and found the measured heart girth to 
be 70 inches. How much would the cow 
weigh? (a) roughly 600-700 pounds 
(b) roughly 900-1,000 (c) roughly 1,100 
to 1,300 pounds. 


10. Who introduced the log cabin to 
America? Bet you won’t know. Would you 
say (a) Indians (b) Swedes (c) English? 


11. Thirteen penicillin plants costing 
$20,000,000 now produce nine pounds of 
penicillin a day. Does penicillin come 
from (a) mold (b) undistilled sea water 
(c) old tennis balls? 


12. Keeping up with turkey news? Latest 
forecasts of scientists are that turkeys can 
be made to (a) lay two eggs a day (b) 
mature in a month’s less time (c) live on 


half less feed. 


13. From where do those tiny, brown, 
fruit flies come? Do they breed in (a) 
decaying vegetable matter (b) in un- 
painted kitchens (c) in dark cellars? 


14. Know where the name “‘strawberry”’ 
most probably comes from? Would you 
guess (a) from straw used in mulching 
plants (b) from runners which resemble 
scattered straws (c) from a famous South- 
ern planter by the name of Colonel Watt 
A. Strawberry? 


For correct answers see page 54 
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FRANK MOTZ, prominent farmer of near 
Battle Creek, Michigan, is pleased to learn 
from Martin Ball, Texaco tank wagon driver, 
that Texaco’s New Fire-Chief gasoline is 


loaded with extra power! 


CHANGE TO THIS ENTIRELY NEW GASOLINE, LOADED WITH 





EXTRA POWER FOR YOUR TRACTOR, TRUCK AND CAR — 


IT’S NEW 74R£Z-CHIEF 





OU will revise all your ideas 
about gasoline when you put 
this great New FIRE-CHIEF to 
‘ work in your tractor, truck and car. 
For every drop is loaded with 
extra power to give you more pull 
where the going is tough, more 
hours and miles per gallon, 
smoother all-around engine per- 
formance. 
This great new development in 
gasoline comes from the same 


IT PAYS TO 
FARM WITH 


BIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Il!.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
‘Tonace Products also distributed by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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giant Texaco refineries that pro- 
duced the super fuels that powered 
America’s air fleets to victory. 

Molecules were split and scien- 
tifically rebuilt to “tailor-make” 
this New FIRE-CHIEF specially 
for tractor, truck and car engines. 

Call in your local Texaco Man 
today and power-up with New 
FIRE-CHIEF gasoline. Get more 
power for your money. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 





MARFAK GETS HAMMER 
TEST AT MOTZ FARM 


MR. MOTZ watches with interest as Ed Lin- 
coln, Texaco consignee, gives Marfak Chas- 
sis Lubricant the “hammer test’. Note that 
Marfak has cushioned the blow, has not 
spattered away and holds the cardboard 
firmly adhered to the hammer head, That's 
the way Marfak sticks to the bearings of 
farm machinery. 


MR. MOTZ stands back as Mr. Lincoln 
reaches way out to give cup grease a smack 
with a hammer that Sends it spattering in 
all directions. Mr. Lincoln just missed get- 
ting some on his suit. 

Obviously cup grease 

lacks the qualities to 

stay on the job that 

Marfak has. 





Tune in The TEXACO STAR THEATRE with James Melton Sunday nights. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA: Complete broadcasts 


of great operas 


every Saturday afternoon. Consult newspapers for time and station. 


D FROLUM 
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AS MODERN AS 


* 
THE FERGUSON SYSTEM 


Turned the Tractor 
o a Farming Machine 


1 laws instead of heavy 
gain penetration an 


int 


@ Uses natura 
inbuilt weight to 


traction. 
lower, set and con- 


@ Enables you to lift, 

trol implements by hydraulic power in- 

stead of muscle power- 

@ Encourages flexible farming by one- 
-qute implement attaching, one-wrenc 

adjustments, and automatic change 


of traction to suit the job. 

@ Provides automatic protection against 
hidden obstacles without “losing the 
implement. 


THE 











HARRY 


FERGUSON, 


INC., 


FERGUSON SYSTEM 








DETROIT, 


One of M 
of. ANY cadsaniages ... with the 


FERGUSO 
N SYSTEM the tractor automatically 


changes its weight to suit the job 


Ask your friendly FERGUSON DEALER 


MICHIGAN 
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FINGER TIP LEVELING CRANK TILTS OR LEVELS 
IMPLEMENTS. No knuckles skinned, or backs strained, 
fighting long, clumsy levers. With the Ferguson System, a 
few finger tip turns of a crank on the tractor tilt or level the 

implement without stopping. 


A one-minute demonstration of the 
FERGUSON SYSTEM 


One advantage of the Ferguson System that interests every 
farmer is the way the tractor automatically adjusts its weight 
to fit the work. 

Natufally, this is an outstanding advantage. It enables one 
economical tractor to do every kind of job, heavy or light. 
How does this work? 

For example: Instead of using heavy built-in weight, the 
Ferguson System provides traction by carrying the plow as 
well as simply pulling it. Thus, the implement’s weight, its 
downward suck, and the weight of the soil on the plow 
bottoms all transfer weight to the tractor’s rear wheels— 
as indicated by the curved arrows in the picture at the left. 

At the same time, through the Ferguson System of 3-point 
linkage, a strong, for. ard-slanting thrust is exerted that holds 
the front wheels down, too—as shown by the long arrow. 

Heavy going merely increases these natural forces. Har- 
nessed by the Ferguson System, they alter the traction to suit 
the job, instantly and automatically. 

The other pictures show a few more of the many advantages 
of the Ferguson System. We would like to demonstrate them 
for you, without any obligation, right on your own farm. 

Ten minutes behind the wheel will convince you that the 
Ferguson System turned the tractor into a Farming Machine. 
You will see how its speedy, effortless operation has taken 
clumsy, lever-tugging drudgery out of farming. By saving 
time and strength, the Ferguson System makes possible more 
farming .. . and the enjoyment of Better Living, too. 
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HARROW DISCS ANGLED OR STRAIGHTENED WHILE 
MOVING. With the Ferguson System, hydraulic finger tip 
control straightens and re-angles discs without stopping. 
No mounding of dirt on turns, relieves strain on tractor, 
saves fuel. Protects grassed waterways. 





SAFETY STARTER WON’T OPERATE WITH TRACTOR 
IN GEAR. No danger of a crash through barn wall, over a 
bank, or into people if tractor is left in gear. The Ferguson 
System safety starter gives sure protection to aged, handi- 
capped, or child operators. 





SAVES TIME AND STRENGTH FOR BETTER FARMING. 
With the Ferguson System, fast, easy operation leaves time 
and strength—for cutting timber, improving soil, fences 
and buildings, or raising more livestock—a host of money- 
making opportunities. 
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@ It makes no difference on what 


type of roof you use them—Tite-On 
Shingles’ interlocking design makes 
them windproof. Even the extreme 
wind velocities caused by the sharp 
curves of “Gothic” or Round roofs 
can’t budge these weatherproof, fire- 
resistant shingles. 

Concealed interlocking is the se- 
cret, the reason why Tite-Ons stay 
in place while other shingles go fly- 
ing! Each shingle interlocks at four 
places, and in addition has concealed 
nailing at four points. No metal 
strips, holding gadgets or exposed 
nails to rust away. 

Plan now to re-roof with these 
unique windproof shingles. Remem- 
ber, you get these features only in 
genuine Tite-On Shingles, made ex- 


clusively by The Ruberoid Co. 


RUBEROID 
TITE-ON SHINGLES 


‘MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION===""""1 
The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


C) Send me your barn maintenance book “Profitable 


Fesesesseeseeaens 


SEES a 





Farm Buildings.” 


[) Who is the nearest Ruberoid dealer? 


Address_ 


| . as State___ 
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Tite-On Shingles give sure wind protection on 
Gothic and other curved roof surfaces. 
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A Hole in the Ground 


With a Bright Promise 
[From page 33] 


will include a flue lining. Furthermore 
a separate flue—tho of minimum size 
will be needed for the water heater, if it 
burns coal. 

Some of the Kings’ neighbors, wh« 
are planning similar improvements, may 
find it necessary to locate the chimney 
outside against the wall. But if at al! 
possible, an inside location should bk 
found. In the first place, the chimney 
will stay warmer on the inside, whic! 
allows smoke to draw quicker when start- 
ing a fire. In addition, less heat is lost t 
the outside, and in most cases the out- 
side chimney takes away a great dea 
from the appearance of the house. 


Irs so easy to mislocate the fuel- 
storage room where it is a continual 
problem to service. The Kings find that 
the west end of their old cellar would 
serve well as a fuel room since it is o1 
the service-drive side of the house. Too 
this places the coal room as far as pos- 
sible from the laundry room, giving 
obvious advantages. Even with this 
space between, a dust-tight partitio1 
wall, of either masonry or frame con- 
struction of center-matched boards over 
building paper, will be used for an extra 
precaution. The suggested 7’ x 10’ coa 
room will provide space for about 9 tons 
of coal when filled to a 5-foot depth 
perhaps a season’s supply. 


App1nc a heating system to the base- 
ment won’t improve the requirements 
for vegetable storage. The location of this 
room ought to make it as accessible as 
practical from the kitchen area, yet 
remote from the furnace, because most 
vegetables store best if the temperature is 
kept in the upper 30’s. To accomplish 
this, the Kings’ plan calls for the vege- 
table-storage room to be located in the 
north end of the new space, and in- 
sulated from the laundry room. Probably 
a frame wall covered on the vegetable- 
room side with insulation board and o1 
the laundry-room side with asbestos o1 
fiber building-board, plywood, or other 
abuse-taking material applied over a 
vapor layer, will be found adequate. I! 
a need for more insulation is indicated 
the space between the studs in the wall! 
can be filled. A piece of insulating board 
covering the back of the door will give 
further protection. Insulation from the 
cold outside wails above the ground line 
may be required if moisture appears on the 
surface. No windows are planned for the 
vegetable-storage room since electric 
lights will provide the necessary illumi- 
nation. But openings in or above the 
foundation walls will be needed for venti- 
lating ducts. At least one of these ducts 
should extend almost to the floor, and 
all should have means of closing during 
cold snaps. Slatted shelves have the 
advantage of allowing better circulation 
of air. 

The Kings want to keep an outside 
entrance to the basement but protected 
with a prefabricated-steel bulkhead that 
won't go loose-hinged or fall apart with 
decay. The outside entrance will make 
the storage room easy to get at for such 
outside equipment as a lawn mower and 
garden tools. In addition, it will make 
ash removal more convenient because 
the entrance is right next to the service 
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drive. The storage room will also hold 
the pump and pressure tank, now taking 
up space on the back porch and causing 
no end of trouble. 

Without convenient access to the 
main floor and kitchen area, the best 
plan for a basement space would be in 
vain. Frequently, a grade entrance with 
steps from the landing does fairly well. 
In other cases—as with the Kings—there 
was no space left on the porch for a stair- 
way. But the 19-foot-long ‘dining room 
above had enough that a 4-foot slice for 
a staircase would never be missed. The 
proposed location allows the stairway to 
lead directly down to the center of the 
basement. Mrs. King knows the dangers 
of winding steps, and they plan to avoid 
them like the plague. A handrail and a 
good light with switches top and bottom 
won’t be overlooked, either. This is a 
safety measure that every building farmer 
should keep in mind, whether in the 
house or in the service buildings of the 
farmyard. 

Morris is looking into the details of 
good construction methods, too. Among 
the most rewarding considerations are 
those that produce a watertight, durable, 
and easy-to-clean floor. The old, two- 
course, ““‘base and topping”? method of 
placing a concrete floor is out. Instead, 
the recommendations of the Portland 
Cement Association fora one-course floor 
will be followed. Essentially, this is to 
place concrete of a 1-214-3 mix of ce- 
ment, sand, and gravel in a single course. 
Water must be limited to 5) gallons per 
sack of cement if a watertight job is ex- 
pected. Slight adjustments of sand and 
gravel may be necessary to obtain a 
workable mix, but never more water 
except when sand and gravel happen to 
be bone.dry. After a slight set, the floor 
should be given gritty surface by use of a 
wood float. 


THERE’s no seepage problem for the 
Kings to worry about, but some of the 
neighbors with similar new basement 
hopes are less fortunate. Sometimes a 
slight seepage condition can be handled 
by placing the slab on a gravel or cinder 
fill and using a draintile around the 
edge of the footings. In other cases, a 
layer of pitch and felt between two 
layers of concrete will do the job. But 
where ground water is likely to rise above 
the basement-floor level, the job should 
be handled by an experienced structural 
engineer. 

Concrete masonry units will likely be 
used for the walls of the King basement. 
One good reason for this is that they re- 
quire no form lumber; lumber is still 
scarce, as we too-well know. Only good, 
dense blocks should be used, and they 

ould have their joints well filled with 
rich mortar. 


Because Morris and his regular hired 
lp will do practically all the work, 
sts are not expected to be a limiting 
tor. A little arithmetic indicates that 
‘ major construction spending will go 

about 10 yards of concrete, 700 
isonry units, 1,000 board feet of lum- 
ber, and miscellaneous plumbing, wiring, 
talwork, and millwork items. 
lurning a hole under a house into a 
idern, efficient basement with a future 
\l bring its quota of headaches, for sure, 
but with inspiration, a clear plan of 
tion, and some good plugging, the 
b can be done with considerable satis- 
‘action to all parties concerned. END 
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KYL The annual cost of farm and 


rural fires a 


mounts to $200,000,000 ... 


$20,000,000 . .. $2,000,000? 


ANSWER: Two hundred million 
dollars a year! And many of these fires 
could have been prevented! For ex- 
ample, many fires . . . and many deaths, 
too .. . are caused by quickening fires 
with gasoline or kerosene. Why take 
such a terrible chance to save a few 
minutes’ work? 


And loss from friction, too, though 
not so spectacular as loss from fire, 
adds up to thousands of dollars in wear 
and tear on farm machinery. Better 
check with your Phillips Distributor to 
be sure your equipment is properly 
lubricated. For most farm lubricating 
jobs, for your car, truck or tractor, ask 
for Phillips 66 Motor Oil . . . a natu- 
rally good tough oil with staying qual- 
ities. 

And for a quick-starting gasoline 
with high anti-knock properties we 
suggest Phillips 66 Gasoline. It’s an 
exceptionally fine fuel. Makes an old 
engine purr like a kitten! Just drive in 
at the Orange and Black sign and try a 
tankful. The minute you step on the 
starter you'll see that Phillips 66 is a 
gasoline with plenty of gumption! 


“FILL ‘ER FULL 











FREE. Send for your copy 
of PHILFARMER 


This condensed farm magazine is 
packed with pictures, information, en- 
tertainment. There’s something in it 
for every member of the farm family. 
To receive copies regularly, send your 
mame today to: Philfarmer, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla 











For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 


O' PHILLIPS’ 
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STARTABILITY 


PROVED 











Repeated germination testing 
of Funk’s G-Hybrid seed helps 
assure a fast start and a full, 
vigorous, uniform stand on your 
farm. 


Taking No Chances With 
YOUR Seed Corn 

During the winter, samples 
from every lot of Funk’s G- 
Hybrid seed are “‘planted”’ ex- 
perimentally—to see how the 
seed will germinate under actual 
growing conditions on your farm 
this spring. Seed of doubtful 
germination can be eliminated 
in this way. 

Look for the tag on the Funk's 
“G” bag. It states clearly the 
percentage of germination to 
expect from your seed. 


Funk’s “G”’ Gets Growing 
in a Hurry! 

You can count on fast early 
growth from Funk’s “G” in 
your cornfield under normal 
spring weather. And whatever 
grade’ of adapted Funk’s G- 
Hybrids you plant, you can de- 
pend on the same topnotch re- 
sults—a good heavy yield of big, 
sound ears that husk out clean 
and easily—corn that pays off 
at harvest time on your farm, 
because it’s Funk’s G-Hybrid— 
CONSISTENTLY GOOD ... 
YEAR AFTER YEAR. 
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A Kingdom for a Hired Hand 


[From page 27] 


for farm and home were demonstrated. 
Cooperating were agricultural engineer- 
ing and other departments of the colleges 
of agriculture, extension agents, various 
machinery dealers, and leading farmers. 
Other valuable services, comparable to 
those mentioned, have been undertaken 
elsewhere. 

The full-time use of farm machinery 
will continue to be important this season. 
In this connection, a program to aid the 
movement of custom combines and har- 
vest labor is of much interest in the wheat 
and small-grain states. Approximately 
65 million acres of wheat, other small 
grains, and flax were grown in these 
states in 1945. Many farmers extended 
the use of their combines by following 
the harvest north from Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas. The various state extension 
farm-labor offices kept each other in- 
formed concerning the progress of the har- 
vest and movement of the custom outfits. 


Maps showing grain areas, approxi- 
mate acreages combined, harvest dates, 
principal highways, and names and loca- 
tions of county extension and farm-labor 
offices were widely distributed for direc- 
tion of custom operators and workers. 
Many combine operators located their 
jobs and secured harvest labor thru 
county extension offices. 

Will machinery use and reorganiza- 
tion of farm operations allow continued 
full production with less labor? Experi- 
enced and capable V. M. Anderson, 
agricultural agent of Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Iowa, has stated that his county’s 
agricultural production has been main- 
tained at a peak thru the war period, with 
even fewer workers in agriculture than 
in prewar years. He believes that efficient 
planning of operations, with increased 
machinery use, will require less farm 
labor for Montgomery County’s general 
and livestock farming. Doubtless, this 
reflects the situation in other counties. 

Scarcity of year-round farm labor, a 
major problem in the war years, con- 
tinues to be serious. Many reports indi- 
cate that poor housing for the worker’s 
family is often a consideration which is 
not overcome by offers of good wages, in 
hiring help. Workers who have experi- 
enced reasonably good living conditions 
in industry do not happily accept less. 
Shortage of building materials has pre- 
vented much improvement to date, but 
when materials are again freely available 
there should be considerable develop- 
ment of good housing for farm labor. 
Most thinking farmers believe it is nec- 
essary to provide housing with adequate 
conveniences if satisfactory year-round 
employees are to be attracted. 

Jobs given ta seasonal farm labor, re- 
ported by the Federal Extension Farm 
Labor office for the period January 1 to 
December 31, 1945, were 7,000,000 in 
round numbers. Of these, jobs for youth 
were somewhat over 1,000,000. Seasonal 
employment was largely in production 
and harvest of vegetables, sugar beets, 
fruits, grain, and cotton. Most youth 
workers, chiefly from nearby towns and 
cities, were transported daily from their 
homes to fields within reasonable travel 
distance. Others were housed in camps 
on property of employers, or in public 
camps, from which they were hauled 
daily to work. The patriotic urge was a 


large argument in sending many of thes: 
young workers to farms. 

Now, where youth workers have been 
well directed, employers generally have 
found their work to be satisfactory. An 
adult supervisor to each 30 to 35 workers 
usually increased the output, earnings, 
and satisfaction of both employers and 
workers. Henry Liembach, a successfu! 
grower of Lorain County, Ohio, who has 
used crews of city girls in vegetable work 
and in corn detasseling, comments fa- 
vorably on the usefulness of supervised 
youth groups in seasonal farm work. 

Whether, in 1946, youth will make a 
like contribution in production and har- 
vest of seasonal crops depends partly on 
the quality of the recruitment programs, 
and partly on whether these youngsters 


can be made to feel the importance of 


their work. Their efforts will continue to 
be needed! 


Turvu the years, patterns of movements 
of migrant workers have developed. 

A marked increase in demand for such 
workers may be expected this season. 
The situation regarding sugar beets 
illustrated this. The 1945 crop was ap- 
proximately one-third larger than in 
1944, but the need for future sugar sup- 
plies has caused an announced increase 
of $1 per ton in price support for the 1946 
crop. Thus, a 31-percent increase in 
acreage is sought. Sugar-beet production 
has large labor needs, and many hands 
will-be needed to attend and harvest the 
possible season’s acreage. 

Where group housing of farm workers 
is necessary, many employers have at- 
tempted to provide camps with adequate 
conveniences and sanitation to serve the 
workers. The migrant assembly and re- 
ferral camps of 42 Texas communities 
are noteworthy. Many growers’ farm- 
labor associations have made housing one 
of their functions. The migrant camp at 
Pike, Wyoming County, New York, es- 
tablished by the Wiscoy [Turn to page 44 
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OSCAR 


Here's the first cartoon since the 
honorable discharge of Oscar and 
Cartoonist Bob Davenport from the 
Army. We'll have more!—Editors 
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"Welcome home!” 
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Sue Stories about the Crop that never Fails 





KANSAS FARMER PUTS CASH 


WHERE IT DOES MOST GOOD 





HARRINGTON, a Kansas farmer, woke up in 
the middle of the night. 

He got to thinking, as most of us do in the Ionely 
hours, about the '7/s”’ of life. What would happen, 
for example, to his wife and family if something 
happened to him? 

There was a mortgage on the farm. who'd pay 
that? There were bills to pay: who'd pay them? 
There were three children to educate: who’d do that? 
They'd have to have a paid hand around the place 
until the children grew up, if he should die: who'd 
take care of that? 

And even if he lived, suppose hard times came 
along: where'd he get the cash to tide him over? 


The Silver Lining 


Things can look pretty bad in the middle of the 
night. And in the case of Hartington, they looked 
a lot worse than they really were. For Harrington 
had a Northwestern Mutual life insurance policy 
and it had betn in force since the second week after 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


Founded 1857 - MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


The Crop thal never Gails 


his marriage. It not only provided the answers to 
all the “ifs” and “who'’d-do-this-or-thats,” but it had 
a swell cash value built up that was even better than 
money in the bank. 

A lot of people overlooked this cash value part 
of a going life insurance program. You pay life in- 
surance money to protect your loved ones and your- 
self. But all this time you're paying it, the cash value 
of your policy is increasing. If poor times come, you 
can borrow money on that cash value and still keep 
the policy in force. 


As Harrington said — 


“When you put cash into life imsurance you're put- 
ting it where it does the most good, the way I look 
at it. I’ve doubled the size of my farm, paid my 
premiums when crops were bad, and took care of 
an unexpected hospital bill in the bargain — all 
with life insurance money.” 

There’s a Northwestern Mutual agent near you. 
He can help you plan a life insurance program that 
can very well be the means of lifting money worries 
from your life. When he calls, hear what he has to 
say — especially about Northwestern Mutual’s /ow 
net cost life insurance. 

In the meantime, send the coupon below fora copy 
of Northwestern Mutual’s new booklet on financial 
freedom called, “To You, Mr. Farmer.” It tells you 
the many ways life insurance can help 
you and every member of your family. a 
No company excels Northwestern 4 






Mutual in that happiest of all busi- 
ness relationships — old cus- 
tomers coming back for more. 






Please see that I get a copy of your new booklet called, “To You, Mr. 
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How much damage do weeds do to your pasture? Sometimes it’s 


hard to figure. Of course, if you have an infestation of poisonous 


weeds and your cattle or sheep begin to die off like flies, you 


know the answer. But the loss from wild garlic, bitter weed, or 


burdock has to be figured in lowered milk checks, in lost weight, 


in reduced acreage, and in other hidden income losses which are 


actually just as serious as those you suffer when a steer is poisoned. 


The new weed-killer, Weedone, 
kills a large number of pasture and 
range weeds easily . . . completely, 
economically. And mark this well: 
Weedone picks out the weeds and 
kills them without killing the 
grass! Yes, Weedone, sprayed on 
grass, is that long-sought aid for the 
farmer, a genuinely selective weed- 
killer. 


Here are some of the pasture 
weeds that Weedone kills: annual 
and biennial thistles, the mustards, 
wild garlic, puncture vine, horse 
tail, bindweed, honeysuckle, dog 
fennel, poverty weed, camel thorn, 
teazel, bull nettle, burdock, cockle- 
bur, dodder, field buttercup, flea- 
bane, the ragweeds, hoary cress, 
and nutgrass. And don’t forget the 
cattle killers: blue weed, Klamath 
weed, water hemlock, lupine, 
larkspur... 


In addition, Weedone kills the 
deep-rooting perennials (more on 
these next month), and many 
weeds that ruin crops and block irri- 
gation ditches. 


Weedone is Easy to Handle 
Weedone is less poisonous to ani- 
mals and humans than common 
salt; it is not explosive; it does not 
corrode metal spray equipment; it 
does not hurt the soil. But, sprayed 
on weed leaves, Weedone travels 
down and kills right out to the 
root tips. 


Weedone Is Economical 


The price of one poisoned steer will 
buy enough Weedone to spray 
thoroughly about ten acres of bad 
infestation. On a spot basis, it is 
enough to spray many times that 
area. 


Bring your pasture up to the point where it's doing its full share of the work. 


Pian your spraying program now. Ask your dealer about Weedone or write to 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Specialists in Plant Control 





MAKERS OF WEEDONE, ROOTONE, TRANSPLANTONE AND FRUITONE 


ad 


AMBLER, PA. 


A Kingdom for a 
Hired Hand 
[ From page 42 | 


Growers’ Cooperative Association, re- 
sulted from a forward-looking farm-labo: 
cooperative’s effort for its members and 
their employees. Various others of th: 
43 farm-labor cooperatives of New Yor! 
have given earnest attention to housin 
their seasonal help. Of interest in this 
connection is the employment by Corne! 
University’s Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice of an engineer who gives full-time 
service in farm-labor housing problems 

In periods of slack farm work last yea: 
in their home states, approximatel\ 
10,500 farm workers were moved by th: 
Extension Service to harvest areas across 
state lines, helping to save highly valuab|. 
crops. Most workers were returned to thei: 
home states for important seasonal har- 
vest work there; and the time of thei: 
employment away was, therefore, limi- 
ted by seasonal demands, 


SraTEs requiring large numbers from 
outside their own boundaries included 


North Dakota, were extensive crops of 


grain, potatoes, and sugar beets were 
harvested; Maine, whose Aroostock 
County’s greatest potato crop required 
over 7,000 extra hands, 1,500 of whom 
came from as far away as the Kentucky 
Highlands; South Dakota, requiring 
grain harvesters, chiefly; and Idaho, 
whose apples and bumper potato crop 
called for many extra workers. The over- 
all, carry-home wages earned in other- 
wise slack seasons at home added to 
these workers’ incomes. Interstate sea- 
sonal farm labor will be available in °46 
in limited numbers if needed. 

In conclusion, the farmer who em- 
ploys either year-round or seasonal help 
increasingly recognizes that he is com- 
peting with industry for labor. Therefore, 
wages offered should be attractive, with 
possible incentives, bonuses, piecework 
payments, or sharing of receipts. Hous- 
ing should be satisfactory, with appropri- 
ate conveniences and sanitary provisions. 
The general welfare of the worker and 
his family should have every considera- 
tion. In times of tight labor supplies, the 
farmer-employer who meets these con- 
ditions is most likely to have help. END 
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“We split an atom!" - 
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This Crate 
Carries Hogs 


Wuen L. W. Collins, of Wright Coun- 
tv. lowa, wants to move his brood sows 
and litters from the central farrowing 
house to clean pasture he uses a portable 
moving crate. Mounted on a pair of old 
automobile wheels, it offers him a simple, 
speedy, and sanitary way to transfer hogs. 

The box comes from a 1926 Chevrolet 
truck, with the sides raised. It is about 
5’ x 8’. The axle is from a 1928 Chevrolet, 
lengthened at the welding shop so the 
box rests on two angle irons on the axle. 

Collins’ main idea was to get the floor 
of the crate as near the ground as pos- 
sible, so the loading chute is not steep. 
The tires are 4.40 x 21, but Collins says 
they are not heavy enough. He plans to 
get wheels from a 1937 Chevrolet when 
available and use.6.00 x 16 tires. 

Other features of the moving crate are 
the tilting loading chute on the rear and 
the pair of small crates which rest atop 
the vehicle for the purpose of carrying 
little pigs. The two gates at the rear of 
the moving crate overlap each other by 
about 2 feet. This extra length permits 
these gates to serve better as sides for the 
tilting loading chute when hogs are being 
loaded or unloaded. Some 1-inch lumber, 
braced with a 2 x 4 toenailed against 
another 1-inch brace board, completes 
the siding on each side of the chute. 

The tilting loading chute is a few 
inches wider than the main body of the 
crate itself. This permits the siding on the 
chute to’clear the outer edges of the crate 
when the chute is tilted into an upright 
position. Thus, after the hogs are loaded, 
Collins closes the rear gates, tilts the 
loading chute in an upright position, 
and hooks it to the moving crate. 

Collins says when fall pigs are arriving, 
he frequently finds a sow making her nest 
in the pasture. With this handy arrange- 
ment, he drops the chute, sets a couple 
of panels behind her, and she usually 
walks in without knowing she is going 
anywhere.—Francis A. Kutish 





Crate ready to load 





Chute up, and all aboard! 
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Sie label on a roll of fence is more important to you today 
than ever before. It is your only sure guide to quality. 
The U-S-S American trade-mark identifies a fence that has 
been bought by more farmers than any other brand. It means 


the fence is good. 


The galvanized steel used in American Fence, for example, 
must be “springy” enough to maintain the tension curve, yet 
it has to be easy to splice. The galvanizing itself must be tight, 
yet ductile enough to withstand bending without cracking. 

In farm fence, poultry netting, barbed wire, posts, or com- 
mon nails, the basic ingredient is steel—and when these prod- 
ucts carry the U-S-S American trade-mark, you can be sure 
that they are made from the best steel for that particular job. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United States Steel presents The Theatre 
Guild On the Air. American Broadcasting Company coast-to-coast net- 
work. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham, Alabama 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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U-S‘S AMERICAN FENCE 
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SEND FOR NEW 
FREE BOOK 


TELLS HOW TO INSULATE 
AND VENTILATE FOR 


HEALTHIER BIRDS—MORE EGGS 





» nan (gigi amas eae ats, 






This sensational new book is a veritable 
encyclopedia of modern-ideas in poultry 
house design and construction. Shows 
and proves how insulating your poultry 
house with Zonolite pays for itself over 
and over with increased egg production 
healthier flocks, fewer death losses, an 

less feed. And Zonolite is permanent, too 
—fireproof, practically moistureproof, 
verminproof, rotproof. Quick and eco- 
nomical to install—do it easily yourself. 
Many users say that with Zonolite insula- 
tion the inside temperature is actually 
above 40° when it’s be- 
low zero outdoors. No 
frosty walls! Insulation 
protects your hens both 
winter and summer. 









TELLS HOW TO REMODEL 
OLD POULTRY HOUSES 


Use Zonolite to insulate either new or old 
poultry houses. The Granular Fill type is 
merely poured into place over ceilings and in- 
to sidewalls. Zonolite Insulating Concrete 
Aggregate, used instead of sand or gravel 
with cement, makes warm, dry concrete 
floors with all of concrete’s permanence and 
sanitation but w#thout the usual coldness and 
dampness. 


INSULATE OTHER FARM BUILDINGS 


We will also send work sheets showing how 
to insulate dairy barns and hog houses to get 
more milk from less feed and reduce farrow- 
ing losses. It's money in your pocket to get 
the full facts. Mail coupon today for new 
cathe work sheets, complete details—all 


Universal Zonolite Insulation Co. 
Dept. SF-36, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





 ? an 

Universal Zonolite 1! 

Insulation Co. i 

Dept. SF-36, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 3 
Please send NEW FREE Book, “The Modern ! 
Poultry House,” FREE Work Sheets and full ! 
details about Zonolite Insulation. } 
TMG ocessvesgessccednabiaetenenecannsses u 
MON 208. s06nudie ateecegnvercsooensedsen ; 
TD cncevcee shrcimasdiaineeie Stabe.ccccceces H 


SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS 











The Farm Outlook 


[ From page 16 | 


arising volume of complaints of the in- 
ability of other livestock feeders to obtain 
protein meal was dumped on Congress. 

Tho the 1945 soybean and flaxseed 
crops were bigger than in 1944, a 24- 
percent reduction in the cottonseed crop 
dropped the over-all supply of meal 
about 8 percent below 1945. At the same 
time, the disappearance of meal has been 
bigger this season than last, leaving the 
prospect for scant supplies during the 
remainder of the feeding season with no 
hope for improvement in sight. 


Wheat Wanted. Wheat also has been 
disappearing at so fast a clip that the 
July carry-over may be less than 200 
million bushels—smallest since 1937. 
This situation is a combination of an un- 
usual volume of exports and an upping 
of quantities fed. Exports for 1945-46 
had been budgeted by the government 
at 400 million bushels. Add to this the 
domestic askings of 550 million for food, 
80 million for seed, and 200 million or 
more for feed! That’s the picture of what 
is happening to the near-record supply 
of 1,400 million bushels at the beginning 
of the season. 

No one is really counting now on as 
much as 400 million bushels of exports 
next season; about half that quantity is a 
reasonable expectation. This means that 
the nation needs to produce better than 
a billion-bushel crop this year. Watch 
the winter crop for clues to the need for 
spring plantings. 


Production Goals. Final production 
goals for 1946 call for a national total of 
296 million acres of cultivated crops, as 
compared with 287 million acres (actual!) 
in 1945. Principal increases over last 
year are in corn, barley, grain sorghums, 
tame hay, and cotton. Soybeans har- 
vested for beans would be reduced about 
12 percent. Potatoes and truck crops are 
down a little. Sugar beets and flaxseed 
have been increased. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson stated: 
*‘The goals have been established at 
levels which will provide the crops and 
livestock needed by our own people and 
to take care of our obligations abroad.” 


Building Supplies. The Office of Price 
Administration said in December that 
lumber even for repair purposes will be 
scarce for many months; that brick, tile, 
and gypsum lath will be scarce, but that 
cement should be in ample supply, and 
steel more available than lumber. Lum- 
ber production this winter was only 70 
percent of the 1941 rate. 


Prices? The O.P.A. said that farmers who 
often bought ungraded lumber below the 
market for fences and repairs to farm 
buildings at a substantial discount may 
find that this differential below graded 
lumber has narrowed. For such lumber 
the increase in price may be more than 
50 percent. Brick and tile will cost 10 to 
15 percent more than in March 1942. 
Cement should not cost much more. END 





[ From page 37 | 


jointer arm caused by the pressure of the 
soil against the blade. The space between 
coulter and jointer should gradually in- 
crease from the point of the jointer up- 
ward, allowing a V-shaped area of 
clearance between the two which re- 
leases trash that might be inclined to 
clog or drag. 

“Weed hooks” and chains were used 
on the old walking plows to pull down 
and hold down the tall buffalo grass until 
it could be covered by the main furrow 
slice, eliminating “‘eyebrows” of grass 
sticking out between the furrow slices. 
Today, wires, 10 and 12 feet long—of 
No. 9 strength—are recommended for 
plowing under standing cornstalks or 
corn that has been hogged down. Such 
wires pull down standing stalks and hold 
them, under tension, to the bottom of the 
furrow until they are covered completely. 
Wire ends are, of course, held down by 
the turned earth. 


Tue number of wires needed and their 
attachment has caused considerable de- 
bate. Generally speaking, the first 
wire should be attached to the coulter 
shank, threaded thru the coulter yoke 
and underneath the coulter-bearing bolt. 
This allows the wire to swing free and 
clear on headlands. A second wire can 
be attached to the extreme tip of the 
coulter shank, and a third wire of in- 
creased length can be attached to the 
drawbar of the tractor hitch. 

If you still retain that old walking 
plow for garden work, or for hilling pota- 


toes, take a good look at the long, low, 
extended moldboard with very little 
pitch. Modern moldboards have been 
shortened, with the pitch or curvature 
increased more or less to throw the culti- 
vated soil a greater distance at present- 
day tractor speeds. 


Mo tpsoarp extensions are a some- 
what modern innovation to extend the 
length of moldboards on the tractor plow. 
They give the furrow slice an extra kick 
to lay it over completely, and they elimi- 
nate the open-faced furrows and protrud- 
ing stalks and stubble that provide ave- 
nues of escape for borers that may have 
been plowed under. In heavy Cornbelt 
soils or where a slow plowing speed is 
necessary, moldboard extensions per- 
form a vital service to borer control. 

It would be unfair to assume that clean 
plowing with the above attachments is 
the only factor necessary in plowing to 
control the corn borer, Depth and season 
of burial are both factors that influence 
the mortality of borers, but clean plow- 
ing can control the corn borer and curb 
its damage to an extent to which we can 
live with it. The European corn borer is 
a real challenge to the plowing ability 
of corn-growing farmers. 

Late planting and well-adapted hy- 
brids complete the recommendations now 
generally offered for borer control. Un- 
less some miracle is performed by Nature 
or by man, we must farm with the corn 
borer. We can hold down the very serious 
losses caused by his boring. END 
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STRAW SPREADER 


Scatters Straw Evenly 4 7 
low, ; : a 
ittle - iG OS ts ; : 
=e Ei, P ATE. alll Quietly and efficiently, the All-Crop 
alti- as, " = eee?” = =©=© Harvester has won its place in the hearts 
ent- : eae of farm families as the queen of harvesting 


machines. Well they know, it was the All-Crop 
Harvester that ended the weariness of shocking and 
threshing, and taught the new system of home harvesting. 





agro When the nation’s store of legume and grass seeds dwindled and 
io i hs threatened our food supply, it was the All-Crop Harvester that led 
mini the way. Millions of bushels harvested in the emergency are even 


STRAW WINDROWER now providing lush green forage for livestock and shielding bare soil. 


y Makes Straw-Saving Easy 2 , 
A wide range of attachments increases the All-Crop Harvester’s 


usefulness and versatility in handling over 100 different crops. Your dealer can show you how these 
attachments operate, among them a Scour-Kleen that removes dockage and weed seeds; a straw 
windrower that combines two swaths in one windrow so that the straw may be saved readily; and a straw 
spreader that scatters straw back on the land evenly ...making it easy to plow under for soil-building. 


Back of every sweetly humming Ali-Crop Harvester in the conscientious service of an 
Allis-Chalmers dealer whose motto is: “Long live the queen!” 
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WATER SYSTEM 


Running water—lots of it—in the kitchen 
and bathroom, to make life more comfortable 
—in the barns and milk-house, to lighten 
farm chores and increase production! You 
make sure of all this when you select an 
F&W water system. Every pump is tested at 
the factory—and this test guarantees that 
every Fx W pump, when properly installed, 
will give its full rating of capacities and pres- 
sure to the user. 


Buy an Fa W system with confidence—not 
only in the capacity rating, but in the de- 
pendability and. efficiency which Flint and 
Walling’s 80 years’ experience assures, Flint 
and Walling builds a complete line of both 
centrifugal and reciprocating pumps, for shal- 
low, medium and deep wells— in capacities 
to meet all home and farm requirements. Ask 
your dealer about Fa W systems—write the 
factory for further information. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO., INC. 
393 Oak Street, Kendallville, Ind. 








Good-Paying 
Outdoor Sales 


JOBS AVAILABLE 


If a permanent job with $250 earn- 
ings per month and more interests 
you, here’s an opportunity with a 
real future. 

As an expanding sales organiza- 
tion, we can use five men in each of 
the Cornbelt States to sell and collect 
among farmers. 


We furnish leads—guarantee your 
expenses while you are being trained. 
Write today to R. G. Willits, General 
Field Manager, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines 3, lowa. 


| 





2, 4-D, New Killer for Weeds 


[From page 28] 


Toward the end of last summer, the 
first in which the new process had been 
thoroly tried in the field, doubts began to 
arise. Careful farmers, digging into the 
soil where bindweed had been sprayed, 
found white, live roots. The vertical roots 
frequently were dead but the horizontal 
runners, or laterals, from which many of 
the sprouting stems arise, seemed full of 
life. Some had already begun to send 
shoots to the surface. A few men had 
time to spray a second time before frost 
ended the season. But for the most part 
the fields of bindweed, Canada thistle, 
whitetop, and other spreading perennial 
weeds that were sprayed in 1945 are still 
very much in the question-mark stage. 
Nobody knows whether the plants are 
alive or dead. 


Meanwuite, some of the corn which 
had been sprayed in June, apparently 
without injury, began to show queer 
malformations. The growing tip ceased 
to grow, altho the plants were otherwise 
normal. In some fields the corn did not 
make brace roots, and the tall stalks fell 
flat when a strong wind came along. 
Some corn failed to tassel, or the ears did 
not fill. Yet, in many cases, the crop 
showed no damage and produced a nor- 
mal or better yield. Obviously there was 
still something to be learned about spray- 
ing corn with 2,4-D. The same was true 
with wheat and other cereals. 

At Saint Paul, Minnesota, in Novem- 
ber, the North Central States Weed Con- 
trol Conference held a daylong session 
on 2,4-D. Reports of tests with 2,4-D 
from all over the United States were 
carefully studied and reviewed. In the 
end the conference came, in effect, to 
these conclusions: (1) the use of 2,4-D to 
control dandelion and many other weeds 
in lawns is recommended; (2) the use to 
control some kinds of pasture weeds ap- 
pears justified (provided no proof is found 
of injury to animals and animal products) 
(3) the use to control weeds in corn and 
cereal crops should await further infor- 
mation as toe the effect on crops; and (4) 
the final effect of 2,4-D on bindweed and 
other creeping perennial weeds is still 
unknown. 

Thus, as matters stand, 2,4-D is defi- 
nitely a good thing on lawns, is probably a 
good thing to use on pastures, is still 
questionable on corn and small grains, and 
is at least promising, possibly in combina- 
tion with tillage and cropping on a con- 
siderable number of the bad perennial 
weeds. 


A NUMBER of other facts or near-facts 
are becoming clear. The chemical is rela- 
tively cheap. Last year, in a seller’s mar- 
ket, its price was sometimes exorbitant. 
This year there will be many brands of 
2,4-D weed-killer on the market and the 
price will be competitive. The fact that 
a patent was recently granted on the use 
of 2,4-D for killing weeds will probably 
not affect the price materially. Generally 
speaking, it should be possible to spray 
an acre with 2,4-D in 1946 for $4 to $6. 
Some brands will cost more than that but 
the cheapest forms of 2,4-D, which are 
the sodium and ammonium salts, are 
being quoted for about $2.25 a pound. 
For most kinds of weed spraying, 2 to 3 
pounds of chemical per acre are sufficient. 

The large number of brands is due, in 


48 


part, to the fact that the basic chemical, 
2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid, is not 
soluble in water, but must be combined 
with other chemicals before it can be 
sprayed. Aside from the two salts men- 
tioned, this can be done by using car- 
bonate mixtures, alcohol (methyl) esters 
oil emulsions, and solutions in triethano! 
amine and other substances. In additio: 
many manufacturers include a wetting 
agent, altho the value is doubtful. 


Tuus far, no outstanding or consistent 
advantage has been shown for any of the 
2,4-D preparations over others. In gen- 
eral, the results with the different kinds 
have been similar. So far as there is any 
present knowledge, the choice of a 2,4-D 
weed-killer may well be based on price- 
per-acre to apply. 

There is a widely held misbelief that 
2,4-D is harmless to the soil. It is true 
that 2,4-D is not nearly as harmful as 
sodium chlorate, sodium arsenite, and 
borax. Nevertheless, some injury does 
occur and should be taken into account 
before the chemical is used. Soil which 
has been treated with 2,4-D, either di- 
rectly or when applied to weeds, is likely) 
to show more or less impairment of seed 
germination for as long as three months 
afterward. Many crops, including most 
vegetables, produce very poor stands if 
planted within three weeks of a 2,4-D 
treatment. Others, including most grass- 
es, are less seriously affected. Until the 
details of the phenomenon are known, it 
would be wise to avoid planting any crop 
immediately after a 2,4-D application. 


No EVIDENCE has been produced yet 
that 2,4-D is harmful to animals, at least 
in the quantity present on treated forage. 
Cows, sheep, horses, and hogs have been 
grazed on treated pastures with no ill 
effect. Two or three persons who have 
worked with the chemical report a slight 
irritation of the skin after long exposure, 
but nothing more. Until the facts have 
been fully determined, however, it would 
be unwise to overlook the possibility. 

A noted characteristic of 2,4-D which 
may be either an advantage or a disad- 
vantage is that it does not affect grasses. 
That is why lawns, corn- [ Turn to page 55 
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“The doctor is out. Try tying an old sock 
around your neck for a sore throat— 
dearie!" 
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First time [ve ever had 
4 bam thats just right; 


SAID TOM LAPHAM 


Tell save you a lot of work 


SAID THE COUNTY AGENT 


@ The barn Tom Lapham had been using 
all along was built by his grandfather, back 
in the days when they used to have real 
barn raisings around the countryside. 

It had been added to, of course—a shed 
at the end and an ell to the south for the 
young stock and more haymow. And, by 
rearranging things inside from time to time, 
Tom did his best to help his grandfather’s 
barn keep up with the changes in his farm- 
ing methods. 

But last summer he finally gave up as a 
bad job the business of trying to find more 
room in the old barn. He decided to build a 
new one as soon as haying was done. 

Next time he was in town, Tom dropped 
in at the County Agricultural Agent’s and 
told him about his plans. 


“This time, Id like to have a barn that 
really suits the way I’m farming,” Tom 
told the County Agent. 























GIVE YOUR BARN A BREATH OF FRESH AIR! 


Electric barn ventilation pays off 3 ways: 

1. Controlled ventilation of your barn reduces 
repair bills by keeping it dry. Walls don’t 
sweat and drip; timbers don’t rot. 

2. Barn ventilation protects the health of your 
animals, helps maintain their milk produc- 
tion. Disease germs thrive under damp, hu- 
mid conditions. 

3. With controlled fresh air, your barn becomes 
a more comfortable, more healthful place in 
which to work. 


Ask your dealer or power supplier to help you 
plan your electric barn-ventilating system. An 
electric system is simple to install, easy to con- 
trol. It is less than half as expensive as a cupola 
system. 

And be sure to look for the G-E motor on the 
fan. G. E. works directly with machinery manu- 
facturers to determine the best size and type of 
motor for each farm application, 
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“Well, let’s take a look at some barn 
plans that the farm-engineering folks over 
at State College have been cooking up. 
They've got some pretty good ideas in 
them.” 

They thumbed through the farm-build- 
ing plans book that the County Agent had. 
And Tom found a couple of plans that he 
liked. That afternoon, the County Agent 
went with Tom out to the Lapham place to 
look over the site for the new barn. 

After talking with the County Agent 
about location and interior arrangement 
until almost choretime, Tom had a good 
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PROTECT YOUR FARM WITH FLOODLIGHTS 


Floodlighting yards and work areas protects 
against thievery and accidents, lets you work 
after dark. 

G. E.’s Handy-Midget floodlight is weather- 
proof, inexpensive, and lightweight. Fasten it to 
the side of any building or use it wherever you 
need extra light. Easy to install, the circular- 
steel base will hold it firmly in any position. 
Comes with six feet of rubber cord. Steel parts 
have durable finish. 

Your nearest G-E dealer has the Handy- 
Midget floodlight in stock. Let him show you 
where it can help you farm more safely and 
efficiently. 


idea about what kind of a barn he wanted, 
to save him work in handling feed and tak- 
ing care of his stock. The County Agent 
ordered the plans that night. 

Tom had to make some changes in the 
plans, of course, and a few more changes 
as the new barn went up. From the time 
the foundation was started until Tom 
moved his stock in last month, he’s had 
lots of helpful barn-building advice from 
his County Agent. 

“It’s a fine thing to have a barn that’s 
built right,” the County Agent said the 
last time he dropped around. 

“And the County Agent’s a fine hand to 
have at a barn raising,” Tom Lapham 
replied. 

All over the country, farmers are getting 
help from their County Agents that makes 
farming better and easier. 

Another thing that good farmers are 
doing to farm better and easier is to make 
full use of electricity. 


The Modern Farm 





ls an Electric Farm! 





Electricity on the farm can make life more 
pleasant and work easier. 


lf you don't have electricity, get in touch 
with the electric service supplier in your area. 


If you already have electricity, get your 
full value out of it by making it do more jobs 
for you. 

To help build up modern farms electrically 
continues to be the full-time job of a staff 
of farm specialists in the G-E Farm In- 
dustry Division. 


MORE POWER TO THE AMERICAN FARMER 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


669-23 -155-8709 
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MITRAGIN Inoculation 


ots Results! .. 


75¢ WORTH OF NITRAGIN PAID ae ~ 


One farmer reports he spent 75c to inocu- 
late half of thirty acres of red clover with 


INOCULATED WITH 
NITRAGIN 








NITRAGIN and got $390.00 worth of extra 


seed from the 15 acres he inoculated. 


NOT 
INOCULATED 


Farmers inoculate legumes with NITRAGIN for faster 


growth, bigger yields, for richer feed and better pastures. 


SOYBEANS NEED INOCULATION 
NITRAGIN inoculation supplies vigorous, effective nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria. An experiment station reports that inoculation of soybeans 


is worth $10.00 an acre. 


ALL LEGUMES NEED INOCULATION 


Inoculation helps alfalfa, clo- 
vers, lespedeza make greater 
profits. NITRAGIN increases 
yields and saves soil fertility. To 
get best results from inoculation 
use NITRAGIN, the oldest and 


most widely used inoculant. 


Farmers have faith in NITRA- 
GIN, they have used it for near- 
ly fifty years. It is produced and 
tested by trained scientists in the 
most modern laboratories. Have 
your dealer select the correct 
culture for your legumes. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, 3709 N. Booth St., Milwaukee, 12, Wisconsin 
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Write today for free soybean, alfalfa, 
clover, lespedeza and other valuable leaflets. 











Now, a CARNATION that crows in the garden 
almost like in greenhouse, Try it and see. 
Gorgeous yellow, fragrant, clean. Also state- 
ly dark blue DELPHINIUM. Both hardy, 
full field grown—not seedlings. Bloom first 
year...June to frost. Reg. price, 2 for 65c. To 
readers of this magazine, one of each, also 
Catalog and 1 yr. subscription to my maga- 

zine, Seed Sense—all postpaid for 10c from @ 
Henry Field,‘‘Midwest’s Leading Seedsman.”’ 


HENRY FIELD SEED & NURSERY CO. 
535 Elm St. Shenandoah, lowa 











FARM BUILDING PROBLEMS 
insioin chicks ort (ae 
provide modern, economi- WA L WN U T 


cal, insulated, ventilated 
Welnut Houses. Complete Bie Lila vile), | 
line of farm buildings. Easy 
to erect. Write today. 


GBH-WAY HOMES, Inc. 
Dept.s + WALNUT, ILL. 


FOLDER— FREE 
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QZ : 
7 350 Cuts Per Minute FREE 
Make money sawing wood. Use Ottawa—fastest 800K 
cutting. Cuts tat — ll logs. easiest way. Fells 
trees. One ousands in use. Price ty Lar 
Built to last ‘with feoey, stiff saw blade. Positive 
safety clutch control; uses power take-off any tractor. 








OTTAWA MFG. CO, 0323 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 


3-15¢ Packets. One each; Hearts 
of France Red, Snowball White and 
ue Gem. Gorgeous Blooms 6 in, across, 
"2% in. thick, on long, stately stems. Send 
3 Today for these Gorgeous Asters and Copy of 
my Big Seed, Plant and Nursery Cat- FREE 
alog or send Postal for Catalog Only. 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN podiiira'm. 











Seven Ways to Better 


Fertilizing 
[From page 23] 


The plow-attachment machine itself 
normally uses a small hopper which re- 
quires refilling at frequent intervals 
However, the unit is popular now be- 
cause it is fairly low in cost, it combines 
operations, and it gets the fertilizer down 
to moisture. Complaints, however, are 
that it slows up the plowing operation as 
much as 30 percent, because of the fre- 
quent refillings; and it requires too many 
bags of fertilizer scattered around the 
field, which means extra hauling. An- 
other objection is that the method does 
not fit all kinds of fertilizers. 


Grain drills, in most of the oat-raising 
regions of the Cornbelt, are not com- 
monly used. However, some of the agri- 
cultural schools recommend that the 
grain crop should be the main crop of 
the rotation for the application of ferti- 
lizer. The oat crop would thus get the 
most benefit, but it would also aid thx 
legume crops in vitality and increased 
yield, resulting in greater nitrogen sup- 
plies for the corn crop to follow. For this 
method, the combination grain drill 
with fertilizer attachment is the recom- 
mended way. Most drill manufacturers 
provide fertilizer attachments as well as 
grass-seed attachments. The buyer of a 
drill nowadays should make certain that 
these attachments can be purchased 
later, if not with the new drill. 

A big objection to drill and fertilizer 
in combination is that the practice slows 
up the planting operation, compared to 
broadcast seeding. This may be overcome 
by the fact that drilling gets higher 
yields and may become more adaptable 
due to trash elimination, a necessary 
part of corn-borer control. Corn-borer 
control requires disposal of cornstalks by 
plowing under or by thoro shredding. 
Then, too, faulty stands of legume and 
grass crops frequently can be attributed 
to sketchy methods used in planting 
small-grain nurse crops in much of the 
Cornbelt. Another objection is that the 
grain-fertilizer-drill combination is not 
adaptable to higher tractor speeds. Not 
too much hope can be held out for im- 
provement in this, but drill designers are 
aware of the need for higher speed and 
may offer some new contributions. 

The grain-fertilizer drill is probably 
the best machine available in the Mid- 
west for pasture-improvement work. This 
drill is the one tool having the best all- 
around adaptability to the grain, legume, 
and grass crops as well as corn, if fertilizer 
is to be applied only once in the crop- 
rotation cycle. 

Corn planters, with fertilizer attach- 
ments, have been a popular way of fer- 
tilizing corn. In fact, the Purdue Station 
recommends that the primary fertilizer 
for corn be applied by the plow-sole 
method or drilled with the previous 
grain crop, and then a starter fertilizer 
be used with the planter or corn cul- 
tivator. This helps the corn to get a quick 
and vigorous start; and then the roots 
reach the deeper-placed fertilizer, which 
supports heavier growth and increased 
yields. In design, most of the planters 
are provided with a single planter shoe 
for the seed and the fertilizer. To avoid 
putting the fertilizer in contact with the 
seed, a divider attachment splits the 
stream of fertilizer into two bands, de- 
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posited at each side of the hill, and, 
usually, slightly above the seed level. 

In the Cornbelt, where dry surface 
soils tend to prevail following corn 
planting, this is believed to be too shallow 
by many fertilizer people. It is considered 
a better practice to place the fertilizer 
band at least one inch below the seed. 

Main objection to the corn fertilizer- 
planter combination is that the planting 
operation is slowed down because the 
hoppers are small. Many observers com- 
plain that the fertilizer is placed too near 
the surface. Also, only small amounts per 
acre can be applied with this equipment. 
[here is a limit to the additional load that 
the planter can carry, and so planter de- 
sign probably will not permit increasing 
the size of the hoppers. Perhaps the same 
iob could be done faster and easier by 
puttimg the attachment on the tractor- 
mounted cultivator, instead of the planter. 


J 
PE cultivator-fertilizer attachment 
may soon be preferred to the planter 
attachment in the Cornbelt. This ma- 
chine, common in the cotton country, 
has been used mainly for the application 
of nitrogen as a side dressing for the 
growing crop. ‘lhere are several reasons 
why the cultivator attachment might be 
preferred to the planter in the Cornbelt. 
First, a larger hopper could be used, and 
a special shoe could place the fertilizer 
as deep as six inches, if desired. This unit 
would combine operations and avoid 
delay at planting time. And according to 
limited tests, side dressing is a fairly suc- 
cessful method in applying fertilizer. This 
machine could be used for potato and 
other row crops, and may serve the same 
purpose of two attachments—used either 
on the planter or the cultivator. 

A disk harrow fitted with a fertilizer- 
drill hopper was introduced by one man- 
ifacturer some years ago. Its manufac- 
ture was discontinued, altho it was fitted 
with a large hopper and had the addi- 
tional advantage of adding fertilizer 
along with the disking operation. This 
machine, with certain modifications, 
might well fit in with the present ap- 
proved methods of using fertilizer. 

For the present, the grain-fertilizer 
drill and the cultivator attachment for 
the tractor, which can also be used at 
planting time, appear to be the most 
promising fertilizer machines for Corn- 
belt use. They are new machines for most 
farmers, but both can do the job for all 
the crops in the rotation. END 
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| have a sort of confession to 
make: You were my first client.” 
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HOUSE PAINT 


Ceaseless research plus finest raw 
materials give this famous paint 
NEW coverage, durability, beauty! 





ow tomake Your ham, 


with the 22" 


Sherwin Mallia” 


s Pints/ 


.. freshen up floors! 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PORCH2FLOOR names 


Colorful, long-lasting protection 
for all floors—inside and out. Dries 
overnight. Fights decay! 








make walls washable! 





seMPLisiRE 


Fresh colors and amazing wash- 
ability make this satiny finish ideal 
for kitchen, bath, woodwork! 


give it color! 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


ENAM 


ELOID 


All-purpose interior-exterior dec- 
orative enamel! Applies easily, dries 
rapidly, resists wear and weather. 





make rooms lovely! 


id 





OM {ne 


Now the best ever—thanks to war- 
time research! Applies like magic. 
Goes on right over wallpaper. 





...righten wood surfaces! 


| € 





MAR-NOT waanisu 


A lustrous finish that resists scuffing, 
scratching, staining. Dries quickly. 
Cleans easily! Gloss or Satin Finish! 


CLEAN UP =- PAINT UP <— FIX UP wc 
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Best in work clothes 
... Most in economy 
eee DEI: 4ND 
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This was the fabric Uncle Sam 
picked, too! Over 90 million 
yards went to the armed forces 
during the war years. And due 
to its tight weave and high re- 
sistancy to tearing and scuffing, 
every yard of ReevesArmy Twill 
exceeded Government specifica- 
tion tests. Now it’s ready for you 
in a wide range of colors. It’s 
Sanforized Shrunk*; its vat dyes 
are fast to sun, water and per- 
spiration. And it tailors smartly; 
holds its lines better through 
repeated washings. So for work 
clothes that pay big dividends, 
demand Reeves Army Twill. 
* Residual shrinkage less than 1% 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


54 Worth Street, New York 13, M. Y. - 





KILLS RATS 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Easy, safe, and cheap to use. New, improved 
K-R-O Ready-Mixed in Bis-Kit form kills 
rats or your money back. 

Nothing to mix. No mess. No bother. 
Mr. N. P., Hudson, N. H., says, “...in one 
night I got 10 rats. We think it (K-R-O) is 
a wonder.” 

Not a poison. K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) 
is made of red squill. Relatively harmless to 
humans and domestic animals. 

Small cost. Only 35c and $1. Also K-R-O 
Red Squill Powder, 75c. At most drug, feed, 
and seed stores. Get K-R-O, today! 


“Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,” 4 U.S. 
FRE ya : Interior. Send for your copy, now. 
‘ompany, Springfield, Ohio, Dept 


KILLS RATS 


LS He - ONLY 








BLUE SPRUCE 7 bs 


5 year old Sosuaptoated healthy trees, big 4 to 8 

size, sent POSTPAID, at planting time— 
20 fo © 33.00 Folder on Forest, Xmas Trees, ni. 
tals. FE 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Penna. 
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The Younger Man 
[From page 26] 


In the first place, Orval says too many 
of the men he’s talked to still have the 
idea that the loan guarantee is a loan in 
itself. It’s not. It’s simply a provision 
whereby the government will guarantee 
one-half of a loan up to $2,000. The vet- 
eran still has to find someone to make the 
loan, have the necessary collateral, and 
go thru all the other loan-making pro- 
cedures. The loan guarantee itself re- 
quires the filling out of long legal forms, 
specifications on the use of the money, 
and a final report on the money after it 
is spent. The loan must be for a specific 
purpose; the guarantee says it cannot be 
used for anything else. 


Tere also must be security for the 
other half of the loan. Orval won’t argue 
about whether or not all of these provi- 
sions are necessary from the govern- 
ment’s standpoint. But he does say they 
are irksome to the veteran who has had 
his fill of waiting, red tape, and still more 
waiting. He suggests to the boys that he 
talks with that if they’ve done a good 
job of planning for the job ahead of them, 
they try to obtain their loans thru regular 
channels. 

Orval has all tractor equipment, con- 
sisting of a two-bottom plow, fertilizer 
attachment, 18-foot disk, harrow, mount- 
ed planter, seeder, a steel-wheeled wagon, 
tractor mower, and a homemade trailer, 
besides the tractor and cultivator. That’s 
about the minimum machinery lineup a 
fellow needs to start farming, and he still 
will have to work out arrangements to 
get his grain harvested and his corn 
picked. This year, Orval shocked neigh- 
bor Lee’s oats in exchange for grain 
binding. This fall the two men bought a 
cornpicker together. Moves like that will 
save the veteran money. 

The amount and kind of livestock with 
which a veteran starts farming will de- 
pend upon his special interests and the 
capital he wants to invest in the live- 
stock end of his business. 

One of Orval’s main ambitions is to 
build a herd of purebred, milking Short- 
horns, so he started out with that in mind. 
His major livestock investment was for 
three registered Shorthorn calves and 
two grade Shorthorn heifers. The cost 
for the calves and heifers was $500. The 
registered calves will be the foundation 
stock for building the herd. 


Tue Helleksons know a good farm 
home should have milk and cream on 
the table so, before the heifers freshened, 
Orval worked out an arrangement with 
another neighbor who had more cows 
than he wanted to milk. He agreed to 
keep any cow and her new calf until the 
calf was two months old and then return 
the calf to the owner, keeping the cow 
thru her lactation period. That’s another 
good bet for the veteran who wants to 
save money at the start. 

An extra boost came from Edna’s 
father on the hog enterprise. He fur- 
nished 8 bred sows, and took them back 
after they had weaned their pigs and 
were fattened for market. In addition to 
the sows, Orval bought 35 feeder pigs, 
averaging 81 pounds, which cost him 
$540. Another possibility for veterans, 
Orval says, is to rent bred sows from 
some farmer. The rent can be one pig 
weighing a certain amount out of each 


litter. This system has been tried success- 
fully by other farmers in Polk County 
It saves the young man the heavy first 
cost of purebred stock. 

Orval’s poultry work started off fir 
with 500 White Rock chicks costing 
$87.50, but pullorum hit the flock and 
none of the birds could be kept for layers 
A second brood of Barred Rock pullets 
were purchased and kept separate so they 
would be disease-free when put in the 
laying house. 

Equipment and fencing for the live- 
stock and poultry enterprises ran about 
$470, split three ways—$50 for the 
poultry, $120 for hog waterers and feed- 
ers, and $300 for board fencing around 
the cattle yard and other fence repair. 

The total starting cost for the ma- 
chinery, livestock, poultry, and equip- 
ment was $3,425.50. Orval feels that this 
is about the minimum for operating 140 
acres. The important thing, he warns 
questioning veterans, is not to plan on 
too little. 


Too often, the beginner may overlook 
the need for a year’s feed supply when he 
starts out. In Orval’s case, he had most 
of his own feed from the land the year 
before. His seed corn cost was about $50. 
He had his own oats seed, and the land- 
lord furnished the legume seed. And 
there must be consideration of cash op- 
erating expenses—for repairs, gas and 
oil, living expenses, and so on. 

The unemployment benefits provided 
in the G. I. Bill of Rights help a lot in 
taking care of these expenses. The bill 
provides for a maximum payment of 
$20 per week for 52 weeks if the veteran 
is unemployed or starting in a business 
of his own from which he receives no 
income. This meant that Orval could 
draw up to $80 for each month that no 
income was coming in. Veterans, start- 
ing in farming, should take full advan- 
tage of this provision. 

Extra cash also comes from his dis- 
ability benefits, altho a part of this pay- 
ment goes to pay his insurance, which he 
changed over to a regular policy. The 
insurance premiums are taken directly 
from the benefit payment, and that 
means one less yearly bill for the young 
couple to worry about. [Turn to page 54 
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“Just get that new hired man 
heated up in an argument, and 
he'll melt a path every time!" 
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Now you can plow and break up 
the root-retarding plow pan beneath the furrow 
in a single operation—without bringing sterile subsoil 
to the surface. OLIVER’S new TNT Plow turns the top- 
soil in the usual way. But, in addition, it loosens the 
subsoil to an adjustable depth of 4 inches. 


For the first time, here's a plow that combines 
all the advantages of the conventional moldboard 
with the extra benefits that come from breaking 
up plant-blocking plow pan and the colloidal silt 
layer below your normal plowing depth. 


BOOSTS CROP PRODUCTION 


Your profits in bigger yields will pay for an OLIVER 
“TNT” — many times over. Extensive tests have proved 
that deeper tillage by the new OLIVER TNT Plow 
provides better soil aeration ... materially aids mois- 
ture absorption and conservation . . . reduces rainfall 
run-off .., helps conserve precious organic matter... 
facilitates root development... makes plant food more 
readily available to fast-growing crops. And, with 
every plowing, the “working capital” of the topsoil 
is gradually increased through marginal mixing of 
the subsoil with the humus-packed top layer—/rom 
the bottom up! 
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See Your OLIVER Dealer 


The OLIVER Corporation, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





OLIVER dealers will have 
only a few of the new 
““TNT’S” in time for spring 
plowing. Call on your 
OLIVER dealer to see and 
learn all about this revolu- 
tionary new plow—the 
OLIVER “TNT.” 
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DEADLY ENEMY OF COCCIDIOSIS 


Check Coccidiosis at the Start 


If coccidiosis is not checked at the start, it may 
destroy your profits. Rapid control of coccidiosis, 
with a minimum of lost or stunted chicks, has 
been obtained by thousands of poultrymen by 
use of Sulfaguanidine. Even in large flocks raised 
under crowded conditions, Sulfaguanidine has 
halted this serious poultry disease. All types of 
coccidia that may attack poultry yield to Sulfa- 
guanidine. 

Sulfaguanidine works rapidly to save farm 
animals from intestinal infections. Full benefit, 
however, as in the case of coccidiosis in poultry, 
depends on the treatment being given at the 
first sign of trouble. 

As high as 90% of hogs attacked by uncom- 
plicated acute necro have been reported to have 
recovered when Sulfaguanidine was used 
promptly. 

White calf scours may be successfully con- 
trolled with Sulfaguanidine. 

Losses in sheep from coccidiosis may be mini- 
mized by the prompt use of Sulfaguanidine, 
mixed with the feed. 

When Sulfaguanidine is used to control in- 
testinal infections, normal growth is seldom in- 
terrupted as animals and poultry quickly return 
to normal feed consumption. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, please send 
us his name. Free illustrated booklet sent up- 
on request. 





KEMVITE* 


(Sulfaguanidine and Niacin) 
is the preferred treatment for scouring pigs and 
calves deficient in niacin, one of the B Vitamins. 
The Sulfaguanidine in KEMviTE combats the intesti- 
nal infection, the niacin content corrects the lack 
of this vitamin. 











* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





The Younger Man 
[From page 52) 


Money for furnishing a house is, of 
course, another item to be considered b\ 
a young veteran and his new bride. The 
Helleksons have some of the answers for 


that, too, and when one walks into their 


spotless farm home he gets the idea that 
they are good answers. Edna can take 
care of the questions along the household 
line, for she’s given them some thought. 

Their modest home is furnished with a 
combination of hand-me-downs from 
both sides of the family, a bedroom suite 
that Edna had purchased before the 
wedding, a new davenport, chair, oil 
heating stove, and coal-and-wood range, 
plusa goodly supply of wedding gifts that 
always come in handy. Edna is proud o! 
the fact that all of the house furnishings 
and improvements came from her sav- 
ings in over three years as an office sten- 
ographer in town. 


Tue total cost for the items mentioned 
above was $605, and that includes paint, 
linoleum for cupboards and floors, and 
lumber for kitchen repairs. The thing 
that makes the home really theirs, tho, 
is the work that’s gone into fixing up the 
house. All the painting, papering, and 
fixing up was done by Edna and Orval! 
with off-and-on help from the folks on 
both sides. Orval refinished some of the 
old furniture and built cupboards for the 
trim, attractive kitchen. 

“It’s been hard work, but we’ve en: 


joyed every minute of it,” Edna says, 


“and it’s a good feeling to know that we 
won’t have to move next year, or the year 
after that.” 

What about advice to new farm brides? 
Edna says they should plan on long and 
maybe irregular hours, at least during 
the summer months. And there is some 
hard work; at least harder than typing 
letters and reports. There will be unex- 
pected workers for dinner, maybe on the 
Fourth of July, if that’s when the hay has 
to go in. There will be hurried trips to 
town for repairs, and there may be can- 
celed trips to town on Saturday night if 
there is rush work to be done. 

But if you are like Edna and Orval 
Hellekson, those difficulties are unimpor- 
tant things, compared with what a young 
couple can enjoy in farm living. END 





ANSWERS 


To the Farm Quizbox 
(page 36) 


1. (a) is correct. When it 
rains, the litter and drop- 
pings wash on to hill below 
and fertilize grazed area. 
There is less of a disease 
hazard when droppings 
and litter are washed away. 
2. (a) is correct. 3, (a) is cor- 
rect. 4. (c) is correct. 5. (b) 
is correct. 6. (b) is correct. 
7. (a) is correct. 8. (b) is 
correct. 9 (b) is correct. 
10. (b) is correct. Pilgrims 
and early Virginians did 
not build log cabins as we 
know them. 11, (a) is cor- 
rect. 12. (b) is correct. 13. 
(a) is correct. 14. (b) is 


correct. 
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2, 4-D 


[ From page 48 | 


fields, and grainfields can be cleared of 
weeds without much injury to the grass. 
On the other hand, it means that 2,4-D 
is of no value in fighting quackgrass, 
Johnson grass, pigeon grass, and the like. 
At the same time it means that fields 
which have been sprayed to kill broad- 
leaved weeds are likely to come up in 
dense stands of weedy grasses after the 
weeds have died. 

Practically all vegetables, most flow- 
ers, and many ornamental shrubs are 
highly sensitive to 2,4-D. Consequently 
this method of weed control is of little 
utility in gardens. Even in lawn-weed 
control, care must be taken that the chem- 
ical does not drift onto valuable plants 

a matter not always easy to arrange. 

The peculiar effect of 2,4-D on plants 
has given rise to some incorrect explana- 
tions of its action. It is commonly said 
that the plants die of “overstimulation” 
or that they “‘grow themselves to death.” 
The exact opposite is the case. The plants 
die of starvation caused by the disap- 
pearance of starch in their tissues. The 
odd twisting and bending is due merely 
to unequal cell division or enlargement 
on one side of the stem. 


Tue questions now being most fre- 
quently asked about 2,4-D are, “What 
weeds will it kill?’’ and ‘“‘How strong do 
you have to use it?” The standard 
strength of a 2,4-D weed-killing solution 
is 1,000 parts of the basic chemical to 
1,000,000 parts of water or a 1/10th-of- 
l-percent solution. A few weeds are 
killed by a weaker solution than that and 
several need a stronger. Because most 
persons are not in a position to figure 
parts per million or percentage solutions, 
especially of commercial brands, manu- 
facturers usually indicate on the pack- 
age the dilution that should be used for 
different kinds of weeds. As a rule, these 
directions are quite accurate. 

In the lists below are given the strengths 
and the numbers of applications neces- 
sary to kill the representative weeds listed 
under them. The lists are far from com- 
plete, and are subject to change, but they 
will serve as a guide until more informa- 
tion is available. 


Weak solution (1,000 p.p.m.) One 
treatment 

(Note—p.p.m. means parts 2,4-D per mil- 
lion_parts water.) 
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THE PERFECT WAY! 
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PERFECT, CIRCLE 


PISTON ~<- RINGS 





Beggar-ticks 





Mouse-ear chickweed 


Bitterweed Narrow-leaved plan- 
Black medic tain or Buckhorn 
Blue bur Peppergrass (young) 
Buttercup Pigweed (young) 
Chickweed Puncture vine 
Cinquefoil Ragweed (young) 
Dandelion Russian thistle (young) 
Dead nettle Shepherd's purse 
Dichondra (young) 
Dog fennel Skeletonweed 
Evening primrose Speedwell (most 
False flax species) 
Fanweed Sunflower 
Giant ragweed Sweet clover (young) 
Ground ivy Velvetleaf 
Kochia (young) Water hyacinth 
Lippia Wild mustard (all 
Marsh elder species) 
Moring-glory Winter cress 

(annual) Wormwood 
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Put Up Your 
Forage Crops 
EASIER ~- FASTER 


y PEC 


With farm 

labor still scarce 

and high priced, far- 

mers need the labor- 

saving features of Papec 

Hay Chopper-Silo Fillers es- 

pecially this year. Papec pro- 

duction is increasing steadily and we 

are shipping more Papecs than at any time 
in the last four years. 


The Papec Hay Chopper-Silo Filler chops 
and elevates all hay crops—dry, green 
or semi-cured—faster and cheaper with 
less help. And no one works in the hot, 
dusty mow. With its man-saving all-crop 
feeder, it also chops and stores straw 
direct from thresher or after combining; 
handles all silage crops; shreds fodder and 
elevates feed grains. Papec’s non-clog 
elevation saves time and tempers. 

See your Papec dealer promptly to make 
sure of enjoying the labor-saving features 
of a Papec this year. 

Papec Machine Co., Shortsville, N. Y. 








HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS 
HAY HARVESTERS . ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
SILAGE HARVESTERS . CROP BLOWERS 
HAMMER MILLS . FEED MIXERS 





Beoks— Practical Electricity & House Wiring, by H. P. 
Richter. Shows exactly how to do a proper job of wiring, 
tells you how to figure proper wire sizes for the power 
loads, outlines principles of efficient lighting. If you have 
electricity already, you'll use this book; if you are getting 
ready for electricity, this book is a real investment. II- 
lustrated. 200 es, Cloth, $1.50. Send money to Success- 
ful Farming, pt. 1203. 


Books—Fitting Farm Tools, by L. M. Roehl. Directions 
for sharpening and maintaining farm tools, a lot of in- 
formation for the price—$1l. Send money to Successful 
Farming, Dept. 2903. 





INDIAN cone 





g 


—— 
URMS, CAMBS, FOREST, BRUSH, GRASS sxo SPOT FIRES Ma y 4 


Will protect your home and farm buildings from 
fire; ideal for forest, grass and grain field fires. Only 
clear water used. Great for spraying whitewash, dis- 
infectants, and any garden spraying. 5-gallon tank 
carries easily on back. Shoots 30 to 50 ft. pressure 
stream or nozzle adjusts for spray. Built strong, will 
last for years Inexpensive. . . Send for free catalog. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. S3ict4".57: 


UTICA 2, N.Y. 
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[From page 27] 


that farmers who continue to live out on 
the farm more easily solve their problem, 
by continuing to do things. This only 
underlines a fundamental truth, namely: 
that a farmer isessentially a producer, and 
so long as he produces, he is happy. If 
production stops, he is unhappy. 

This does not mean that he must con- 
tinue on the acres. It does mean that he 
must continue to create something. 

A good example of such a man is Mr. 
A. C. Aye of Atalissa, Iowa. He retired 
from farming 20 years ago and moved to 
town. Now he is producing honey. What 
a joy it is to talk to him! 

“‘When I was a boy,” he told me, “‘I 
found my first swarm of bees in the 
woods. I took it home, and learned a 
bit about the care of bees. My father 
added a swarm or two, Later, when I 
farmed, I had a number of swarms. 
When we moved to town, I brought my 
bees. I like to work with them; I like to 
attend beekeepers’ meetings, and I learn 
more aJl the time!” 

I'll leave it to you to decide whether 
a former interest has solved this man’s 
problem of what to do upon retiring. 


ANOTHER example of contentment is 
Herman Hass of Tipton, Iowa. While 
farming, he always nursed along an in- 
terest in carpentry. Farming consumed 
his days and years, but whenever he 
could find time, -he was busy improving 
or erecting some building here or there. 
His help was always sought in neighbor- 
hood building projects, such as the erec- 
tion of the Red Oak Grove Park shelter 
in his farm community. Last year, his 
son took over the farm. Mr. Hass moved 
to town. And now for a year remodeling 
jobs have come his way. I asked him not 
long ago, “‘How goes it?” He replied with 
a grin, “‘Not bad; busy all the time.” He 
is still producing, still making money, 
and so he is happy. 

Mr. Fred Mensendick of West Point, 
Illinois, tho greatly handicapped with ar- 
thritis, since retiring from his farm has 
completely remodeled his home in town, 
built his garage, and answered his neigh- 
bors’ calls for help with their homes. 

By nature, most farmers have a gen- 
eral interest in gardening, even tho their 
wives may do much of the work. During 
the heavy farming years, stock and crops 
occupy men’s thoughts, but the liking 
for the garden remains to the time of re- 
tirement. Then from spring until fall, 
what a joy gardening brings! 

Does it seem strange, then, that one 
farmer should have increased his joy of 
living when, upon retiring, he continued 
his experiments of grafting and crossing 
special kinds of fruit? It is not strange; he 
is still living the creative life. New strains 
of apples and berries are his product. 

The examples given above are all of 
creative doing, and as such, most nearly 
meet the primary interest we’ve discussed 
above. But for secondar interest—and 
many of these secondaries may prove to 
be of first importance—there is creative 
thinking and living to counteract the slow- 
down from the hard physical life to which 
most farmers have become accustomed. 

Life as a retired farmer has been filled 
with zest these many years for Ed Dallas, 
an old friend of mine at Tipton. His 
hobby is reading. Long ago he developed 
an interest in books; he never killed that 


interest by neglect. Now it is one of th« 
diversions which keep him looking for- 
ward to his 90’s. 

If a farmer is careless in letter writing 
he’ll regret it in retirement. Anyone wh 
loses contact with distant friends becaus: 
he will not write is a plain fool. Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote volumes of personal letters. N. 
man is too busy to create letters. 

But of all the interests which will help 
the farmer to continue creative thinking 
none is more valuable than church in- 
terest. The church is the most dynami: 
solace when a man changes work and 
location; it is a preventive of prematur: 
death. Relationships and attitudes of 
Christians are not affected by farm sales, 
leases, or moves to town. Active Chris- 
tians die, but they never give up efforts 
to create a better world. 

However, this problem of a productive, 
happy retirement is not the farmer’s 
alone. It is a community problem as well. 
How can the community help retired 
farmers? The answer is: thru its organi- 
zations, and more especially thru you, 
the neighbors and active citizens. 

No part of your community should be 
more eager or better equipped to help 
than the agricultural organizations. They 
can begin at any time; they can carry on 
their work, generation in and out. I be- 
lieve if farm organizations such as the 
Farm Bureau, the Grange, and the 
Farmers’ Union were to cooperate, they 
would strengthen themselves as well as 
their older members. 

Why not group discussions on such 
subjects as ““The Art of Slowing Up,” 
“How to Retire,” and “‘Hobbies and 
Habits That Will Help’? Lectures on 
similar topics at monthly, farm-organi- 
zation meetings should be worth while. 
Panel discussions might be led by men 
who have well-developed hobbies. Above 
all, places should be made for retired 
farmers within the active structure of the 
organization. 


THERE are things that the Department 
of Agriculture and the land-grant col- 
leges could do. They might bring to the 
attention of farmers productive interests 
which they could develop while still 
actively farming. Emphasis might be 
placed on the purely creative hobbies 
Bulletins featuring such [Turn to page 58 
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*‘My mother is a whiteface, too, but 
she always gets things backwards" 
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1. “I’ve been farming all my life, but I 
never worked as hard as I did back in 
World War II. Help was scarce, but I 
got good prices for my crops. | made 
plenty of extra money, after the war, too, 








2. “I salted plenty of it away. There 
wasn’t much you could spend it for while 
the war was on. You couldn't get new 
1 equipment and many other things you 
: needed. The extra cash sure piled up! 


"Was 1 wrowva. back in 1946!” 





3. “I bought a lot of War Bonds. I took 
out some more life insurance, and my 
bank account mounted up. By the end 
of the war, I was about out of debt and I 
had the best backlog I ever had.: 


4.. “We did fine till the new things 
started coming out. They weren't too 
plentiful at first, and we took it easy. 
Then I guess we caught the fever, too. 
Before we realized it, we were overboard. 


5. “That’show oursavingsmelted away. 
If we'd managed them right we could 
have fixed up our home and replaced 
equipment—and we'd have a nest egg, 
today. Was I WRONG, back in 1946!” 





sotinaiiiedilite 


“LLC 


Losurance Companies 
in America 


and their agents... 
to cooperate with our government in preserving 


the financial health of the nation 
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BUT IT IS STILL 1946. If we use our savings wisely 
now, we can help to avoid inflationary price increases 

. and maintain backlogs for the future. If we spend 
carelessly now, we may look back some day with regret. 
During the war, millions of farmers saved to improve 
their land and homes, to buy needed equipment, or to 
educate children. Today they are still following the 
advice of our Government, buying only what they 
really need until civilian goods are plentiful; buying 
and holding on to Government Bonds and life insurance, 
and maintaining their savings. Are you one of them? 
America’s life insurance companies are sponsoring this 
program as a public service to the 70,000,000 owners of 
life insurance and to every American citizen. 


Address inquiries to: 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Tough..it<f :( 


When you install new piston rings —in car, 
truck, or tractor—it will pay you to get Hastings 
rings. They stop oil-pumping, check cylinder 
wear restore engine performance. Any good 
mechanic can install them. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY « HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Ltd., Toronto 











HASTINGS STEEL-VENT 
PISTON RINGS 


TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 
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The Older Man 


[From page 56] 


information could be made available. 

But the agricultural agency is only one 
group which can be helpful to retiring 
farmers. Civic and community organi- 
zations have their part. How much effort 
would it take on the part of the Chamber 
of Commerce to interest a progressive, 
retired farmer in the business life of his 
town? Not much, I believe. The farmer 
is—has had to be—a businessman. In 
most cases, he has had a greater capital 
invested in his business than the man in 
town. He knows the principles of good 
business. He likes his town or he would 
not have chosen it for his home. Given a 
chance, he might have some valuable 
suggestions along business lines. 

The schools have a duty to the retired 
farmer. After all, in the majority of cases, 
his tax payments have helped support 
them whether he has had children in 
them or not. Generally, he has been in 
close touch, thru his children. Couldn’t 
the newcomers be especially invited to 
the school’s public activities? 


Many schools go out of their way in 
offering adult-education courses in the 
evening during winter months. Some of 
these courses, especially those offered 
under the Smith-Hughes law, are slanted 
particularly toward the interests of farm 
men and women. Efforts made to inter- 
est retired farmers in teaching and at- 
tending such courses would meet the 
farmer’s dream of new fields to conquer. 

We have already pointed out that the 
retiring farmer as an individual can find 
much stimulating contact in his church. 
The reverse contact is valuable if the 
small-town congregations will wake up 
to it. The part a church can play in help- 
ing retired farmers feel at home in the 
towns of their choice is large. The church 
people should call on new families. There 
are many ways of interesting people in 
Christian work, tho comparatively few 
of them are used. Christ’s method of con- 
tacting individuals still works. 


I THE matter of politics, it is smart 
headwork on the part of the politicians 
to give retired farmers a second thought. 
They are always older men. Doctor 
Steinchron, in his book Forget Your Age! 
says, wholly in earnest, to politicians: 
“You owe it to yourselves to interest 
yourselves in this old-age question: after 
all, voters are your very lifeblood. You 
were good to the Boy Scouts, you passed 
child-labor laws because someday you 
would have more potential votes. But 
that’s small fry now. You had better put 
your ear to the pavement and listen care- 
fully. A big parade is on. You will hear a 
tremendous rumble of feet, the march of 
the old. It is here, if you are wise, that 
you will seek your votes. The country 
will be run not only by older brains but 
by older torsos. The spines may be bent, 
but the spirit of the old will be waking. 
The day is fast approaching when the old 
will recognize their political strength.” 

Doctor Steinchron’s prophecy makes 
an interesting conclusion to this talk of 
ours, but we should not confine it to the 
field of politics. In every walk of life, in 
every profession, ‘“‘the big parade is on.” 
Those cf us in farming Have a chance to 
do something about the problems of our 
retiring members, and to do it better and 
faster. Let’s be about it! END 
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Weak solution (1,000 p.p.m.) Two or 


more treatments 
Bindweed 

Canada thistle 
Hedge bindweed 
Klamath weed 
Lupine 


Locust 
Sagebrush 
Sumac 

Texas blueweed 
Virginia creeper 


Medium solution (1,500 p.p.m.) One 


treatment 
Broad-leaved 
plantain 
Burdock 
Carpetweed 
Canada fleabane 
Cocklebur 
Cofeeweed 
False dandelion 


Goatsbeard 


Gumweed 
Lamb's-quarters (and 
other goosefoots) 

Purslane 

Spotted spurge 
Teasel 

Western ragweed 
Wild carrot 


Medium solution (1,500 p.p.m.) Two 
or more treatments 


Gaura 

Honeysuckle 

Leafy spurge 
Perennial sow thistle 
Scouring rush 


Stinging nettle 
Tansy 

Water hemlock 
Whitetop 
Wild garlic 


Strong solution (2,000 p.p.m.) One or 


more treatments 
Blue lettuce 
Buffalo bur 
Bur ragweed 
Cattail (young) 
Cockle (all species) 
Dock (all species) 
Horse nettle 
Knotweed 
Night-flowering 
catchfly 
Nightshade 


Pokeweed 


Prickly lettuce 

Sheep sorrel 

Smartweed (annual 
and perennial) 

Star thistle (all 
species) 

Trumpet vine 

Tule 

White horse nettle 

Wild buckwheat 

Wild gourd 


2,4-D not yet found reliable on: 


Alkali mallow 
Barnyard grass 
Bermuda grass 
Blackberry 
Brome grasses 
Cactus 

Corn gromwell 
Crabgrass 

Fern (bracken) 
Goldenrod 
Goose grass 
Ground cherry 
lronweed 
Johnson grass 
Juniper 
Huckleberry 
Maple 
Mayweed 
Milkweed 


Mullein 

Nut grass 
Oak 

Pigeon grass 
Poison ivy 
Poison oak 
Poison sumac 
Quackgrass 
Russian knapweed 
Sandbur 
Toadflax 
Violet 

Wild aster 
Wild barleys 
Wild oats 
Wild roses 
Wood sorrel 


Yarrow 


, 
hes 
— 


“a 


Looking over this list and considering 
the truly amazing results that have been 
obtained with 2,4-D the expression “‘rev- 
olutionary discovery” for once appears 
justified. In all probability the 2,4-D 
weed-killers are one of the important ag- 
ricultural discoveries at this age. Further 
vork must be done, of course, before we 
can claim perfection, END 





For answers to questions concerning 
the farm or home, readers are invited to 
nake use of our information service at 
iny time. Just address Subscriber’s In- 

mation Bureau, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines 3, Iowa. 
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Each time you go afield with a NEW IDEA Spreader, you 
earn double pay for the trip. First you are certain to collect 
the full dollars-and-cents fertility value of the manure through 
the thorough shredding, fine pulverizing and even distribution 
for which NEW IDEA stands unexcelled. And in addition, you 
draw dividends in time, effort and money saved by the speedy, 
smooth, trouble-proof performance and the high standards of 
construction which give NEW IDEA Spreaders their outstand- 
ing reputation for low operating cost and exceptional long- 
time durability. 


Well balanced two-wheel 
models for both large and 
small tractors. A superb four- 
wheel model for either team 
or tractor. Ask your NEW 
IDEA Dealer about these 
rugged. light draft. large 
capacity machines. Or write 
direct for free circulars. 


re LIME SPREADING 
~ ATTACHMENT 


By means of this simple inexpen- 
sive attachment, a’ NEW IDEA 
Spreader becomes two machines 
in one. Close-to-ground delivery 
secures excellent distribution of 
lime with a minimum of dust 
and waste. 


Coldwater, Ohio 
Factories: Coldwater, Ohio — Sandwich, Illinois 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


‘Motorcycle 





HANDIEST RIG 


ON MODERN FARMS 


A RUGGED, dependable Harley- 
Davidson Motorcycle is just 
the ticket for saving farmers’ 
time, effort and money)! It's great 
for handling so many farm jobs 
—inspecting fences, water holes, 
irrigation ditches; supervising 
work in fields miles apart, check- 
ing herds and crops in separate 
pastures and fields. Also for 
quick trips to town for emergen- 
cy repairs to prevent costly tie- 
ups of farm machinery — and 
speeding up dozens of other farm 
“chores.” Get set with a new 
1946 model — see your Harley- 
Davidson dealer NOW! 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO, 
Dept. SF, Milwaukee 1, Wis, 






Write for free copy 
5 of ENTHUSIAST 
& MAGAZINE filled 
with motorcycling 
pictures and stories. 


HARLEY- 
DAVIDSON 


MOTORCYCLES 


FARMERS! FIND OUT 
ABOUT THIS PIPE! 







—~. 
@ ORANGEBURG PIPE is the modern root- 
proof pipe for lifetime service in house-to- 
sewer or septic tank connections. Use 
ORANGEBURG PERFORATED PIPE for farm 
drainage. Ask your plumbing contractor or 
building material dealer. Or mail coupon. 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY | 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. (SF-3-46) | 


Please send circular on ORANGEBURG 

| PIPE. Also name of nearest dealer. in, 
Name......... bs ind a Se 1 
Address nos diiggh>--ofhiciibe | 





ORANGEBURG },""°;, 
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Mexico—Foreign Adventureland Nearby 


[From page 35] 


the trip nicely. After all, the port of entry 
is no further away than our own borders. 
And once inside, that Pan-American 
Highway is a motorist’s dream—all the 
way to Mexico City! 

But here the would-be vacationist hauls 
us back. “Hold on a minute,” he growls, 
**P’ve some questions!” 

Then emerge the old bogies, the doubts 
and rumors that have slowed Mexican 
travel in the prewar past. ““Won’t it be 
expensive?” ‘“‘Can I keep track of the 
money?” “How about the rainy season?” 

For most of these queries, explanation 
is quick and painless. First of all, about 
the expense: A trip to Mexico will cost 
no more than a similar tour in the United 
States. Inflation, to be sure, has raised 
prices'so that staple items are no longer 
dirt cheap to the tourist, but food, gas, 
and lodgings are still within reach of the 
average farmer’s purse. 


For example, a 2-inch steak, large 
enough for two persons, can be had for 
$1.50—with or without chili sauce! 
Single rooms at the swankiest hotels are 
$5 and up; but comfortable, first-class 
hotels are only $3 and up. And the future 
promises even less-expensive, family-type 
tourist cabins, to be constructed along the 
Pan-American Highway. 

Don’t worry, either, about getting 
*“‘gypped”’ in the exchange proposition 
the peso won’t bite back! Tourists get 
4.85 Mexican pesos for each American 
dollar they exchange, either at banks or 
hotels. That’s a rate practically equal to 
5 to 1, a formula even Junior shouldn’t 
get confused! 

Of all the bogies mistakenly circulated, 
the “rainy season”’ myth is probably the 
silliest. True, the most ideal time for a 
vacation in Mexico City is from October 
to June, because in the summer months, 
the skies do cloud up practically every 
afternoon, between 3 o’clock and 5. But 
even then, the “‘torrent’? won’t drown a 
farmer who can’t swim! As a matter of 
fact, the natives seldom even wear rain- 
coats—they either stay inside for a few 
minutes, or get a little damp. 

But that’s enough of bogies. Let’s get 


Guzman, Mexico 
This straw cape doesn't look very warm 
—but then, Taxco, Mexico, is usually sunny. 
Note the cobblestone lanes, quaint houses 





started on those plans, and see the sig 
—at least on paper—that Old Mex 
promises! 

Presuming the prewar, family car ha 
held together thru the miles to the south- 
ern border of Texas, we can begin 
Mexican jaunt right at the port of entr 

Laredo. (Of course, having read Sw- 
cessful Farming, we were smart enough t 
stop at the frontier and get a tourist pass, 
which cost just $2, and no passport p 
ture required.) 

Having established our honorab! 
intent to the Mexican officials, we 
allowed to commence on the first lap 
of our journey—a tour that'll take u 
right up and in the zocalo (main squat 
of Mexico City. 

From the port of entry, the highwa 
takes us thru the desert country, and be- 
gins a gentle climb for 146 miles, thru 
low mountains, At the mention of “‘des- 
ert,” the traveler’s mouth will probably 
get dry; better take along some chlorin 
tablets, available at any drugstore, t 
treat water in the small villages along th: 
road. In the cities, and in the better 
hotels, however, visitors report they’ v: 
brushed their teeth in, and drunk the 
water, without any ill effects. 

About this stretch of the journey, too 
the family auto may need refueling. I! 
so, gasolina and lubricantes are avail- 
able at stations all along the road. Gas 
is sold by the liter, slightly more than the 
U. S. quart, but when all the figuring’s 
done, the price per gallon works out to be 
approximately 22 cents. 


Mc INTERREY, at the end of our climb, 
appears to be a good stopping place for 
the first night. A large industrial city, it 
lacks the hustle and bustle of our big 
towns, combines traditions and cathe- 
drals with the hardheaded business of 
mining gold and silver, producing iron 
and steel. Besides that, it boasts of beds 
with clean sheets—popular items with 
United States tourists! 

Starting out sleepily the next morning, 
our traveling farmer and his family are 
brought sharply awake by the abrupt 
contrasts in the Mexican countryside, 


Black Star " 
Instead of sand pails, children playing on 
Caletilla Beach, at Acapulco, design “mud 
pies” from ocean water and coconut hulls 
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from Monterrey to Tamazunehale. For 
instance, look at that sturdy, streamlined 
bridge, set against a background of 
picturesque, age-old mountains. Even 
the river under the bridges seems a con- 
tradiction—from a lazy mountain stream 
some miles back, it appears suddenly to 
have changed into a noisy, rushing tor- 
rent, and we’re thankful for the modern 
architecture of that bridge. 

(Incidentally, Mother can free her 
mind at this point about the strangeness 
of driving on mountain roads. “I don’t 
mind telling you,” we can almost hear 
her say, “‘that those steel guards along 
the sides make me feel a lot safer . . . but 
then, you can hardly go wrong, anyway, 
with all those signs.”’) 


From Monterrey, the next suitable 
overnight stop is Giudad Victoria, 177 
miles farther along the Pan-American 
Highway, still in low-mountain country. 
Ciudad Victoria is famous for its citrus 
fruits and tourist accommodations— 
we'll probably be too tired to read the 
guidebook for further details! 

If, however, Dad is a hardy soul, we 
may even make it as far as Valles, 145 
miles further, the second night. A fast 
driver can make it from Laredo to Valles 

a distance of 468 miles—in one day. 

The third day out is a real holiday. 
Seasoned travelers by now, we’re quite 
accustomed to the odd costumes of the 
natives, with their serapes and sombreros— 
and we grin right back when they stare 
at us. Here, too, the scenery becomes 
more beautiful, as lush vegetation and 
hot, humid air mark the beginning of the 
tropical- country. 

“Look,” yells the girl of our family 
suddenly, ‘“‘orchids!”” And sure enough, 
there they are, for free, growing in the 
trees along the highway. 

About this time, Junior will probably 
have a comparable thrill when he spies 
vendors in the roadside villages, selling 
homemade frijoles and hot tamales. Here 
a little firm family restraint may have to 
be applied—for Mexican food sold on the 
streets is extremely cheap and unclean. 

There are, however, good Mexican, 
American, Chinese, Greek, French, and 
Italian eating places in the cities— 
Junior can take his pick here! On the 
road, too, American fare is [ Turn to page 70 


Ewing Galloway 
Native beauty of Oaxaca models her Sun- 
day-best, “fiesta’’ costume. Pleated ruffle on 
kirt is called “olan”; blouse is ‘‘huipil” 
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SAVING TIME 
and LABOR 


NE of the best ways to interest a farmer in new 
equipment is to show him how it will save time 
and labor. The Massey-Harris 101 Senior Tractor and 
Forage clipper may be operated by anyone who can 
drive a tractor. 

That’s labor saving. 

Hidden away in the wheels and on other vital moving 
parts are Timken Bearings. Requiring only infrequent 
lubrication they are real time savers. 

When you buy farm machinery be sure that it is equipped 
with Timken Bearings. It is your assurance that little 
time or labor will be needed to keep them functioning 
perfectly. When you buy a bearing look for the trade- 
mark “Timken.” It is your assurance of the finest bearing 
performance. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 






















“ALL THERE IS IN BEARINGS” 
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Here is a 20’-wide steel building, 
available in various lengths to meet 
your needs, that gives you steel 
construction at its best. The sturdy, 
adaptable “Quonset 20” is fire- 
safe, rot-proof, sag-proof, termite- 
proof and age-resistant — “better 
from the ground up”—yet it costs 
no more than an ordinary building 
of comparable size. 


We as you to inspect the “Quon- 
set 20’' foot by foot and feature by 
feature, and see how much more 
value it offers for the money. The 
interior is clear-span, permitting 
full use of every inch of space. 
The framing is sturdy, efficient 
Stran-Steel arch-rib construction— 
uniform in quality and strength— 
with its patented nailing groove 
that permits exterior covering and 





THE TRAN-STEEL 
‘Quondel 


40: 


interior fixtures to be nailed di- 
rectly to the framing members, 
simply and permanently. The sid- 
ing and roofing are high-quality 
sheet steel, proof against wind, 
weather, fire and dry-rot ... easy 
and economical to maintain. 


Safeguard your farm profits and 
property with these stronger, 
longer-lasting, fire-safe buildings. 
Tested and proved in the tens of 
thousands of military “Quonsets” 
produced by Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation for the armed forces, 
the ‘“‘Quonset 20,’’ the larger 
“Quonset 40” and the “Quonset 
24” are available now to meet your 
building requirements. For com- 
plete information, see your near- 
est Stran-Steel “Quonset” dealer, 
or write us direct. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION + PENOBSCOT BUILDING + DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 





+... Easy-to-Erec 
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Same quality features of construction 
and material in a 40’-wide Stran-Steel 
arch-rib building. Length to meet re- 
quirements—4, 60’, 80’, 100’, etc. Free- 
rolling 12'x 12’ door, four windows 
and ventilating louvers in each end- 
panel—additional windows in sides if 
desired. Fire-safe, sturdy, adaptable 
to many uses. 





An ideal building for implement, 
auto, truck or farm produce storage. 
24’ wide by any length, in extensions 
of 12’, the “Quonset 24” is available 
with or without front sliding doors or 
solid front panels. Walk-door and 
windows for end-panels, as well as 
solid steel interior partitions for any 
12’ section, are also available. 
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[ From page 718 ] 


wires will last from 20 to 25 years. For 
types of wire other than those with zinc 
coatings, the following results are cited: 
copper-covered wires have not rusted, 
only turned a dark-brown color; lead- 
coated wires have small particles of rust 
in various places on the wire; corrosion- 
resistant wires or stainless-steel wires are 
as bright and shiny as the day they were 
erected. Similar corrosion tests are being 
conducted at numerous other widely 
scattered sites over the United States. 


Ladino. This newclover is capable of sup- 
plying at least 30 percent of the protein 
required by growing pigs, according to 
tests recently completed at Pennsylvania 
State College. Furthermore, experimen- 
tal work indicated that the protein sup- 
plied is of excellent quality. When pigs 
under 120 pounds were placed on ladino 
pasture, it was more economical to use a 
12- to 15-percent protein ration than the 
usual 18-percent ration. In the Pennsyl- 
vania test, 20 pigs averaging 48 pounds 
were placed on ladino clover for a 70- 
day, trial-feeding period. 


Modern Hybrid Corn. A new flint-dent 
hybrid has produced a corn about right 
for machine harvesting in northern 
areas. In the picture the man is calling 
attention to the improved flint on his 
right compared with small stalks of open- 





Northern corn hybrid 


pollinated corn on his left. The new, 
high-yielding hybrid was produced espe- 
cially for short-season areas in the north- 
ern states, the Great Plains, and higher- 
altitude regions of Pennsylvania and New 
York State. 


Ree Wheat Grass. While many stands 
of crested wheat grass have been wiped 
out by root diseases during recent wet 
years, Ree, where adapted, has taken 
the wet years with the dry and produced 
as much feed as brome grass. Cattle like 
it better than brome. Only 100 acres are 
now seeded (by crop-improvement as- 
sociations) to this variety. If the season is 
favorable, 50,000 to 90,000 pounds of 
seed will be available next fall. It is use- 
less, therefore, to write the South Da- 
kota Agricultural College for seed this 
season, but keep the variety in mind. 
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What's New in Farming 


Ree is a crop that should be watched 
closely, because it is a hardy winter grass 
having a relatively short, summer-dor- 
mant period. The new grass yields as 
much seed as brome, and the seed is 
easily drilled. It is practically free from 
ergot. Seedlings are hardy like rye and 
establish themselves readily. Creeping 
rootstalks spread Ree wheat grass. 


Flame Cultivation. A tractor-mounted 
machine resembling an overgrown blow- 
torch readily killed weeds in tests at 
Cornell University but did not injure 
corn, provided the corn was large and 
the weeds relatively small. A rotary hoe 
was used until the corn was six inches 
high. Tests on cabbage also showed 
promise, but in soybeans, peas, and spin- 
ach, the kill of crop plants ranged from 
40 to 100 percent. The burner uses fuel 
oil, kerosene, or diesel oil and travels at 
a speed of three to six miles an hour. 


Gilts. Preliminary work at the University 
of Minnesota indicates that pregnant gilts 
had best be hand-fed. Numbers of pigs 
and the weight of the pigs at weaning 
time favored this practice, but more work 
must be done before final conclusions 
can be drawn. 


Fertilizer. To maintain a sanitary dairy 
barn, and to increase crop production, 
farmers of New York are urged to use 
three to four bags of the 20- or 18-percent 
grade granular superphosphate for each 
mature cow. The phosphate is scattered 
in gutters at the rate of one pound or 
more daily for each cow. Many dairymen 
prefer to scatter it over the concrete floor 
and sweep it into the gutter. Moisture and 
odors are quickly absorbed. Cornell 
University says this is one of the best 
fertilizer investments the dairy farmer 
can make. 


Mow Hay Drying. Two years of experi- 
ence at Cornell University show mow- 
dried mixed hay has little superiority 
over the field-cured material, either in 
quality or grade. First cutting alfalfa, 
harvested during rainy weather in the 
latter part of June, demonstrated a 
decided advantage. Total labor require- 
ments were about the same as for han- 
dling the field-cured hay. Extra work in 
the mow was experienced because of the 
high moisture content of the hay. From 
30 to 40 percent moisture appears the 
ideal content in a mow-curing system. 
Preliminary trials indicate that loosely 
baled hay under 35-percent moisture can 
be satisfactorily dried in a mow-curing 
system. 


Vitamins. While Vitamin B is manufac- 
tured in the stomachs of ruminants and 
passed on to the meat which comes to 
consumers’ tables, such vitamins as A, 
D, and E must be supplied in the feed, 
reports the Ohio Experiment Station. 


Rodent Control. The damage caused in 
fruit storage by a few mice or rats can be 
prevented. Work at Cornell University 
indicates that methyl bromide used as a 
fumigant will control the rodents without 
injury to the fruit, if it is properly used. 
The dosage suggested is 44 pound to 
each 1,000 cubic feet of free air space, 
for 5 hours, at from 32° to 36°. END 








No matter what size farm you operate; no 
matter what kind of crops you grow... 
the chances are that you own and operate 
one or more machines that are powered 
by Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines. But you 
will need more of these machines! 


You will find tough, dependable Wisconsin 
Air-Cooled Engines installed as standard 
power units on approximately 50 different 
makes of farm equipment .. . supplying 
“built-in” power for Combines, Hay Balers, 
Garden Tractors, Spraying and Dusting 
Equipment, Peanut Separators, Trailer 
Threshers, Portable Conveyors, Meat and 
Bone Grinders, Irrigation and Deep Well 
Pumps, Lime Spreaders, Electric Light and 
Power Plants, Hop Pickers ...and many other 
kinds of equipment. In every case, Wiscon- 
sin Engine Power helps to multiply the pro- 
ductive capacity of both men and machines, 


If you are investing in new farm machinery 
in 1946 . . . you will be wise to choose 
equipment powered by Wisconsin Air-Cooled 
Engines .. . for heavy-duty, low cost serv- 
ice and complete freedom from cooling 
chores and troubles. 


WRITE FOR CONDENSED ins 

CATALOG OF WISCONSIN- 

POWERED EQUIPMENT: 

It's free, and there is no / [SS 
obligation. Describes and 
illustrases 46 different 


makes of Wisconsin-pow- 
ered equipment. 


Address: Dept. SF-346. 


WISCONSI N 
VW bekse) Mise] ite) s-vale), 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Builders of Heavy Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
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4 Coieteiaiin PIONEER fence has ex- 
tra strength to resist hinging, buckling 
or bending of the stay wires. It can 
“give” slightly with the crowding of 
livestock, then come back straight. No 
other fence has the 
famous, semi-flexi- 
ble PIONEER knot. 
It’s good fence all 
the way through. 
Made of copper 
steel.See PIONEER 
fence at your Con- 
tinental dealer’s. 
FREE Grassland Farming Manual— 
All about a promising new farming 
system. Tells how to have better pas- 
tures, conserve soil fertility, grow 
livestock more efficiently. 40 illus- 


trated pages. Write today to Conti- 
nental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Indiana. 


ee, CONTINENTAL 


— STEEL CORPORATION 





It tightens 
with tension 
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NIC. SAL Kills Lice 


Without Handling Hens 


Save yourself work! Kill lice without handling 
hens. Easy; convenient. Just a few quick taps 
of Dr. ulsbury” s Nic-Sal along the roost 
poles; spread with stick or feather. Job's 
done without fuss or bother. Fumes from 
Nic-Sal’s volatile nicotine seep up through 
feathers while birds roost . . . &z/] lice and 
feather mites that check laying. 

Don't let your hens suffer needlessly from 
lice. Help them rest easier, do better. This 
wise precaution may save you lots of eggs: 
Get genuine Dr. Salsbury's Nic-Sal at hatch- 
eries, drug, feed, other stores, now. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowa « A Nation-wide Poultry Service 






KILLS LICE 
WHILE HENS ROOST 





A Pair of Helpers for the Dairyman 


[ From page 25 | 


at the outset that twice as much bedding 
as in a stanchion barn is required, but 
you get the benefit of that much more 
manure, if you need it. We clean the 
loafing-barn area only twice a year, late 
spring and late fall. But we don’t pitch 
any manure. A loader on a tractor, with 
a boom low enough to work in the barn, 
does that; and the manure is taken di- 
rectly to the field in the spreader. 


<¢ 

You save nearly all of it, both solids 
and liquids, because the large amount 
of straw has a high absorption, and prac- 
tically no leaching occurs. Manure piles 
up in the barn two feet or more between 
cleanings, but you can see for yourself 
that our cows are clean. A cow won’t 
willingly lie down in fresh manure. That’s 
a fact which many farmers seem to over- 
look in their dairy work. 

“‘We put in a light covering of bedding, 
thrown down from the mow, every day. 
Around the tank and at the entrance of 
the milking parlor, where the cows bunch 
up at times, a little more bedding is re- 
quired. A firm, clean, dry surface is 
maintained in the barn.” 

One Michigan farmer said, ‘““We have 
increased our manure production three- 
fold and now average more than 20 acres 
covered each year with manure from 
12 to 15 cows.” 

It’s quite natural that many would be 
skeptical about cleanliness when manure 
is allowed to accumulate. Of course, 
adequate bedding is a partial answer 
and the milking parlor is cleaner and freer 
from odors than the stanchion barn. That 
affects the quality of milk, and the prac- 
tical experience of many of the farmers 
contacted bears this out. 


Wauen the Michigan State College 
dairy department conducted a survey of 
those farmers using loafing barns, 33 re- 
ported that it was possible to produce 
cleaner milk in a pen barn, 6 said it 
wasn’t, and the remainder gave no 
answer or could see no difference be- 
tween pen barns and stanchions. 

Not all milk inspectors favor the loaf- 
ing barn-milking parlor plan, but many 
do. Commented a milk inspector of the 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Department 




















Above is the run space in the dairy barn of Saint John’s University, Minnesota. The loafing 
barn-milking parlor idea has been given a six-year trial there and been pronounced good. 
Hay is fed in rack thru middle, silage and grain along wall; milking room is at one end 


of Health: “‘In comparing the sanitatior 
records on farm inspection we again find 
that if the producer had previously main- 
tained a satisfactory, clean dairy, thes: 
methods were carried out in the opera- 
tion of the pen-type stable and milking 
room as well. Our experience over a 
period of several years has proved that a 
good quality of milk can be produced 
when a pen-type stable and milking 
room are used.” 

Said C. A. Abele, a Chicago milk 
sanitarian, ‘‘A cow tied in a stanchion 
during the whole day and night could 
hardly avoid the soiling of her flanks and 
tail with manure, even if she were 
capable of trying to do so. It is difficult 
to conceive that cattle could, on the 
average, become soiled to a greater de- 
gree in a loafing barn, unless it is per- 
mitted to develop into a compost bin!” 


E. E. HEIZER, chairman of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin dairy husbandry depart- 
ment, lists as one of the advantages of a 
loafing barn the fact that it has some 
flexibility as to the number of animals 
it will hold. Not that he recommends 
crowding the cows as a matter of policy, 
but during a period of high milk prices 
a loafing-barn owner temporarily may 
find it worth while to put in a few more 
head than the rated capacity calls for. A 
dairyman with a stall barn, on the other 
hand, can’t put more cows in the stalls if 
they are already filled. 

There’s some yes and some no to the 
matter of whether fewer injuries are sus- 
tained by cows in loafing barns, as com- 
pared with confinement to stanchions. 
Much of the answer hinges on whether 
the boss cow is under control and can be 
kept under control. 

After four years of experimenting with 
a cold, uninsulated loafing barn, the 
University of Wisconsin research men 
are not exactly ready to toss their hats in 
the air and shout, “This is it!’?—but 
here’s what they’ve found so far: Never, 
during this experimental period, has one 
loafing-barn cow injured another by 
stepping on her. Cows sometimes step 
over animals which are lying down, but 
not on them. In the stall barn, there have 


been several teat injuries. [ Turn to page 130 
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Floyd Brown, Boone County, Missouri, built 
this combination milking parlor and milk 
house for $135—from an old garage and 
shed. He claims that the outfit paid for it- 
self in two months and that milk has rated 
up from Grade D to seli at Grade-B prices 


The cows in the Brown milking parlor are 
kept clean, contented; and so is the milker! 
Floyd says he can count on an extra $3.50 
daily which is directly chargeable to the 
new setup. He doesn't have a loafing barn. 
If he did, manure values would increase 


Harvey Phelps’ daughter finds milking in 
the parlor a great improvement. Their Ohio 
loafing barn and milk room are inexpensive 
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NEW “H” SERIES 


Running water for better farming and 
better living was pioneered by Myers — 
and teday, among farm and rural fam- 
ilies everywhere, Myers is the preferred 
water system. Yes, it's a fact—more 
Myers Water Systems are in use through- 
out the world than any other make. 

Go to your Myers dealer—and be 
ready for big surprises in water system 


development. See the compact, stream- 
lined new “‘H" Series Ejecto that gives 
you an abundance of water at low cost. 
Learn about the many advanced features 
offered in the complete Myers line. 
Whether you select one of the Ejecto or 
reciprocating models, you'll get outstand- 
ing advantages in performance, quality 
and reliability. You can't beat a Myers. 


So many jobs, so much to do, 
Jack and Jill were never through 
bought their trusty Myers 


Ask your Myers dealer for free Jack and Jill 
Jingle Book. Mail coupon for free folders. 


© 1946 tue F. ©. mYERS a BRO co 























MUST SUPPLY 
THE RAW MATERIAL 





No factory can produce the finished 
product without the raw material. 
Likewise no hen can lay good, hard- 
shelled eggs unless she is fed a well- 
balanced egg-building ration. 


Pilot Brand Oyster Shell, which is 
99% calcium carbonate, the sub- 
stance of which egg shells are made, 
is pure oyster shell, cleaned, crushed 
and graded to proper size. 





KEEP PILOT BRAND ALWAYS 
AVAILABLE TO POULTRY 




















REPAIRS HARROW on his 


own farm in 15 minutes 


Brackets of this harrow became wobbly due to 
loose rivets and cracked frame. The farmer re- 
paired them in 15 minutes with his new Lincoln 
Farm Welder . . . Typical of hundreds of jobs 
you can do in a jiffy with this amazing new welder. 
Patented “Arc Booster’ simplifies farm welding 
of all kinds. Range 20 to 180 amps. with smooth, 

continuous con- 





trol; no tap plug- 





WELDED } 
WOBBLY LDE! ging. Ideal for 
CCRT ane rural lines. 


WELDED LOOSE RIVETS 
Electrode: %” “Fleetweld” 
Current: 100 amps. 
Time: 15 minutes 











THE New FARM WELDER 


Developed by Lincoln Elec- 
tric . . . world’s leader in 
arc welding. Fully equipped 
for you to start welding. 


FREE: “Dawn of a New 
Day in Farm Repair” gives 
details about this easy-to- 
use welder. Write for Bul. 


365A. 
Write for bulletin today 
tHE LINCOLN ELECTRIC co. 


DEPT. 121 . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Largest Manufacturer of Arc Welding Equipment in the World 
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Pros and Cons on 
Sweet Sudan Grass 


By E. R. McIntyre 


United States Department of Agriculture 


Sweet Sudan grass, distributed by the 
Texas Experiment Station in small 
amounts during the 1943 season, was 
further increased by growers. By 1945, 
nearly 20 million pounds of seed were 
available to give this new variety a 
wider trial outside of the dry regions. 

Most of the breeding of sweet Sudan 
was done at the Chillicothe, Texas, sta- 
tion, serving the upper Red River Valley, 
where the average rainfall is 25 inches a 
year. The work assigned to the station 
staff was to produce a sweet-stemmed, 
juicy Sudan grass, with a distinctive 
sienna glume color, nonshattering, and 
with resistance to a certain degree against 
several foliage diseases. The problem 
was to compound a new variety by trans- 
ferring the characters of sweet and juicy 
stem, low shattering habit, disease re- 
sistance, and the typical bright glume or 
hull color found in Leoti sorgo. Yet the 
grassy character and growth qualities of 
Sudan grass had to be kept. 

The way these desirable characters 
were inherited was first found by the 
Texas plant breeders. Then, experiments 
in their combination into a new variety 
by crossing, back-crossing, and selection 
in field and greenhouse occupied several 
years prior to 1940, 


Tuer 1944 report says that disease re- 
sistance has been bred from the Leoti 
sorgo parent into sweet Sudan to enable 
it to stay green and to keep growing for 
several weeks later in the fall than the 
older kind. They admit that it is not 
immune to the common foliage diseases, 
but insist that it is undoubtedly resistant 
to the chinch bug. 

The new, distinctive, orange-red glume 
color common to. Leoti sorgo has been 
successfully transferred to mark sweet 
Sudan. This furnishes a means whereby 
contamination with Johnson grass and 
sorghum mixtures can easily be detected. 

Texas breeders claim that the growth 
habits and production of the old and the 
new Sudan grasses are strikingly alike. 
In the Southwest, sweet Sudan grows 
more seed and a somewhat better qual- 
ity of forage than common Sudan grass. 
However, its spring growth is slower and 
date of maturity comes a trifle later than 
the original “‘immigrant” grass, which 
was imported back in 1909. 

When it comes to free-choice grazing, 
Texas observers claim livestock always 
show a decided preference for sweet 
Sudan over the common kind. In this 
case, the advantages claimed for the new 
variety are not fully accepted by growers 
in the Northeast and Atlantic sections or 
by U. S. Department of Agriculture 
plant specialists. 

In Texas, many cases have been found 
where cattle showed a marked preference 
for sweet Sudan growing next to com- 
mon Sudan. Here the new variety was 


grazed closely, and the latter only 
sparsely. 

Federal plant workers at Beltsville, 
Maryland, research farms recognize the 
virtues of sweet Sudan and say it is a rea] 
forward step, especially because of its 
bright sienna hull and sweet stalk. How- 
ever, they are not ready to admit that it 
should be favored exclusively by cattle 
in comparative grazing tests. At least, 
they say it will not be found so advan- 
tageous under northern conditions in 
this regard. 


Tory recognize that on a separate, 
free-choice feeding system, cattle may 
temporarily graze on the sweet Sudan 
first. Yet, if a solid plot is sown to the 
common variety, the sweet variety, and 
to the new Georgia improved “Tif” 
Sudan, Department men say that cattle 
will eat it a//, without any outstanding 
preference for the new, sweet Sudan. No 
great difference in its net feeding value 
has, as yet, been determined. 

When it comes to forage poisoning, 
sweet Sudan has just as much prussic 
acid as the common kind.. Therefore, the 
same precautions needed for careful 
pasture management when frost or 
drought has injured the Sudan grass are 
advisable. However, fewer poisoning 
effects have been met in the South, com- 
pared with scattering reports from the 
Great Plains area. 

Sweet Sudan has been grown in rows 
at Beltsville for over five years, mostly to 
get a check on its disease resistance. Dr. 
C. L. Lefebvre, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, says there is a real need to make such 
tests in the more humid and moist re- 
gions, because the Texas breeding was 
conducted under considerably different 
climatic conditions. 


Tue general conclusion reached to date 
is that sweet Sudan is very susceptible to 
leaf blight and to anthracnose, two dis- 
eases common to ordinary Sudan grass. 
Ratings listed at the Plant Industry sta- 
tion were from 0 to 10, or from no disease 
evidence to the absolute killing of a plant. 
In the 1945 season, 100 rows each of Tif 
variety, common Sudan, and the new 
sweet Sudan were examined on that scale 
for leaf and stem diseases. The Tif Sudan 
from Georgia averaged 4 points in the 
test, sweet Sudan averaged 8 points, and 
the common variety showed 9 to 10, or 
practically a complete kill. This indicates 
that sweet Sudan has an intermediate 
place in the northeastern states as far as 
disease resistance goes, but that it ranks 
better than ordinary Sudan in escaping 
leaf blight and anthracnose. 

Federal specialists say there were trial 
fields of sweet Sudan grown in Virginia 
and Maryland during 1945, but that 
many were badly spotted with disease 
and the growth was not remarkable. END 
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Heres why most Truck Fleets 
specify Champion Spark Plugs 


When most of the country’s leading truck 


ta- fleets—to whom spark plugs are a cold 
nt matter of cost per ton mile—specify de- 
ew pendable Champions, you have substan- 
an tial proof that Champions will insure 
nd maximum economy and peak perform- 
ies ance in every farm engine. Champion 


as Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





FOLLOW THE EXPERTS..DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 
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BIG HELP 
3 


when farms 
are short 


roy Male lilecs 


ce 


onl take care of yours 


WEED FARM TRACTOR TIRE 
CHAINS help make up for a scarcity of 
farm hands and save many hours and 
even whole days. We suggest you place an 
order with your dealer to be filled as soon 
as he can do so. If you have a set of Weed 
Bulls. or Spiral: Grips, take good care of 
them. They are worth a great deal. 

York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, Portland, Bridgeport, Conn. 









AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 





Fix it like an Expert! 
IT’S EASY WITH 


KESTER METAL MENDER 


Thousands of farmers like you are putting 
added life into dozens of farm and household 
articles that would otherwise go to the junk 
heap. They do it quickly, easily with Kester 
Metal Mender. 

No fuss or muss. No special tools or sepa- 
rate flux required. For Kester Metal Mender 
is a scientifically blended alloy filled with 
just the right amount of flux. All you do is 
heat and apply to make a smooth, neat, 
clean solder bond that usually outlasts the 
article mended. Fix auto or truck parts, 
downspouts, milk cans, lamps, utensils, any- 
thing made of metal. Save dollars at the 
cost of a few cents. Get Kester Metal Mender 
NOW at your favorite hardware store. 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4250 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill. 
Eastern Plant: Newark, N. J. Canadian Plant: Brantford, Ont. 





KESTER 


METAL MENDER 











Light Up Their Lunch 


So says Clarence Olinger, Prophetstown, Illinois, who 


fattens 350 hogs a year with his all-night feed plan 


By Dawson Womeldorff 


“ec 

Keep ’em clean . . . keep ’em com- 
fortable—and let them make hogs of 
themselves,” says Clarence Olinger of 
Whiteside County, Illinois, who raises 
approximately 350 hogs each’ year. As a 
result of more than 30 years of successful 
hog raising, Clarence has developed a 
system of “planned pork production” 
that has many good points. Fundamen- 
tally, it’s a push-them-to-market plan 
that calls for more pork in less time and 
with less work. 

Eyed more closely, his plan follows 
this pattern: Knowing that unclean pigs 
are not pay dirt, he prefers to have his 
sows farrow out in clean clover and tim- 
othy fields around the last week in April, 
or the first and second weeks in May. 
Prior to farrowing, his 50 gilts are di- 
vided into three groups. Each group is 
given its own pasture of 8 to 10 acres, 
and each gilt is provided with a clean, 
well-bedded farrowing house. 

Baby pigs are castrated at six weeks, 
are -vaccinated 30 days later, and are 
weaned at 8 to 10 weeks. As soon as 
the pigs are weaned, sows are moved to 
the feeding lot where they are fattened 
for market. Shoats remain in the pas- 
tures where the sows have been. 

Self-feeders are placed in the pastures, 
and ground grain is fed until pigs reach 
four to five months of age. Because a 
hog requires about 500 pounds of water, 
plus feed, to make 100 pounds of meat, 
running water is piped to all pastures, 


as well as to the feeding floor. Shade 
shelters are also available in both places 

To insure fattening of his hogs, Farmer 
Olinger has another formula: -“‘Light up 
their lunch!” Such lunch light is shed 
by yard:lights atop a pole and a wind- 
mill (see illustration)—making the paved 
feeding lots as bright as day, and inviting 
24-hour feeding by swine. This “invita- 
tion” to lunch is issued to the pigs after 
four or five months on the range (during 
which time the sows have been fattened 
and marketed). The remaining hogs are 
full-fed night and day until they hit 200 
and 225 pound weights. 


To CUT cleaning time and to prevent 
the pigs from becoming stiff-jointed or 
having sore feet, the concrete feeding 
floor is bedded twice each week with 
corn husks or straw, each new bedding 
being placed directly on top of the old 
one. During rainy weather, fresh bedding 
is used more frequently. At the end of the 
season, a manure loader is run onto the 
floor and the accumulated bedding is 
taken out and replaced. 

Mr. Olinger says he never has trouble 
with sows overheating during summe: 
months because he keeps a small wal- 
lowing pool, about 10 inches deep and 
containing disinfectant, adjacent to the 
feeding floor. Should any young porker 
show signs of a skin disease, it is brought 
from pasture and dipped in the pool, 
both cooling and cleaning the pig. END 
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Farmers Like This 


A BROODER house that appeals to 
farmer-poultrymen in the Red River 
Valley of North Dakota and Minnesota 
is this modern structure—streamlined 
from the standpoint of both construction 
and service. It has as many variations of 
detail as there are farmers who have 
built it. 

James E. Warner has a representative 
house on his farm. Warner had two such 
models built, each 10’x16’. 

The first thing one observes about this 
type of house is the eave, corniced all the 
way around, instead of the overhanging 
eave. It represents a saving in materials 

two feet on each rafter length and 
some saving in sheeting and shingles. 

The latter savings just about com- 
pensaté for the 1x4” and 1x1” strips 
used to seal just under the eave. 

Joists, studs, and rafters are placed 2’ 
on center in Warner’s house; however, 
2x3’s are used as studs, except at the cor- 
ners, where there are 2x4’s. Space for the 
attendant to work is achieved without 
excessive cost, by employing a ridged 
roof with studs, 50’’ high above the floor 
in the rear, and 70” in the front. 

The pitch of the rafters is 6 inches in | 
foot. The door, on one end, is 29’’x6914”, 
framed with 2x4’s and 2x3’s. 

The number of windows in front ap- 
parently varies with the farmer. Warner 
had two 6-light windows, each 224% 
inches wide, placed in the front of each 
of his houses, with smaller windows on 
either end. Watson Seibling used three 
in the front and one in an end. 

Seibling’s sash is framed in wood and 
can be tilted back at the top or raised. 
Ventilation is accomplished by windows 
and duct surrounding the stack thru the 
roof. (This stack is for the brooder house 
stove.) Skids, of course, are placed under 
the house in the interest of mobility. 

Russell Dick, in Ransom County, 
North Dakota, last spring built three 
houses similar to Warner’s, making each 
building 12’x14’. However, he insulated 
them with asphalt-coated insulation 
board, using it like sheeting and apply- 
ing it outside of the framing before fin- 
ishing. The floor was managed similarly, 
by placing insulation board over the 
joists, and flooring on top of that. 

Material for three houses cost him 
$397.96 but Dick said he will recover 
some of that cost thru saving in brooder- 
stove fuel. The well-constructed, in- 
sulated houses proved more economical 
to heat than quarters he formerly used 
for poults and are much more comfort- 
able all around.—Walter Hunt 
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eS. is only one pe of 
farming. Selling is the other... 
and some folks say it’s the more 
important one. 

Someone somewhere can and will 
use the produce grown on farms and 
ranches or in orchards. Finding that 
someone, supplying the connecting 
link between buyer and seller, is an 
important part of Milwaukee rail- 
roading. 

Most farm produce is sold in 
another county, a distant state, or per- 
haps in a foreign country. Our Agri- 
cultural Agents know the markets, are 
in close touch with consumers’ 





Look beyond next door! 


Dairy products travel on an aver- 
age of about 1033 miles from pro- 
ducer to consumer, fresh fruits 
1614, dressed meats 944, and 
grains 424. No, your market is 
not next door. 











demands and are person- 
ally acquainted with 
buyers who process and 
distribute what farmers 
produce. 

Our Agricultural Agents 
also know where our 
farmer friends can get any 
needed thing...a 4-H club calf; a 
carload of feed, seed, or fertilizer; 
the latest and most modern labor 
saving piece of equipment. 

Finding markets is only one of 
their many jobs but it is an impor- 
tant one...a job that does not end 
at county and state lines —a job that 
has no boundaries and no service 
charge. 

Making farm produce move— 

iving it added value—often involves 
reedom of travel, broad acquaint- 
anceship and many years of market- 
ing experience. Possibly our Agri- 
cultural Agents can help you as they 
have aided hundreds of other farmers 
develop new and better markets. 






Agricultural and CHITAG 
Mii l 
——— MILWAUKEE 
evelopment ST PAUL 
Department, 


896 Union Station, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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“Sil 0 
Spark lig: 


DICK HAYMES 


CT a 


HELEN FORREST 





Avrto-.itE spark plugs are designed 

by the same engineers who design 

complete electrical systems for leading 

cars and trucks. This special- 

' ized engineering experience 
is one reason why money 
cannot buy a better spark 
plug. A complete set of igni- 
tion engineered Auto-Lite 
spark plugs in your car, helps 
give quick starts and full 
mileage from every gallon of 
gas. So switch to Auto-Lite 
when faulty spark plugs need , 
replacing. See your friendly ‘7 
Auto-Lite Spark Plug Dealer 
today. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toledo 1, Ohio 










Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Mexico—Foreign 


Adventureland Neazby 
[ From page 67 | 


to be had in roadside hotels and restau- 
rants; and top food costs no more than 
top food in the United States. 

But enough of the culinary approach 
we’re nearing Mexico City! And that’s 
excitement sufficient to make any farm 
boy forget his stomach. Already, we’ve 
reached the end of the 64-mile, tropica! 
stretch and are beginning the breath- 
taking climb to the Mexico City plateau, 
beginning at Tamazunchale (pronounced 
Thomas’n Chally). The highest point 
on the Pan-American Highway (well 
over 3,000 feet) is just south of a villag: 
named Actopan. 


From there on, the road is level o1 
slightly rolling along the central plateau, 
until finally we reach the climax of our 
journey—Mexico City. 

For the visitor, Mexico City is a treas- 
ure house loaded with surprises of never- 
ending interest. Take that scene on the 
corner as we approach: shiny, late- 
model automobiles screeching to a stop 
ata traffic light, while a caravan of burros 
lazily carries lumber across the road, thru 
the heart of the city. 

There are streetcars, busses, and brand 
new buildings, too, but the shadow of 
primitive living is everywhere apparent 
—in the lovely old cathedrals, in the 
historic government buildings, in the 
ancient Spanish Colonial architecture. 

Contrasts in homes are equally notice- 
able, with the wealthy sunning them- 
selves in the patios and swimming in the 
private pools of their luxurious mansions; 
while a few blocks away, Indians still 
exist in one-room, adobe huts, without 
electricity or plumbing. 


Mexico City is the past and future of 
Mexico. The past is evident in the ves- 
tiges of the swashbuckling Cortez con- 
quest, still remaining for a firsthand 
history lesson. That bright future is seen 
in its modern hotels, its architectural 
and mechanical progress, and in its 
interest in up-to-the-minute sports! 

Which gives us another idea—besides 
ogling the historical sites, we can take in 
a baseball or soccer game, a horse race, 
a game of jai alai, or even go swimming 
—the climate’s just right! And “‘leave us 
not” forget a bullfight! 

Assuming we’ve settled the housing 
problem (having made our hotel reserva- 
tion well in advance—this is very im- 
portant, with the increased travel) we 
can visit Mexico City’s suburbs, too. 
And these, our dark-skinned friends tell 
us, are as interesting ag the city itself. 

A few miles from Mexico City, for 
example, are the famous floating gardens 
of Xochimilco, which can be reached by 
streetcar, on weekdays or Sunday. 

Xochimilco is really a shallow lake, 
fed by natural springs. ‘The lake is divided 
into a series of canals by so-called ‘‘float- 
ing’ gardens, the work of preconquest 
Indians, who originally constructed these 
gardens on rafts. Left to several hundred 
years of Nature, the constructions have 
now become islands, to the average eye 
quite stationary (tho the natives may 
insist they still appear to be moving). 

The Xochimilco resort is owned by 
Indians of the same name, who operate a 
concession of gondola-like, flat-bottom 
boats that glide between the islands. The 
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boats are decorated with rare and beau- 
tiful flowers, and usually carry 8 to 10 
passengers. 

A Sunday afternoon at Xochimilco is 
one we'll always remember. How can we 
forget that easy, gliding ride, under a 
canvas awning, while native musicians 
entertain us from nearby boats? Pro- 
duction problems and farm-help head- 
aches seem far away just now! 

When we become a little tired of the 
city’s fascinations, it’s time to take a few 
days off at the nearest resort town— 
Cuernavaca. This subtropic town was the 
favorite week-end place and country- 
home site of the Spanish conquerors. 

Cuernavaca is 40 miles from Mexico 
City and some 6,000 feet lower; hence it 
has an entirely different climate— 
languid, sultry, slow-moving. The town 
is luxurious, with wealthy Mexicans and 
foreigners, who spend their week ends 
here, loafing. People go to Cuernavaca 
to sit around in sidewalk cafes and sip 
refreshing drinks, to sun in the beautiful 
swimming pools, or go on picnics. 

To get even farther away from city 
life, we may 80 to Taxco, two hours 
southwest of Cuernavaca. Taxco is a 
colonial mining town—primitive beyond 
even an imaginative farmer’s imagina- 
tion. If it weren’t for the three modern 
hotels, and the neighboring juke boxes, 
we might think we were several hundred 
years behind times! 


Tue streets, made of rough cobble- 
stones, are just wide enough for one auto- 
mobile; and they turn at almost acute 
angles, for they were built for another 
age. Here is absolute peace and quiet— 
no radios, no dance bands or crowded 
lobbies, only rest and relaxation. And no 
fisherman could ever forget the place— 
laxco ‘is a sportsman’s heaven, with 
catches literally as big as the one Dad 
said got away! 

Back again to the capital—the inevit- 
able center of all life in Mexico. This 
time, tho, we just stop thru in passing, 
for we’re on our way to Teotihuacan, 
that Indian city north of Mexico City, 
just off the Pan-American Highway. 

This ancient city, old even in the times 
of the Mexican Aztecs, is now in the 
process of being uncovered from the 
layers of time. Government-directed 
archeological work has already pro- 
gressed enough so that one can see the 
high state of civilization developed by 

Toltec Indian residents. 


Tue famous Pyramid of the Sun is as 
tall as a 20-story office building; the 
Pyramid of the Moon is only 5 stories 
lower. The Toltecs were well advanced 
in the science of astronomy; they laid out 
their town in quadrangles, with certain 
temples, representing heavenly bodies, 
located in the town according to their 
locations in the sky. 

Indians have made quite a business of 
selling small carved stone faces, which 
they say they find in the ruins. From the 
number of faces that are offered for sale 
and the number that must have already 
been bought—the Toltecs either spent all 
their spare time carving stone faces, or 
the present Indians know a sucker when 
they see one. But we want a souvenir— 
so we play ignorant! 

Before we leave Mexico, two ‘‘musts” 
remain on our list. These include the 
famous volcanos, Popo, Ixtaccihuatl, and 
Paricutin, and the Mexican paradise, 
\capulco. But one place [Turn to page 160 
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CHANGE TO ‘CHAMPLIN 


HI-V-l 





New Fighting AN\ATION OIL 


When you make that spring oil 
change, it will pay you to change to 
Champlin HI-V-I ... the new fighting 
aviation oil. Refined by an entirely 
new dual solvent process . . . from 100% 
Paraffin Base Mid-Continent Crude... 
the finest obtainable . . . it’s so clear, 
so pure, so free from carbon, resin, and 
other sludge forming elements, it helps 
clean up the motor and to keep it 
clean. It’s thin enough to penetrate be- 


tween even the most close-fitting parts, 
but has the stamina of a mule. Ask 
your Champlin service man or dealer. 
Available in bulk, barrels, or refinery 
sealed cans. 


CHAMPLIN REFINING CO. 


Producers, Refiners, and Distributors of 
Petroleum Products Since 1916 
Enid, Oklahoma 


DEALERS-DISTRIBUTORS: Champlin HI-V-I has the quality that builds repeat 
sales and plenty of them. If you have an established petroleum business, 
write for full details. Many good territories still available. 


/ CHAMPLIN 
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Log Sawof 
the Future Zawa 
Today 


FELLS TREES, SAWS LOGS 


Buzzes Up Small Limbs Fast—Easy 


Demand for wood increases! Prices 
are higher than ever before. You can 
make real money sawing wood, if you 
have an Ottawa. Equipped with an 
easy to start, air-cooled 6 H-P engine. 
Designed for easy handling. m- 
lete one-man machine with safety 
w Guide and other exclusive Otta- 
wa features for fast sawing. 
USE FOR OTHER JOBS — when not sawing 
wood, use engine for any belt job. Thousands 
in use. FREE BOOK and price list at your 
request. Write today. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
323 Pine Street Ottawa, Kansas 

































Relieving 


COUGHS 


for Over 





For HORSES — CATTLE — SHEEP 
SPOHN’S COMPOUND has been the favorite 
remedy for Coughs due to Colds among horses, 
mules, cattle, sheep, dogs and poultry over half 
a century. by famous horsemen throughout 
America. A stimulating expectorant. Acts on nose, 
throat and bronchial tubes. Relieves difficult breath- 
ing. 60c and $1.20 at drug stores or direct postpaid. 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO, Goshen, Ind. 


SPOHNS 


COMPOUND 
For COUGHS nue tro COLDS 


A BURKS 
WATER SYSTEM 











The minute you turn on your 
BURKS Systemit begins toincrease 
your profits. It helps 
put weight on hogs 
and beef faster, helps 
increase milk and egg 
roduction, too. Cuts chore time— 
ves lugging water for house. 


URKS WATER 
SYSTEMS 
are famous for dependable service— 
longer life—and larger capacity. Only 
one moving part—self priming—entirely 
automatic—easy to install. h deep 


or shallow well systems, Write for Cata- is ted 
log and Prices—now. Educer System 


DECATUR PUMP CO.,30 Elk St., DECATUR 70, ILL. 
72 












This looks like plenty good living, but the Marvin Vintons of near Malvern, lowa, plan an 
even better future. With an insurance estate, they are working toward a farm of their own 


Backlog for Better Living 


By Beatrice Chesebrough 


Any farmer with a head on his shoul- 
ders knows the value of insurance for 
protection against disaster—death, fire, 
or mortgages. But to the Marvin Vintons, 
of near Malvern, Iowa, this type invest- 
ment has a positive value that wouldn’t 
occur to most folks. They say: “‘We’re 
using insurance as a backlog for better 
living.” 

“You see,” explains the attractive 
farm wife, “‘we’re not only plotting 
against trouble—but we’re planning for 
the future as well. Insurance is going to 
figure importantly in that plan,” she 
adds. “It’s the credit backlog for a farm 
of our own, someday.” 

The idea of basing their future hopes 
on insurance is not a new one to the 
Vintons, for they’ve built up their pres- 
ent fortunes on just such a plan. Here’s 
their story: 

Twelve years ago, when he was first 
married, Marvin Vinton was a hired 
man, earning $30 a month. Times 
weren’t good for farmers then, and all the 
young couple possessed were their dreams 
for the future and—you’ve guessed it— 












Farmer Vinton’s good managing helps. build the family dream. Here he is with his hogs 


a $1,000, straight-life insurance policy. 

**I wish I could say that $1,000 invest- 
ment brought us fame and fortune right 
then,” says Mrs. Vinton, “but unfor- 
tunately, that’s not the case.”” She adds, 
however, that the security afforded by 
such protection was a great help. 

“There were times when we were so 
hungry that beans would have looked 
mighty good on our table,” she says. 
“But we managed somehow. 


< 

Wauen our son, Frederick, was born, 
we even managed the hospital bills,” 
Mrs. V. recalls, “‘then illness struck, 
and I had to return to the hospital.” 

There were times, the family remem- 
bers, when the loan value of that original 
policy appeared almost greater than the 
security it offered. But even at such times 
the idea of a backlog for the future per- 
sisted, and the insurance investment re- 
mained intact. 

Today, the status of the Vintons is not 
the life they hope for eventually. But 
they have come a long way from that 
1934 beginning. 
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Renters on a 220-acre Mills County 
farm, they have a comfortable, taste- 
fully arranged home—thanks to good 
management by Mrs. Vinton. Son Fred- 
erick is now 10, the proud possessor of a 
pony, Belle. “‘And the upkeep on that 
boy continues,” his mother laughs. “‘Now 
it’s a teeth-straightening process.” 

But the real accomplishment of these 
hard workers can be measured best in 
terms of that insurance investment—a 
backlog which now amounts to $19,500. 

“A little at a time did the work,” 
Farmer Vinton explains. “That $1,000 
policy was only the beginning, but be- 
sides piling up a cash reserve, it started 
us on the road to further plans.” 

Two years ago, Mr. Vinton took out 
another life policy, this time for $8,500. 
If anything happens to him, this policy 
will pay Frederick and his mother an 
income of $75 a month until Frederick 
grows up. 

Of course, even this investment is not 
money in the pocket, but the farmer be- 
lieves it points the way to that dream 
home. Here’s how he figures—and here’s 
where the rest of the $19,500 comes in. 

A man’s primary responsibility (thinks 
Mr. Vinton) is to his wife and family— 
he cannot indebt himself unless he knows 
they are protected. 


In THIS case, the Vintons’ future home 
may be obtained by swinging a mortgage 
from an outside agency. Most banks are 
willing to provide this loan, if the farmer 
is a recognized, capable worker, and if 
he has shown some financial responsi- 
bility in the past. 

Marvin Vinton, by his hard work, has 
established himself in the community as 
a good farmer. His $19,500 insurance 
estate, furthermore, assures the bank he 
is a good risk. 

To protect his family and the bank in 
case anything should happen to him 
while the mortgage is being paid off, 
Farmer Vinton has taken out a $10,000 
term policy, assuring the bank he’s a good 
tisk. This type insurance has the lowest 
rate, because it offers protection for ashort 
time only. (Inthe Vintons’ case, for the du- 
ration of the mortgage.) For this $10,000 
protection, Mr. Vinton pays only $11 a 
month. Such a policy hasn’t the cash 
value of straight life insurance, but if all 
goes well and the Vintons wish, they can 
convert it into straight life. 

And even if the worst should happen, 
Mrs. Vinton would still have a good 
chance at that home of her own. That 
$10,000 would make a sizable payment 
on the mortgage. And the $8,500 back- 
log, figures Vinton, would keep the farm 
going until the rest of the debt was paid. 

““We’ve surely learned to make our 
dollars do miracles since we’ve made a 
study of insurance,” the farmer says. 

Mrs. Vinton has her own ideas about 
the new farm home, and she plans to 
apply the same policies of good manage- 
ment to its creation that she has toward 
piling up the backlog. 

Son Frederick has his share in this 
backlog building, too. ‘““We’re starting 
him out on an insurance policy just as 
soon as his calf gets big enough for mar- 
ket,” Mrs. Vinton explains. “‘He’s going 
to put half a calf a year into insurance. 
And together, we’ll get that home.” 

Yes, the Vintons are putting quite a 
responsibility on an insurance estate. 
But with their past record of work and 
management, their hopes for “better 
living” in the future look bright. END 
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HYDRA-LIFT PUMP 
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FITS G4 WYDRA-LIFT 


TO ALL STANDARD ROW-CROP TRACTORS 


Now, for the first time in farm history, a hydraulic lift and pump tai- 
lormade to fit all standard row-crop tractors! The Super Six Hydra-Lift 
Pump makes Super Six equipment now available to many more thou- 
sands of tractor farmers. 


IMPORTANT: Super Six Hydra-Lift Pump never has to be removed 
from tractor. End of power takeoff is left free to receive standard 
universal assembly joint. Six interchangeable Super Six Hydra-Lift 
attachments put farm tractors to work the year arounds 






SUPER SIX...GETS UNDER THE LOAD AND LIFTS 





Super Six Hydra-Lift Pump is PI 
mounted on drawbar and operated 
by roller chain driven from power irideas : 

takeoff assuring positive, trouble- a RFD... tomy 
free action. saa Stote 


Tractor Mok 
Performance Guaranteed. - * ond Mode! 
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, subject to your 

test. Compare values in Alfalfa, 

Clover, Mixtures, Hybrid Corn, etc. 

Low prices on all farm =e garden 

=. nursery stock, etc. 80- 
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$5 $2342 | 


ASK FOR 


FREE SAMPLES 


See for yourself. Check quality, price 
and savings. Every farmer should have 
this valuable seed guide, and its many 
money saving opportunities. Write at once 
for free samples of New Strain Brome and all 


ALSIKE B farm seeds you need Also for our big new Free talog 
. AND 


State kind and quanti mv of ecod desired. Dona’ t Selay. “Bev e 


about this fine gift. 
you want—Also you get the Free 


BERRY SEED CO. 75 
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Gladiolus FREE 


To New Customere—a grand surprise for you. 30 
lovely gladiolus bulbs, free with farm seed or- 
ders. Assorted gorgeous colors, first quality, bloom- 
ing size. Get our Big Free 1946 Ca and learn 
Don't forget to specily FREE SAMPLES of Field Seeds 
emateo Seed P. with your og. Write 
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Photograph by John Barry 


Bathtime = and nobody’s making a fuss at all. Fact is, he likes it! 
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By Margaret Hegerfeld 


ee is back—well, almost. The old-timers are 
coming forth with their almanac predictions for a 
**March that probably will give us some tough weath- 
er,” but in spite of their forecasts, we know that spring 
is waiting to come in. Soon there will be echoing calls 
from geese headed north in the half-winter, half- 
spring sky. Boys will be loitering on the way from 
school, stopping at ponds to poke sticks thru the fast- 
thinning ice. The menfolk will begin muttering and 
wondering if planting corn on the east 40 is the best 
thing, and there will be debates with mothers on 
whether to order the chicks for late March or middle 
April. The neighbor kids will be over on Saturday 
afternoon to fly kites, and all the little Susies will slip 
out shy ear muffs and mittens. Soon Johnny will spy 
an early bud and get the urge to scrub the pup. 


In spite of spring talk, we can count on plenty of 
wet weather in general before Old Man Winter 
bows his way out. That means heavy duty for galoshes 
and other footwear and probably wet shoes—I’ve had 
my feet wet enough times this winter to know. 

So if those shoes of yours get wet, take care to dry 
them slowly, away from excessive heat, and put them 
on shoe trees or stuff them with soft paper to restore 
their shape while they are drying. When dry, smooth 
leathers may be—and should be—softened with sad- 
dle soap, then polished with a regular shoe polish. It’s 
also a good idea to oil leather shoes (including sole 
but not rubber heels) once or twice a month. Try 
doing it with four parts wool grease and one part 
castor oil, melted together, and applied when warm. 


Sometimes I wonder if the “good old days’’ were 
really as good as Granddad and Grandma would have 
us believe. Granddad arose long before dawn and by 
lantern light milked the cows, fed the livestock, and 
sometimes harnessed the horses. Grandma started a 
fire in the old range and whipped up hot biscuits or 
flapjacks. For them, there was no miracle of electricity 
and laborsaving devices. They called theirs “farming 
the hard way’’—and part of their reward came at 
night when the bottle of liniment was taken from the 
shelf to soothe their aching backs. 

We, their children and grandchildren, fare better— 
or, at least, we could. But do we, actually? The answer 
is surely “yes,” for progress comes, tho slowly, as 
certainly as the seasons. But I’m thinking now of the 
approximately 50 percent of our farm families who 
still have not experienced the efficient wonders of 
electricity, and of the thousands of boys and girls who 





eat cold, inadequate lunches in their overcrowded, 
very old schoolrooms. There are people all over our 
country who are willing to help us get better things 
for our children and ourselves, but they can’t do much 
until we realize what benefits will be ours. 

That brings us to two articles in our home section 
this month that deserve particular attention. One is 
“Wiring With an Eye to the Future” and the other 
“Hot School Lunches.” Both subjects are vital to 
family and community well-being and happiness. 
For you who are getting electricity for the first time, 
there is valuable advice and guidance, the heeding of 
which will get you the kind of wiring job your home 
should have. The school-lunch story is a challenge to 
every community not having a hot-lunch system. 


I carry in my billfold, a few words written by Max 
Ehrmann. They never fail to give me a lift after a 
trying day. I thought perhaps you’d like them, too: 

“Go placidly amid the noise and the haste, and 
remember what peace there may be in silence. As far 
as possible, without surrender, be-on good terms with 
all persons. Speak your truth quietly and clearly; and 
listen to others, even to the dull and the ignorant; 
they, too, have their story. Avoid loud and aggressive 
persons; they are vexacious to the spirit. If you com- 
pare yourself with others, you may become bitter or 
vain, for always there will be greater and lesser persons 
than yourself. Enjoy your achievements as well as 
your plans. Keep interested in your own career, how- 
ever humble; it is a real possession in the changing 
fortunes of time. Exercise caution in your business 
affairs, for the world is full of trickery. But let this not 
blind you to what virtue there is; many persons strive 
for high ideals, and everywhere life is full of heroism. 
Be yourself. Especially do not feign affection. Neither 
be cynical about love; for in the face of all aridity and 
disenchantment, it is as perennial as the grass. Take 
kindly the counsel of the years, gracefully surrendering 
the things of youth. Nurture strength of spirit to shield 
you in sudden misfortune. But do not distress yourself 
with dark imaginings. Many fears are born of fatigue 
and loneliness. Beyond a wholesome discipline, be 
gentle with yourself. You are a child of the universe 
no less than the trees and the stars; you have a right 
to be here. And whether or not it is clear to you, no 
doubt the universe is unfolding as it should. There- 
fore be at peace with God, whatever you conceive 
Him to be. And whatever your labors and aspirations, 
in the noisy confusion of life, keep peace in your soul. 
With all its sham, drudgery and broken dreams, it is 
still a beautiful world. Be cheerful. Strive to be happy.” 
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This is the first of three articles aimed at helping “‘the Mrs.”’ 


get the most from electricity when the lines come her way 














This ideal way to wire allows you to have electrical appliances galore 


It is quite improbable that any one home will 
have immediately all the appliances shown. 
Nevertheless, it is a moneysaving proposition 
to provide adequate wiring in the beginning Te) 
there will be spare circuits for the time when ad- 


SPARE ditional equipment will be added. 
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By Carl Hamilton 


Assistant Administrator, R.E.A. 


For 40 years my mother carried cobs for the kitchen 
cookstove. We used to speculate that if all the cobs she 
carried were in one big pile, it would be taller and 
broader by far than the house. 

And then we got an electric range. It looked real 
nice. But there was a hitch. We discovered that we 
couldn’t just move it into the kitchen and plug it in like 
the toaster. Not by a long shot. Instead we had to have 
a new, heavy, electric circuit installed so that the range 
could get enough power to operate. And that’s where 
the fun began. 

Wiring an old farmhouse is a dickens of a job. You 
crawl, and squeeze, and bore, and saw, and swear that 
for anything less than electricity you never would do it. 
And that’s what happened when our house was wired. 
Originally, only a few light circuits had been installed. 
Then we had to go thru it all over again.and put in the 
range circuit. Furthermore, we had to start clear back 
at the entrance switch and put in heavier conductor 
all the way. All of which could have been avoided if 
we had planned it right in the first place. 

“But,” some will say, “‘isn’t that pretty expensive to 
plan for all those things at the beginning? Maybe I 
won’t use all those gadgets you’re talking about, Mister!” 





< 


®@ Main panel (service entrance) where electricity 
enters. For most homes the service entrance con- 
ductors should be no less than 3 No. 6 conductors. 
For special equipment, extraordinary wiring may 
be recommended by your power company. The 
most power is here, so most heavy-duty circuits 
are located here, too. 

® Branch panels to first and second floors are really 
distributors. They shorten circuit lines so the de- 
sired electric power reaches all appliances. Each 
circuit has its own protective device guarding 
against overload. With branch panels on each 
floor, and your protective devices therefore on the 
same floor, a tripped breaker can be adjusted with- 
out going to the main panel. 

@ Each white line indicates a separate circuit. 
Several light-duty appliances will operate on the 
same circuit, but other equipment such as the range 
take more power and thus require special circuits 
and heavier wires. 

@ The number on each circuit indicates the size 
wire ordinarily advisable to carry the load to that 
appliance. 
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Maybe you won’t, but the chances are that you’ll use 
those and a lot more. The whole history of rural elec- 
trification is that farmers use a lot more electricity 
than anyone—especially including themselves—be- 
lieves possible. Rural lines all over the country are hav- 
ing to be strengthened to carry loads far greater than 
were anticipated 10 years ago. Farm buildings are hav- 
ing to be rewired for the same reason. 

In the long run it will be much, much less expensive, 
not only in cash, but in preventing wiring headaches, 
low voltage, and all sorts of grief, to do an adequate 
job of wiring in the first place—one that will take care 
of your future needs. 

Probably most of us have heard of the homemaker 
who was very happy with her electric iron—auntil she 
moved to another house. In House No. 1 the iron heated 
up beautifully and kept its heat. But in House No. 2 
the iron got balky. It took a long time to warm up, and 
when it did, the heat wavered frequently. Our home- 
maker was annoyed. She thought there was something 
wrong with the iron—or maybe with the way she was 
using it. 

Not at all. The fault was undoubtedly House No. 2’s 
wiring. Someone had wired the house—or at least the 
circuit serving the iron—with too small wire, which 
simply couldn’t carry enough electricity at the proper 
measure to the iron. Naturally, the iron couldn’t heat 
up as it should. Its heating elements were crying out for 
juice to no avail. 

Did you ever recommend a vacuum cleaner to a 
neighbor, telling her how it glided over your rugs with 
a catlike purr, whisked the dust out of them with 
marvelous efficiency—and then have her storm in after 
buying one of the same models, and threaten to beat 
you over the head with it? 

Maybe it didn’t happen just that way, but it cer- 
tainly could. A cleaner could run perfectly well in one 
house and not nearly as well right next door. 

Why? Well, your neighbor’s house might have had 
at least one circuit—the one in which the vacuum 
cleaner was plugged—that couldn’t carry enough 
electricity to run the cleaner’s motor at the right speed. 
So the cleaner wouldn’t pick up the dust as it should— 
not as well, anyway, as the same model did in your 
correctly wired living room. 


THE motor on the cleaner might even have been 
damaged if your neighbor had continued to use it on 
that circuit. In that case, she probably would have 
blamed the manufacturer. And she would have been 
wrong. 

Somebody failed to look ahead when her house was 
being wired. Probably she herself had failed to look 
ahead, forgetting that she was going to be using more 
equipment than just lights, a radio, and perhaps a few 
other simple appliances in her home a few years hence. 
Her wireman should have realized perhaps that she 
might use more equipment, some that would require 
heavier wires in certain circuits. (The size of the wire 
has little bearing on the cost of your wiring job.) But 
she, or some member of her family, should have made 
it her business to tell the wireman what the electrical 
wiring needs in general were going to be. 

Remember that many of those marvelous new in- 
ventions about which we read during the war are for 
making farm living easier and more satisfactory, and 
they are on the way. A few are just [Turn to page 103 
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IL, YOUR kitchen resembles the aftermath of a 
cyclone, after cleaning the chickens, preparing vege- 
tables for the locker, putting up jam and jelly, or 
doing the weekly washing, here’s how all those messy 
chores can be completely detached. 

If you’ve yearned for a floor plan directing family 
traffic and muddy feet away from your kitchen and 
living quarters—we have a happy solution. And if 
you wish your driveway lured guests into the front 
door rather than into the kitchen—we’ve an answer to 
that one, too. We call our brain child the “‘Big Three”’ 
and it incorporates (1) a first-floor workroom, (2) a 
central, rear hallway, and (3) an entrance on the drive. 
We’ve drawn our plans, thru many successful build- 
ing years, with the conviction that the farm home is 
also the business office for the farmer and his family. 
Contrary to urban routine, the farmer is at home thru- 
out the day. And that’s just one reason why the city 
house plans won’t do the job for the farm home. 

Many farm women want a workroom—and they 
want it on the first floor of their homes. We’re striving 
to get the washing machine out of the kitchen, up 
from the basement, and off the back porch. This cuts 
out toting heavy clothes up and down stairs, and it 
takes that steamy Monday chore out of your kitchen. 


Weve provided plenty of cabinet space in the work- 
room for large roasters, pressure cooker, and canning 
equipment. This also makes for a closer-knit working 
arrangement in the kitchen. There’s a door directly 
from the workroom to the back porch, which gives a 
beeline path to the clothesline, garden, or chicken 
house. We’re assuming the top of the color page is 
north, with the farm bujldings to the north and north- 
west. Coming in, the men ancl children can enter the 
workroom directly from the outside, hang their heavy 
clothes up to dry in the workroom closet (it has an 
outside vent), then wash up in the first-floor bathroom 
—leaving the kitchen blissfully untouched. 

Also planned to keep thru traffic out of the kitchen 
and other parts of the house, is the central rear hall- 
way. Thru this hall one may reach workroom, bath- 
room, kitchen, dining room, living room, linen closets, 
basement, upstairs bedrooms and bath. The hallway 
desk is the business office for the man of the house. 
It’s handy—just inside one of the two entrances from 
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FOR YOUR HOME 


First-floor workroom—for heavier 


household chores and for storage 


+) Central rear hallway — providing 


~=m easy access to any roomin the house 


er 
/» Entrance on the drive—inviting 
.) 


visitors direetly to the living room 


the porch—so that friend husband might quickly jot 
down the number of bales of hay he’s just put up or 
the hours put in by extra help. A telephone will be in 
this central location, too. Easy-to-clean, hard-surface 
floors and counter tops were planned for the work- 
room, hall, dining room, and kitchen. 

The entrance on the drive fills a gap common in 
many farmstead plans. Here a side door replaces the 
old front door that-faced the highway and was general- 
ly locked except for summer ventilation. We planned 
our fartnstead with a driveway running parallel to the 
house, with a parking area off the drive between front 
and back entrances. Guests will be more inclined to 
drive in, park near the entrance, and present them- 
selves at your new “front” door rather than circle 
around the drive, park near the barns, walk across the 
farmyard to the back door and then thru the kitchen. 

We’re not saying the particular floor plan shown is 
ideal. But we believe the Big Three will give you 
greater convenience and comfort and an accompany- 
ing zest for living. With a little careful planning, the 
Big Three can be incorporated in your home. END 


Model by Jesse Marcellus Photo by Hahn-Millard 
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Says screen star 


BARBARA STANWYCh 


*,.. Anyone—with absolutely no 
previous experience — can put up this 
marvelous read y-pasted wallpaper 


with professional results!” 


“T’ve seen it with my own eyes,” says this famous 
star and talented homemaker. “*You just cut strips 
to fit, dip them in water, and smooth them onto 
the wall. That’s all there’s to it!” 


ae r 
AND UP IT GOES A 








Yes, Miss Stanwyck, over 1,000,000 women have 
proved that anyone can put up TRIMZ READy- 
PASTED WALLPAPER. No help needed, no paste, no 
tools, no tearing up the house. Dries in 20 min- 
utes. So clean you don’t need to cover the furni- 
ture. Makes home decorating a “‘fun’’ job—do it 
in spare time, starting and stopping as you please! 

Glamorous Barbara Stanwyck chooses “Rhythm,” one of 

A whole 10’ x 12’ room takes only 3 boxes—each many original Trimz patterns, for this charming setting. 

equaling 334 rolls of ordinary wallpaper and in- CC pObe 006 bee hE SEROUS Os 009840460808 


cluding 20 ft. of matching border. 
Make Plain or Painted Walls Sparkle with 
TRIMZ READY-PASTED BORDERS 


Every TRIMZ pattern is guaranteed washable and 
fadeproof . . . guaranteed to stick or your money 
back . . . guaranteed by the world’s largest manu- Just dip ’em in water and put ’em up! These 
facturer of wallpaper. Today—see the complete cheery borders will do wonders for your 
selection of smart, richly colorful patterns for kitchen, bathroom, bedrooms, living room, 
every room in your home! any room with plain or painted walls. Stun- 
ning around windows, pictures, doorways, 
mirrors, waste baskets, too. Washable. Fade- 


proof. Guaranteed to stick. Many attrac- 


DY * PASTE 
y; , REV ALLPAPER - 


AND WALLPAPER STORES EVERYWHERE 


tive patterns—as little as 15c per 
12-foot roll. 





IN 


TRIMZ COMPANY, INC., DIVISION OF UNITED WALLPAPER, INC., MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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Orangeade Gingerbread 


2'/o cups sifted en- 1!4 teaspoons 
riched Hour cinnamon 


Vo cup sugar 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon baking 
powder 

3/4 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon ginger 


3/4 teaspoon cloves 
\4 teaspoon nutmeg 
lf cup shortening 

1 cup water 

3/4, cup molasses 

1 egg 
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They’re the kind you can depend upon 
lour with other dry ingredients. Add 


ing, 4% cup water, molasses, and to make a meal a success—and they're 
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egg; beat 100 strokes, scraping bowl and 
spoon often. Add rest of water; beat 100 
strokes. Bake in greased 8- by 10-inch pan 
in moderate oven (350°) 45 minutes. Im- 
mediately pour heated orangeade over gin- 
gerbread— 4 cup orange juice, 1 teaspoon 
grated orange rind, 2 tablespoons honey. 


Molasses Nut Ire Cream 


1 rennet tablet 1'% tablespoons 

1 tablespoon water grated orange rind 
2 cups light cream Vy teaspoon vanilla 
44 cup molasses 44 cup chopped 

44 cup corn sirup nut meats 


Crush rennet tablet in water. Heat to 
lukewarm next five ingredients. Add ren- 
net; blend quickly. Pour into refrigerator 
tray; leave at room temperature until! 
firm. Freeze stiff. Remove to bowl; beat 
smooth. Add nuts; finish freezing. Serves 5. 


Party Pie 


1 tablespoon gelatin 


4 teaspoon grated 


144 cup cold water orange rind 

3 egg yolks 1 tablespoon lemon 
6 tablespoons sugar juice 

44 teaspoon salt 4 tablespoons cocoa 
Vo cup corn sirup 3 tablespoons water 
1 cup orange juice 3 egg whites 


Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes. 
Beat egg yolks with 4 tablespoons sugar, 
salt, sirup, 4% cup orange juice. Cook over 
boiling water 8 minutes, stirring. Stir in 
gelatin. Add rest of orange juice. Halve 
mixture. Add orange rind and lemon 
juice to one part; cocoa, blended with 
water, to the other. Chill until thick. Beat 
egg whites stitf; fold in rest of sugar. Di- 
vide; fold into orange and cocoa mixtures. 
Spoon mixtures into 9-inch pie shell. Chill. 


quick to mix. Try them; see for yourself 


Mealt-in-One Salad 


1 3-pound beef 
tongue 

1 clove garlic 

A few celery leaves 

3 or 4 peppercorns 

3/, cup finely 
chopped onion 

1 teaspoon salt 


1 cup chopped 
canned pimientos 

Vo teaspoon pepper 

1 cup salad oil 

4 cup vinegar 

1/4 teaspoon oregano 

2 cups canned 
kidney beans 


Cover the tongue with boiling water and 
cook until tender with garlic, celery leaves, 
and peppercorns, about 2 or 3 hours. Cool 
and trim off all skin and fat. Cut into thin 
slices or small cubes. Add remaining in- 
gredients. Mix and let stand about 30 
minutes. Serve on shredded cabbage. It’s 
a meal for 8.—Mrs. J. J. F., Pa. 


Hot Macaroni Salad 


4 ounces elbow 
macaroni 

4 cooked frank- 
furters, diced 

Yq cup diced celery 

3/4, cup sliced sweet 
pickles 

4, cup chopped 
onion 

44 cup mayonnaise 


2 tablespoons 
chili sauce 

1 tablespoon pre- 
pared mustard 

1 teaspoon Worces- 
tershire sauce 

1 teaspoon salt 

fg teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons 
chopped parsley 


Cook macaroni in boiling, salted water 
until tender, about 8 minutes. Drain, 
rinse, and drain again. Combine frank- 
furters, celery, pickles, and onion. Mix 
mayonnaise, chili sauce, mustard, and sea- 
sonings; add to frankfurter mixture, maca- 
roni. Mix; serve at once. Serves 6. 
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SO YOUR ~ 


UNge WILL LAS! 


Keep it working, because manufacturers tell us it will be 


several months to a year before new ones will be plentiful 


= an everyday must—keeping the range in con- 
dition—but don’t let it scare you. If the little cleaning- 
up tasks which pop up after each baking and cooking 
session are whisked out of the way immediately, the 
problem never becomes a job! Too, you may be think- 
ing, “Oh, well, P’ll soon have a new one.” But don’t 
expect one soon unless your name’s been on a dealer’s 
waiting list for some time. Late 1946 or early in the 
next year is the soonest you'll be able to walk into a 
store and find a wide choice of selection. Then, too, 
you may be needing some other piece of major kitchen 
equipment, and you’ll want the old range to be able 
to hold its own, right alongside the new refrigerator 
or dishwasher. So here’s a quick brush-up on the finer 
points of regular cleaning and careof all typesof ranges. 


Check the Oven 


In use: Leave the oven door 
open 2 or 3 minutes after light- 
ing; then any moisture which 
forms may escape. Otherwise, 
it will condense and rust any 
nonrustproof part. Leave door 
open after baking, too, to al- 
low inside to cool and dry 
thoroly. Don’t slam the oven 
door, lean on it heavily, or 
place heavy objects on it. It will get out of kilter; heat 
may escape; your baking results won’t be the best. 
In cleaning: The oven can be cleaned most easily 
while just slightly warm; never clean while hot. For 
cleaning an electric range, remove shelves and heating 
units, put them in a dry place. Wipe out inside with 
cloth wrung from soapy water; rinse, dry well. The 
bottom can be removed from most gas ovens; remove 
and clean as you do racks, with this exception: If it’s 
an insulated sheet, just wipe with damp cloth. 
About spillovers: Always clean up as soon as pos- 
sible, as reheating of food makes it more difficult to 
remove. Don’t scrape off food; saturate a cloth with 
water to which a little household ammonia has been 
added. Place cloth on soiled surface and allow to re- 
main 20 minutes to an hour. Then remove food with 
a cloth or fine steel wool. Keep clean drip trays and 
pans under surface units. 


Clean the Burners 


On a gas range: Remove burn- 
ers, brush away food and dust 
particles. Use stiff brush to 
clean air shutter, a fine wire for 
clogged openings and _ pilot- 
light portholes. Avoid tooth- 
picks; they may break and fur- 
ther clog burner. If made of cast iron, clean burners 
by boiling in solution of washing soda—1 tablespoon 
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to 3 quarts of water. Then wash in soap and water, 
rinse, wipe dry. For thoro drying, place bottom side 
up in warm oven for few minutes. Clean burners made 
of other materials in soap and water plus scratchless 
scouring powder and fine steel wool. 

For electric range: Switches must be off. Use silver 
polish on soft metals (nickel, chromium); use soap and 
water daily. If units become damp in cleaning, wait 
until dry before reconnecting. Never immerse units in 
water. There’s danger of burning out wires if salt, 
soda, soap, and sugar get on the coils. 


Save the Surface 


That hard, porcelain-enamel 
surface that protects steel parts 
of your range will break with 
sudden changes of temperature 
or hard blows. If enamel does 
chip, touch up spots with paint 
recommended by your range 
dealer. It may look patchy, 
but it’s better than inviting 
rust. Don’t drag pans or rough 
objects across an enamel top—they’ll scratch it. About 
those sudden changes in heat and cold, the chief dan- 
gers are: wiping up spills on a hot range with a cold, 
damp cloth; spilling cold liquids on the hot range; 
setting hot pans or baking dishes on a cool range top. 
The safe rule in cleaning is “Wait till it cools.”” Wash 
the outside with mild, soapy water; never use Coarse 
cleansers. Some newer ranges have acid-resistant 
enamel tops; however, cream, milk, and acid foods 
may discolor the surface or destroy the glaze if they 
are not wiped up immediately. When gloss is gone, 
it’s harder to keep enamel clean. 


In General 


Let your manufacturer’s 
booklet on cleaning and care 
be your bible. This will give 
you specific suggestions for 
your particular range. Have 
a competent serviceman check 
your range regularly to make 
sure it’s level, that the oven 
vent is clean, the electrical units are operating satisfac- 
torily, and that wiring is in tiptop shape. He’ll check 
the gas pressure, too, and be certain the electricity is 
at the proper voltage. The air and gas mixture should 
give a clear flame, and electric units should not be 
overheated. Never turn gas or power on under an 
empty utensil. Keep these points in mind as you use 
your range from day to day. They’re important for 
good baking results, for unless the range is level and the 
heat source OK, you’re in for some baking flops. Yes, 
making your range last is an everyday must! END 




















HOW TO PLAN, PREPARE, PAY FOR 5a 


A hot-lanch program in your community means healthier, happier chil- 


dren, and it can easily be as successful as those we found in Minnesota 


Photographs by Marion Pease 





All menus are planned a month in advance Mrs. Harold Busby is Baxter's paid cook. Her Coming to lunch ‘clean as a whistle’’ is 
by a committee of volunteer mothers and the semi-modern kitchen has running water, a part of the program. The whole school setup 
school cook. They see that foods are on hand or __—ithree-burner kerosene stove, plenty of work _ is geared to better health and hygiene; results 
purchased, aim to satisfy appetites, avoid waste space, but no refrigerator. Often children assist are visible in healthier, stronger youngsters 


a ¢ a 


a 


At lunch, as always, it’s one big Baxter fam- cook: scalloped potatoes, meat balls, apple 1 But there's more to it than just eating. 


ily. The children bring milk, bread, butter, sauce. The same food is not served more than These youngsters also learn the whys 
and fruit from home to supplement the hot food once a week. Youngsters are eager to help, take and. wherefores behind their food. Teacher 
served at school. Typical menu prepared by the turns serving, talk with pride about hot lunches E’ileen Stark has established a health class in 
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This is Minnesota's Baxter School, District °) Much food forlunches comes from farm homes ‘°9 Pupils who do not bring food from home pay 
No. 36. It is more or less typical of many & of the 27 boys and girls going to Baxter. A © cash fortheir lunches; P.T.A. uses this money 
country schools, but probably has a hot-lunch cash value is placed on these donations, which to buy foods seeded to supplement donations; 
program superior to most, P.T.A. sponsored absorb most of costs in giving children hot meals government aids program by matching funds 


Meat 











Spiritual growth is not neglected. Boys and Mrs. Busby serves all of the food across a 
girls say grace before leaving their desks, counter directly from the kitchen. Children 
then file to lunch. School's kitchen and dining pass by counter; take their food cafeteria-style; 
room are set up in completely finished basement eat at easy-to-clean, linoleum-covered tables 


each of the eight grades and in them she | Every student at Baxter School keeps a 1? The weight goes up for everybody to see. 


teaches the basic rules of good eating, ex- height-and-weight chart, as well as one lad The school records show increased attend- 
plains to her students why some foods are more showing what foods he has eaten during the ance, better grades, regular gains in weight 
mportant than others, plans special projects week. Youngstersare proud of every poundgained since the P.T.A. began serving hot lunches » 
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I: In schools like Mountain Lake Consoli- 1 Spark plug and director of Mountain Lake's 1 Many students at Mountain Lake pay 

dated, hot lunches are necessarily on a program is capable Genevieve Overvaag, cash for lunches. As money is collected 
much larger scale than in country schools. But the school’s Home Economics instructor, who by student committees, each payer gets meal 
returns are counted in personal and humanbenefits buys large portions of food from local farmers ticket, which is punched as he goes thru line 








1 These rows of canned fruits and vegetables 1 The school has a head cook who prepares ? Not all the menu planning falls on the 


are from Miss Overvaag's food-preserva- lunch each day under Miss Overvaag’s cook and teacher; the girls enrolled in 
tion classes. The girls are proud of the storage direction. Together they work out menus, keep Home Economics do about half of it in their 
room, beam when they eat food they canned complete food and serving records, check costs classes. Because the success of Mountain 





): About 185 students troop into the lunch- serving. Lunches are complete, eliminating the ? Students eat at tables in an attractive 
&F room each noon. Girls frequently assist need for bringing sandwiches, fruit, or milk from dining room which has new paint, dra- 
with cooking the lunch and always prepare the home. Typical menu: mashed potatoes, beef stew, peries—a project of home-care and decora- 
sandwiches. Both boys and girls help with the carrot strips, whole-wheat sandwiches, fruit, milk tion classes. Next buy will be food trays 














PAY FOR... 


. 


. 
LETT Te 


| The setup is a nonprofit one—all money | Mountain Lake's lunchroom is one of the firsthand experience in canning, buying, and 

received is reinvested in the program. school’s most valuable laboratories. Under cooking food for hot lunches. The training is 
Donors and farmers can't supply all food, so expert supervision from Home Economist Over- practical and applicable preparation for later 
purchases are rotated among local grocers vaag, girls enrolled in homemaking courses get home living. It's a program of learning by doing 


wut mani" 
ALE IE FP TSTh 


Lake's lunch program depends largely on ? All-modern equipment is another asset at ? One of Miss Overvaag's pet projects is 
student participation, students have a personal Mountain Lake for which other schools are getting every student to drink milk at lunch 
share in the program and have a sense of re- striving. Students are taught care and use of it, She strives to establish favorable attitudes toward 
sponsibility which makes them eager to learn are partially responsible for keeping it tiptop new foods, has taught how to eat many of them 


Now Pian a Hot-Lunch Program for Your Community 


By Gaynold Carroll 


9A When lunch is over, cleanup jobs go to 
Ld) committees and work begins on next 
day’s menu. Everyone has a good meal, no 
one is overworked, and all reap the benefits 


| a YOUR community does not 
have a hot-school-lunch program, 
it is robbing its children of some 
of their education and endanger- 
ing their health and happiness a 
great deal more. 

Many a mother and dad still 
send their youngsters to school 
with a bucketful of cold sand- 


wiches, maybe a carrot, a piece of 


cake or a couple of cookies, and an 
orange. With this cold lunch, the 
youngsters probably have to drink 
cold water. It doesn’t make sense 
—especially when we realize that 
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mothers and dads are having hot 
foods at home. 

From the day these children of 
ours were born, they’ve heard 
their fathers and uncles and cous- 
ins exclaim, ‘‘A fella’s gotta have 
three square meals a day.” Yet 
many a lad carrying a dinner 
bucket to school has only two. 
And he’s the one who really needs 
the three square meals. He’s 
growing and it takes a healthy, 
well-fed youngster to bring home 
grades the family is proud of. 


Turn to page 110 — 
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, Oe been from the kitchen to 
the front door, from the front door to 
the kitchen, upstairs and downstairs, 
downstairs and upstairs. Suddenly 
', you’ve decided you’re bored with 
the. house you live in. Woman, take a 
seat! You have planning to do. 

What you need is a lighter and 
brighter home, something fresh and 
new, and painting is part of the an- 
swer. Take that ugly streak in the 
west bedroom where the rain leaked 
in before your husband, kind soul, 
fixed the roof; then there’s the place 
on the dining-room wall where the 
baby, undetected, had a field day 
with wax crayons; and the upstairs 
bedroom where Junior bounced the 
football off the wall while you were 
at club. What paint wouldn’t do for 
those rooms! 


Tricks to brighter rooms 


That brings you face to face with 
the question: What color? Your choice 
will depend on the room you’re 
tackling, ofcourse, but there are other 
angles about color you’ll want to con- 
sider and they’re important. 

Fundamentally, light tints make 
things seem larger, dark colors re- 
duce their apparent size. So if a room 
looks too small, you’re wise to use 
light colors on its walls and ceiling. 
On the other hand, if a room is so big 
that it lacks coziness, dark colors will 
seem to bring; the walls in. If a ceiling 
is lower than you'd like it to be, 
“raise” it by using white or a light 
tint for your coating. If it’s too high, 
you can “lower” it by using a darker 
color or by bringing a light ceiling 
tint down to the side-wall molding. 


YA 





~ 
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Natural light is essential to cheer- 
ful rooms and should be one of the 


- first points to consider in color schem- 


ing. When selecting colors for ceilings 
or walls with respect to light reflect- 
ance, remember that the darker col- 
ors absorb light as a sponge soaks up 
water. White makes the most of,jl- 
lumination by reflecting the greatest 
percentage of light that strikes its sur- 
face. Light ivory comes next. Apricot 
beige, lemon yellow, ivory, light buff, 
peach, salmon, light pearl gray, and 
pale, apple green follow—and in 
that order. Then come medium gray, 
light green, and pale blue. Deep rose, 
dark green, and black are at the 
bottom of the list. 

While on the subject of colors, let’s 
keep in mind that red, orange, rust, 
rose, and yellow are considered warm 
colors, while blue, green, gray, ivory, 
light cream, and white suggest cool- 
ness and should be used accordingly. 

Other tricks with color can be 


most beneficial to the appearance of 


your rooms. If the doors and windows 
are out of proportion or are not well 
placed, don’t emphasize the fact by 
painting them a color different from 
the walls. Use camouflage. Remem- 
ber how difficult it is to see a covey 
of quail among dry leaves and roots 
the same color as their feathers? 
Paint your unattractive trim to 
match your walls and it will, like- 
wise, be less noticeable. 


You can “alter” the entire shape of 


a room by the skillful use of color. A 
room too long for its width can be 
partially corrected by using a light 
tint on the side walls to “‘push”’ them 





Surface eare and proper coatings 


ed 
~The paint. brush, and miscellany 


farther apart and a darker color on 
the end walls to bring them “‘closer”’ 
to the center of the room. When you 
use this device, you can paint the 
trim for the entire room to match 
either the side walls or the end walls. 
If the trim is not worthy of emphasis, 
however, paint it to match the wall 
in which it is placed. 

To give decorative interest to a 
room that is too square to be distinc- 
tive, paint one wall in a color differ- 
ent from the other three. The wall 
selected for such treatment should be 
the center of interest. The fireplace 
wall in the living room, for example, 
or the wall at the head of the bed in 
the bedroom. 


All this adds up to the fact that you 
should make a very careful survey of 
your room’s attributes before you 
reach for a color card. Your room’s 
attributes include not only shape and 
lighting but floor covering, furnish- 
ings, and decorative accessories as 
well. We must remember also the 
colors that are—or will be—used in 
adjoining rooms. The most eye- 
pleasing color scheme in the world 
can be spoiled if, thru an open door- 
way, colors can be seen which fight 
with your prized new color combina- 
tion. Be sure to watch your color 
transition, and have your rooms 
blend with one another. 





Pointers on surface care 
and proper coatings 

Now it’s time for a look at your 

wall surfaces. They will determine 

what finishing materials you will 
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cial 
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ed. To begin with, let’s consider 
aster walls and ceilings that have 
en painted before. You may choose 
of three types of paint—flat wall 
paint with an oil base, a casein paint, 
an emulsion-type coating which 
tains both oil and water. Flat 
all paint, as well as the casein or 
ulsion types, can be successfully 
plied over a former coating of flat 
wall paint. If the present coating on 
the plaster is of the casein type, an- 
other coating of the same material, a 
flat oil paint, or an emulsion paint 
can be applied with good results. 


Perfectly smooth surfaces are neces- 
sary before applying any of these 
paints, however. Patching plaster or 
spackling compound can be used to 
fill in dents or minor cracks. If the 
patched area is extensive, it is ad- 
visable to apply a coating of primer 
to filled-in areas, especially when a 
finish coat of oil paint is to be ap- 
plied. With the casein or the emul- 
sion paints, a preliminary coat of 
the finishing material will serve this 
purpose. 

In a brand-new house or a brand- 
new room where the plaster has been 
newly placed, it is desirable to use a 
sealer as a first coat, no matter what 
type of coating is to follow. An oil- 
base paint should be preceded by a 
special primer, but caseim or emul- 
sion paints do not require such a 
preliminary coating. 

If the walls are of construction 
board instead of plaster, a sealer is 
also necessary before the finishing 
treatment is applied. 

In a bathroom or kitchen, it’s ad- 
visable to use a gloss or semi-gloss 
enamel on the wall because of spat- 
tering grease and the frequent pres- 
ence of steam. Here a sealer and spe- 
cial primer should precede the fin- 
ishing coats on new work. 


If you wish to apply a colorful coat- 

ing to a wall already papered, be 

sure that the paper adheres firmly to 

wall surface. Wallpaper often has 

ven suction because of the por- 

ty of the paper, and due to dyes in 

design which give a nonuniform 

rface. Such irregularity may cause 

paint to streak. A simple way to 

inate streaking is to apply a 

ie coat first. However, most walls 

‘t need priming. To test yours, 

1 small area and Jet it dry. If it 

iks, prime the wall before paint- 

Casein or emulsion paints are 
over wallpapers. 

is a simple matter to flow on one 

ore coats of new enamel finish 

already-enameled woodwork. 

ever, to insure a firm anchorage 

he new coating, the old surface 

netimes sanded | Turn to page 124 
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MAKE THIS DOUBLE TREAT 
Its a Snap! i» Only One Recipe 
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, bee * 4 Picnic lovers with a yen for music will find 
new portables compact and easier to 
carry, built to give quality performance 
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Belmont 


New radios include 10-ounce-size, pocket 
radios. Sub-miniature tubes give good re- 
ception. Finishes are gold, silver, leather 


Bendix 


cferate Ove 
NEL'S Frose;. °F, 
~ j This radio-phonograph has Regency- 
styled cabinet in knotty pine; large record- 


Ver with confe, 
storage space; three-color, slide-rule dial 
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Westinghouse 


THE ORIGINAL 
DRY GRANULAR YEAST 

Carry-about models have colorful plastic 

sides, metal bands, tuck-away handles 


Brought to you by KRAFT 





NEW AND HANDSOME 


These are the latest, with the trend away from “*borax’”’ 
eabinets, and the new emphasis on good furniture as 
well as good engineering. There’s one fer every home 











Sparton 
The emphasis is on record capacity. This radio-phonograph automatically plays 14 of the 
10-inch, or 12 of the 12-inch disks. Design is a modified Modern in blonde mahogany veneer 





| 


Sparton 
Early American design blends with Colonial or 18th Century furniture; has nine tubes, 
electric tuning eye. ‘Roll-out" phonograph unit eliminates top-lifting, accessory-shifting 
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Zenith 
Some models have ‘‘Cobra"’ tone arm which can 
be bounced, scraped without damage to records. 
Changing of disks is completely automatic 


Wesiinghouse 
Table model combinations such as this feature 
lift-out"’ radio which may be used as an inde- 
pendent set; record player is fully automatic 


handetonesall 


Admiral 
Record player slides out when doors open in 
this Regency cabinet; jewel needle plays 
10,000 records. Front panel exposes radio dial 


Stromberg-Carison 
Radio-phonograph in Contemporary design; 
cabinets of walnut, pin-striped oak, other finishes 
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MOLASSES COOKIES 


8 cups all-purpose flour 
4 teaspoons Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 
1/4 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon ginger 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
3 cups molasses 
l cup lard, melted 
ly cup butter, melted 
10 tablespoons boiling water 
Granulated sugar 


l. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift 
three times with the baking soda, salt 
and spices. 2. Combine the molasses, 
melted shortening and boiling water. 
3. To these liquid ingredients, add 4 
cups of dry ingredients and blend well. 
4. Add remaining 4 cups of dry in- 
gredients gradually, beating well after 
each addition. 5. Let stand in a cool 
place about 1 hour. 6. Turn onto-a 
lightly floured board. Roll 14 inch 
thick. Cut with large, floured cooky 
cutter. Sprinkle with granulated sugar. 
Bake in hot oven. Amount: 5 dozen. 
Temp.: 425° F. Time: 15 minutes 
All spoon measurements level 


1846 THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 1946 
FOUNDING OF THIS BUSINESS 





ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA 
OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


Pesacessesseersseee 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOK, describing 
uses of Baking Soda; also a set of Colored 
Bird Cards. (Please print name and address) 

This offer good only in the United States. 


O-75 





NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 





CITY OR TOWN STATE 
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Pretty Is As Pretty Does 


By Ginger Blodgett 


You may be blessed with the fairest face in seven counties 
but you might as well look like Minnie Mouse for all it'll gain 
you unless you have pretty ways as well. By pretty ways we 
don’t mean just knowing how to hold a fork, or the way to in- 
troduce people or to behave at a tea—we mean just plain, old- 
fashioned kindness and consideration for those around you. 


The golden rule’s still a good rule. 









Respect fer elders should be as much a habit as three 
meals a day. When you drop whatever you’re doing to 
open a door for Sally’s grandmother, when you help old 
Mrs. Jones tote her groceries home, when you lend a 
steady arm on the stairs to crippled Uncle Peter—you’re 
not only doing your daily good deed, but you’re making 
yourself three firm friends. And respect for elders inc!udes 
your own dad and mom. They may be plenty young and 
spry, but they’d love a little pampering now and then. 





Being on time for the appointments you make, being 
ready down to the last earring when your date arrives, 
sitting down to meals with the rest of the family instead 
of rushing in breathlessly in time for dessert—all these 
virtues are worth attaining. Tack up a schedule if you 
can’t get yourself and your time organized. It’s just as 
easy to be on time as always late, and either way it’s 
habit-forming. You not only make yourself obnoxious by 
being tardy as a turtle, but you’re a sneak thief as well— 
stealing the valuable time of others. 




















it 


You don’t believe a werd of it! Susie told you that 
Betty told her she heard Mary had been seen with Anne's 
steady boy friend. Susie ‘“‘wouldn’t breathe a word of it”— 
but she knows you won’t tell a soul. Tell her she’s right— 
you wouldn’t tell a soul—because you don’t believe it. 
Twice- or thrice-told tales are seldom true to fact. Even 
if you did see Mary and Anne’s “steady” together, the 
whole affair is none of your business. If you start a whisper- 
ing campaign you'll soon gain yourself a reputation— 
spelled c-a-t. 





You'd already promised Joe a date for the prom when 
dream-man Jimmy put in his bid. You’re in an absolute 
dither of indecision. Joe’s a dear, but dull, and Jimmy 
looks like Cary Grant. You can relax, tho—there’s no 
decision to be made! Breaking one date for another is 
dancing on thin ice. ‘“‘Old-faithful’’ Joe won’t likely be 
around the next time; and if your dream man finds out 
you broke another date to accept his (and here’s 10 to 1 
he will!), he won’t be flattered—he’s more apt to be 
pretty disillusioned ! 








You’re pleased as pumeh when Susie says she thinks 
your new hair-do looks smooth. That warm feeling a sin- 
cere compliment leaves works two ways. If you think 
Susie did a good job in the school play, make it a point to 
tell her so and watch her glow. If you think Betty looks 
luscious in blue, don’t be afraid to say so. If Mother's 
apple pie is even better than usual, your praise wil] make 
her efforts seem worth while. But be sure you’re really 
sincere in your compliments—to flatter is idle chatter. 


dic 





You’re a good listener. Maybe Margie fas told you 
about her date with Bill umpteen times; but if you’re 
worthy of being her friend, you’re all ears and properly 
impressed every time she tells you. If you wish Johnnie 
enjoyed your company as much as you do his, try being 
really interested in everything he says. If he’s proud of the 
way he fixed the motor in his car, let him tell you all the 
grimy details, even if you don’t know a carburetor from a 
dashboard. The sound of your own voice may be music 
to your ears, but give someone else a chance once. END 
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Drawings by Erdoes 





I wouldn’t be 
here at school 


if Dad hadn’t 
planned ahead! 


ee 
‘\ hen I was a little girl on the farm I dreamed of vi _ ame ate o— petite 
é ae! ; ou how a life insurance policy c ride 
the day I would be going to the University. The folks used . ep Biss 


. : educational funds for your children, in case 
to talk about it, and Dad said he would be able to meet the you are no longer living to make their 


extra expense. dreams come true. If you don’t know the 
New York Life agent serving your county, 
write to the Home Office at the address 
below.” 


“Then, one day, Dad went to the hospital . . . and he 
didn’t come back. It hurt all of us a lot to lose him. 

“Dad always planned ahead for us. Among his New 
York Life policies was one with a note attached saying that 
he wanted the money to be used to send us through the 
| niversity. 

“We cried when we read that note. Dad was so thought- 
ful. He loved us children as much as we loved him.” 


New York Life is more than 100 years old. 
It has always been a mutual company 


INSURANCE COMPANY th and pays dividends to policyholders only. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. ‘ 
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It’s easy to enjoy the sheer, caressing luxury of pure linen 
sheets ... merely launder your cotton sheets with Linit, the 
superior starch that makes cotton look and feel like linen. 
Linit is different . . . the thin, fluid Linit mixture pene- 
trates the fabric, makes ironing easier and gives a soft, 
smooth, dust-resistant finish to all household fabrics, 








Sunny says: It’s so easy to use Linit ... simple directions on every 
package ... for starching all household fabrics, curtains, cotten 
dresses, children’s clothes . . . even daintiest underthings are re- 
stored to “newness” by light Linit starching. ©Corn Products Sales Co. 


... adds 

















ALL AROUND 
THE HOUSE 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


Here are tips to help you save y our. 


self some time and extra work 


@ When you’ve a sick-abed child to car 
for, a referee’s whistle will save you bot 
steps and vocal cords. Tie it to the b 
or on a string around the patient’s n 
and work out a call system. That w 
you can sometimes take the want 
article as you heed the call. Mrs. G. A 
C., Illinois, and her young son worked 
out this set of signals: 1 blast, Mother: ’ 
drink, please; 3, bedpan; 4, Sister; 
Little Brother; 2 shorts and a long, Da 
Good idea, Mrs. C. 


@ Are there still specks of paint on the 
windows or mirror from the last painting 
job? Dip a copper penny in vinegar, plac 
it directly over the paint spot, and with « 
firm finger move the coin over the glass i 
a circular motion. Even the driest paint 
will usually respond to this treatment 


From Mrs. E. B. W., New York. 


@ Mrs. H. J. F., Pennsylvania, suggests 
this for a gift. We say be good to yours 

and give one to you, too: On a sma 
apron, sew several pockets into whic! 
you may slip your toilet articles. They’ 

handy for you when you need them at 
home. And for trips to town, all you ne 

do is roll up the apron and put it in you 
bag, ready for a quick freshening up. 


@ One unused envelope, sealed, will pro- 
duce four bookmarks. How? Cut off its 
corners and there you have them. One 
corner slips over the top corner of a book 
page to mark your place. To go fancy, ux 
a colorful envelope and paste on each 
“marker” a small, decorative seal. That: 
a handy idea, Mrs. R. C., Missouri. 


@ Have you ever noticed how pleased « 
youngster seems at the bit of noise emitted 
from a toy? You can give that Easter 
bunny or other stuffed toy you’re making 
a rattle, too, if you’ll put a few pebbles 
in a small pillbox and sew it in with t! 
rest of the filling. This comes from Mrs 


J. H., Nebraska. 


@ Mrs. L. G., Kansas, has added another 
use for those handy pliers she keeps in 4 
kitchen drawer. They pull rubbers loose 
from canned fruit and vegetable jars. Its 
a safe, easy way to open jars; besides, 
it protects the lids from prying dents. 


@ A right-hand work glove always seems 
to wear out sooner than the left (or vic 
versa if you’re left-handed). When that 
happens, wash and turn the left glov' 
inside out and mate it with the left glov' 
of another half-worn-out pair. May 4 
well wear the gloves out completely 
From Mrs. A. H., Minnesota. 


@ When you have an assortment © 
mostly-used spools of thread of different 
colors, and they don’t seem to mate! 
things you're sewing today, remember, 
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you can use them for quilt blocks or for 
sewing carpet rags. Mrs. E. L., Michigan, 
has done just that. 


@ At butchering time, Mrs. C. J., Illi- 
nois, cooks the pig’s feet and head in 
salted water until the meat is tender; 
then grinds the nonfatty portions fine. 
This meat she mixes with heated, spiced 
vinegar drained from a jar of sweet 
pickles. It makes a delicious sandwich 
filling or meat salad, she says. 


@ To save time and get seasoning just 
right, mix salt and pepper together in one 
shaker—about 1 tablespoon pepper to 12 
tablespoons salt (or whatever proportions 
your family likes). Keep the shaker on or 
near the range so cooking foods can be 
seasoned in one operation. “Helps to cut 
corners,” says Miss A. R., Nebraska. 


@ Writes Mrs. E. Y. P., Kansas: ‘“‘I 
painted the inside of our two large cup- 
board doors with blackboard paint and 
keep chalk handy. On one door go mes- 
sages to my family—a note to Johnny if 
he returns from school before I get back 
from a meeting or trip to town; a re- 
minder to Dad of the next Farm Bureau 
meeting; and any other family activity 
of the near future. On the other door, I 
jot down the latest recipe, little everyday 
things I want to remember. I often won- 
der now how we ever got along without 
the concealed blackboards!”’ 


® Mrs. H. O. P., Indiana, says she has 
saved herself many an extra cleaning job 
by laying newspapers down on the table 
or floor before she starts a messy chore; 
repairing a cord, for example, making a 
cake, frying, or washing dishes. After the 
work is done, she rolls up the papers with 
whatever has spattered or fallen on them, 
and the table or floor is still free from 
spots and scraps. 


® One roll of washable wallpaper will 
make several sets of place mats for the 
breakfast table. Select a pattern that har- 
monizes with your dishes and use a news- 
paper pattern to cut by, scalloping the 
edges or curving the corners, or simply 
cutting the usual rectangular shape. You 
can use each mat many times before dis- 
carding if you will wipe it carefully with 
a damp cloth when it is soiled. Think of 
the laundry saving! This is a fine idea 
from Mrs, A. L. G., Iowa. 


® Mrs. R. M., Minnesota, finds a crochet 
hook does a safe job of opening seams. The 
little hook catches and pulls the thread 
with it, slick as a whistle. 


® Save flower-seed envelopes for collec- 
tion of the seed in the fall. Helps to keep 
directions in mind for the next planting 
and, at the same time, provides conven- 
iently marked containers. This is from 
Mrs. W. H. W., Wisconsin. 


® Remove stubborn, burned-on food from 
porcelain-enameled pans by filling the 
cooled pan with a solution of 1 tablespoon 
washing soda to every quart of water; 
slowly heat and simmer 10 minutes. You 
should be able to wash off the burnt food 
easily, then rinse and dry. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each 
helpful suggestion published. We cannot 
return unused suggestions.—Editors 
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Check germs from 

: spreading, the way so 
many hospitals do—with 
powerful, germ-killing 
“Lysol” brand 
disinfectant. Use this 


daily when you clean. 


Special “Lysol” care is 
needed if there’s sickness 
in your home. Have all 
the sickroom needs handy 
.. +» keep them “Lysol” 
clean. Clean floors and 
walls—disinfect the 
patient’s bedding, basins, 
dishes—with “Lysol.” 
That’s being “hospital- 

wise.” Be economy- 
wise, too—get the 
large size 


Lysol” bottle! 














Every single time 
you clean... 
disinfect with 





Brand Disinfectant 


REGUS PAT OFF 


mS CHECK NOW! Your 


ae druggist has complete 
«<=, sickroom needs. Have you? 
Copyright, 1946, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


>@@ 


Hot Water Bottle Bedpan 













Fever Thermometer 











“LYSOL” is the registered trade-mark of Lehn & 
Fink Products Corporation and any use thereof in 
connection with products not made by it constitutes 
an infringement thereof. 








How Vital Is 





Breast Feediné? 


By Miriam E. Lowenberg 


To THE young baby, food has a 
world of meaning. Before birth, while he 
was cradled in warmth, food came to him 
automatically. Then suddenly his world 
became cold, and controlled by adults. 

At this stage he is a luxury-loving 
being, and rightfully so. For during his 
first few months, he has a tremendous 
task ahead of him. The serious business 
of growing cannot be put off. All the 
organs and parts of his body are bursting 
with the urge to complete their growth, 
as trees burst forth in the spring. Even 
the great impulse to sleep insures that 
he will use his major energy to grow. 

Perhaps he seems to be a merciless 
dictator when he uses vigorous crying to 
rule his kingdom, yet rule he must. The 
first major crisis in a baby’s life arises 
when his vigorous cries do not bring the 
results he wants. Then he learns for the 
first time that the world is against him. 
If, on the other hand, he is fed, and _by 
someone who loves him, his entire reac- 
tions lead in another direction. 

Hunger is painful; food brings a cessa- 
tion of pain; food is pleasant. The world 
is cold, but his mother is warm, and she 
smiles at him when she cuddles and feeds. 
At this moment he feels the world is good, 
and he learns to like to live. In other 
words, food has even a deeper value to 
him than mere satisfaction of his im- 
mediate physical hunger. 

If you do not believe this, watch any 
adult trying to make friends with a child. 
I have seen policemen pull candy out of 
their pockets for young children who 
shied away, haven’t you? 

At the Kaiser shipyards nursery 
schools, working mothers ,often brought 
their children candy, when they came to 
take them home. Had you asked them, 
probably all the mothers would have 
told you they knew their children had been 
well fed. However, after the nine-hour 
separation, they were unconsciously using 
gifts of food to help re-establish and main- 
tain nearness to their children. 


Peruaps it is a little unfortunate that 
we have become so advanced in the de- 
vising of adequate formulas to feed babies 
artificially. For by this, we have made 
it much easier for young mothers to 
avoid or give up breast feeding their 
young. The modern hospital, which in 
the interest of efficiency separates the 
mother from her newborn, contributes 
to the greater percentage of mothers 
unable to nurse their babies. This insti- 
tution forgets that mere food cannot ade- 


quately nourish this tiny bit of life, un- - 


less such feeding is accompanied by the 
warmth of love, freely given. 
Mental-hygiene-minded doctors are 
now adding arguments to those of nu- 
tritionists to bring mothers back to breast 
feeding. We have succeeded in making 


96 





good formulas and simplifying tech- 
niques, and many babies grow into 
healthy children on good, cow’s-milk 
formulas. Yet no nutrition research 
worker would agree that a cow’s-milk 
formula can duplicate the exact compo- 
sition of human milk. 

Probably even more important is the 
f-.ct that we cannot duplicate the mother- 
and-infant relationship with a bottle 
and nipple. A mother who finds it im- 
possible to nurse her baby can approach 
the nursing relationship if she gives him 
the same cuddling as if she were breast 
feeding. She must, however, settle down to 
enjoy the feedings with her infant, avoid- 
ing like the plague the so-called timesav- 
ing devices for leaving her baby with a 
propped-up bottle and without the 
tender mothering he needs as an integra! 
part of his eating. 


Atruo we do not know why a few 
mothers are unable to nurse their infants, 
many young mothers can be helped to 
successfully nurse their young. The 
mother who has a good daily diet of a 
quart of milk, an egg, a serving of meat, 
an abundance of vegetables with green 
and yellow colored ones predominating, 
generous servings of fruit, and a serving 
of some whole-grain cereal daily, is giving 
her body the needed elements to form 
milk in her lactea] glands. One quart of 
water is also necessary to furnish the 
needed fluid each day. The young wom- 
an who is calm, relaxed, and happy over 
her new baby has a better chance of 
being able to nurse her infant than a 
woman who is worried and tense. 

Each time a mother nurses her baby, 
there should be the same joy of giving 
and receiving as at a real family Christ- 
mas. The infant’s evident pleasure at 
being made physically comfortable by 
someone who loves him, coos to him, and 
smiles at him, is shown by his warm re- 
sponses to his mother. Here he makes his 
first step in giving out his own affections 
From this point he can go on to include 
other members of his family and, later on, 
other friends. 

Have you ever wondered whether it 
has all been left to chance that a young 
baby is so easy to cuddle? Nature has 
colored wild creatures so that they can 
survive; perhaps there is as much purpose 
in babies being so soft and round, so that 
mothers will want to cuddle them. Can 
we wonder that babies who receive milk 
from a hard bottle laid periodically on a 
firm pad grow up unable to feel affec- 
tion and make friends, feeling forever 
that the world is a cold, unfriendly place? 
Unless loving is a part of feeding, the in- 
fant misses the first stage of growth lead- 
ing to a warm, friendly personality. Food 
and its associations are the infant’s frst 
social contact with the world. END 
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You’ll think your favorite artist is step- 
ping right out of the cabinet and into your 
living room ... when you hear the lifelike 
tones of your new radio. 

And helping capture all the thrill of 
their voices is your Unseen Friend — 
NICKEL. 

For the heart of the sound reproducer 
is the magnet in the speaker—a perma- 
nent magnet usually made of a special 
alloy containing NICKEL, having three 
times the strength of earlier varieties. 

Nickel also contributes to improved 
performance all along the line—in tubes, 
transformer cores and loading coils. Thus 
Nickel is indeed your Unseen Friend, be- 
cause you are so seldom aware of its 
presence. 


is Helping to Bring Stars to Your Living Room 


Hand-in-hand with other metals, Nickel 
goes into stainless steels and other Nickel 
alloys... where it adds strength, toughness, 
magnetic and other special properties. 

In these, and countless other ways... 
from the Nickel under the bright chromi- 
um plating of your automobile to the 
Nickel in the heating unit of your toaster 
... this versatile metal is your Unseen 
Friend...as much a part of your daily 
life as the shoes you wear. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York i, N. Y. 


A ppjokel 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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SEE CALORIC FIRST ... IT’S AS 


Modern as Tomorrow’s Kitchen 


When you see the fast, modern CALORIC L.P.* Gas Range 
—you will make up your mind not to be satisfied with 
anything less than Caloric—the range that makes cook- 
ing as convenient as you ever dreamed it could be. 
Caloric Gas Stove Works, Widener Building, Phila. 7, Penna. 


*L.P. Gas is often called “bottled” or “tank” gas ... it does away with 
ashes, building fires, pumping or priming stoves. L.P. Gas gives instant 
heat at the turn of a valve. 





YOUR NEW CALORIC HAS 


One-Piece Turret Top Waist High Broiler 
One-Piece Porcelain Enam- Rounded Corner, Porcelain 
eled Front Enameled, One-Piece Oven 
Two Burners in One De- and Broiler 
signed for L. P. Gas Minute Minder Clock 
Window Oven Fiberglas Insulation 
Automatic Oven Timer 





Ask one of our 4000 dealers to show you Caloric—the Range of the Future 
before you buy any range. You'll have a Caloric in your kitchen some day. 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF, 


GAS RANGES 


SERVING HOMEMAKERS SINCE 1890 




















New Things for 
Your Home 


Magie Writing Pad. Have several o/ 
these handy note pads around the hous 
—by the telephone, in the kitchen, at 
your desk. Jot down your notes or mes- 
sages with the attached pencil and when 
you want to use the pad again, just press a 


button and presto—the writing disap- 
pears. The same button when locked will 
retain your message as long as needed. 
The magic pad is fun for children and an 
incentive for arithmetic and _ spelling 
practice. Ask for a ‘“‘Printator’’ pad at 
your local department store or stationer’s 
or send $1.25 (plus 15c¢ postage) to 
Bermat Products Corporation, 74 La- 
fayette Street, New York 13, New York 


Cerdiess Electrie Tren. An entircl) 
new and unique iron which eliminates 
the nuisance of the dangling and en- 
tangling cord, has just gone into produc- 
tion at the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company’s factory and will soon be 
available. The iron operates from a 





thermostat-controlled safety base, from 
which, after brief electric contact, it 
obtains instant heat. The thermostat 
control, or ‘‘magic watchman” auto- 
matically switches current on and off, 
eliminating the danger of fire.—Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company. 





New Safety Light. Here’s a way to help 
eliminate those disastrous falls on dark 
stairways. A walnut-size fluorescent light 
bulb is now being manufactured which 
fits into an ordinary wall plug. The bulb 
will burn a month for only 2/4 cents. A 
tiny globe in the bedroom won’t disturb 
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sleep and will save many a stubbed toe. 
You’ll find many other uses for the bulb 
in every part of your house.—Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. 





Range Oven Set. Welcome news after 
the long scarcity of kitchen utensils is this 
attractive and practical three-piece, 
range-oven set. It’s made of aluminum; 
the unit includes three conveniently 
sized pans in two-, three-, and four-quart 
capacities, lids with recessed knobs for 





easy stacking. The set is $4.69 in stores, 
or you can order it (add 50 cents for post- 
age) from the Buckeye Aluminum Com- 
pany, Wooster, Ohio. 





Handy Hanger. The elusive towel or 
apron that is inevitably slipping off the 
kitchen rack has met its match in the new 
Durabrite Katchook. A novel, locking 
device holds the inserted article secure, 
yet the catch can be released instantly 
by simply lifting the towel or what-have- 
you. The Katchook is made of plastic 
and comes in three colors: red, blue, or 





ivory. It fits easily into cupboards and 
closets and is ideal for use in the bedroom 
Closets and bathroom, as well as the 
kitchen. If you don’t find a Katchook at 
your nearest store, send 25 cents (postage 
is prepaid) to Plastic Molded Products, 
Inc., 1505 North Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles 27, California. 
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Dont you dare come between 
waftles and me! 


Shame! Saying such things about my waffles! 
Because | love them—heaps of them. See? 


Sure, sure—we see. Waffles taste swell, build you up—and couldn't 
be easier-to-eat. But that’s the point. They’re another of the many 


soft foods you enjoy. 


What now! Are soft foods taboo? 


Not at all! But they don’t 


give you much chance to chew. They 


cheat gums of needed work—of healthful exercise. 


You’re telling me my GUMS need exercise? 


Right! Nowadays gums are often flabby, sensitive—your tooth 
brush may “show pink” as a warning signal of neglected gums. 
But massaging with Ipana Tooth Paste will not only help your 
gums—but your smile, too! 


Massage help my SMILE? Be reasonable! 


Couldn’t be more so. Doesn’t a radiant smile say “sparkling 
teeth”? Well—sound, bright teeth depend so much on firm, 


healthy gums. And Ipana 


and massage help the health of your 


gums. Makes sense, doesn’t it? 


But getting back to “pink tooth brush” 
...¥es, let’s! And right here we'll remind 
you—if your tooth brush starts flashing 
that tinge of “pink”—take heed. Take off 
for your dentist's promptly! 

Very likely he'll say your gums are 
sensitive—robbed of exercise by soft- 
cooked foods. And, as so many dentists 
do, he may suggest “the helpful stimula- 
tion of [pana and massage.” 

With good reason! For Ipana Tooth 


Product of Bristol-Myers 





Paste is specially designed not only to 
clean your teeth effectively but, with mas- 
sage, to help the gums, too. So, every time 
you brush your teeth, massage a little ex- 
tra [pana onto your gums. Feel the invig- 
orating “tang” as circulation speeds up in 
the gum tissues—helping gums to firmer 
health. 

If a bright and winning smile is worth 
this simple care to you—start now with 
Ipana and massage! 


Wake up lazy gums 
with Ipana and Massage! 






























When outdoor work and chilling winds 
leave muscles aching and sore—take 
the tested way to fast, happy relief. 
Just pat on Sloan's Liniment, warm 
away those muscular pains. No slow, 
painful rubbing. You'll feel this “heat 
treatment"’ penetrating immediately, 
stimulating circulation, relaxing tight 
muscles. Your handy way to solid 


comfort. 
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By Toni De Lay 


Ir YOU'RE one of those women who’s 
turned the living-room rug until every 
corner is worn, you'll be doing your home 
redecorating literally from the ground 
up. That’s the way it should be—from 
the floor up. There’s more rug than any- 
thing else in a room. For that reason, 
and because you want it to last for 15 or 
20 years, buying for quality and lasting 
satisfaction is important. 

True, we’ll have to wait a few months 
before an impressive stock will greet us, 
but there’s something to look forward to 
in the floor-covering business! The car- 
pet manufacturers started the ball rolling 
on a color-co-ordination program, which 
now is spreading thruout the entire 
home-furnishings industry. 

What does this mean to you as a pros- 
pective buyer? The problem of har- 
monizing colors in rugs, linoleum, dra- 
peries, wallpaper, and upholstery fabrics 
will no longer be a professional deco- 
rator’s dilemma.*They’ve simmered the 
color field down to nine basic hues— 
ranging from a deep, rich burgundy thru 
medium shades of blue, rose, and green, 
into the neutrals. The names of these 
Basic Home Furnishings colors come 
from different sections of the country, 
such as Prairie, Alamo, Great Lakes, and 
Shenandoah. By using these names, it 
will be much simpler to go to a store, 
select a rug from one of these B. H. F. 
colors, and fill in with harmonizing dra- 
peries, wallpaper, etc. 

When the average woman goes to a 
dealer, color is probably most important 
in her mind; next comes size; and un- 
fortunately, quality of materials and con- 
struction are last. Talking about size 
leads us right into the rug vs. wall-to- 
wall-carpeting question. If you own your 
home, wall-to-wall carpets are a sound 
investment. They tend to hold your room 
together, as the decorators say, and give 
you every available square inch of floor 
space for furniture arrangements. Small 
rooms look bigger, more luxurious; fur- 
niture arranging is simpler. Then there’s 
the other side of the picture: If you’re a 
tenant, standard-sized rugs will be your 
choice because the floor-covering prob- 
lem changes every time you move. But 
don’t go all wrong and buy a standard, 
9’ x 12’ rug for an 18’ x 22’ room; it'll 
give that postage-stamp effect. 

The term broadloom does not indicate 
quality in floor coverings, as some women 
believe. Broadloom denotes width only— 
meaning that the carpet was woven wider 


You want them to last for 
years, so remember these 


“i points when you’re buying 


than the usual 27 or 36 inches. You’!| 
want a rug that gives the best in service, 
and to buy with that in mind, you need 
a good general idea of the types of 
weaves and construction. 

You can tell something about rug 
quality by examining the feel and ap- 
pearance of the rug. Use your eyes, hands, 
and feet. The pile should be firm, com. 
pact; the tufts, dense and close. Cut-pile 
rugs, made of highly twisted wool yarn, 
are called Wilton, Axminster, chenille, 
or velvet. Brussels and tapestry weaves 
are the loop- or uncut pile weaves. Top 
quality wool or worsted yarn is essential 
to good service, too. It’s difficult for the 
average buyer to tell about the wool 
quality, and here’s one point where you 
must accept the word and reputation of 
the dealer. 

There’s a rayon fiber, (known as Tul- 
ton) which has many of the character- 
istics of wool, and now is blended with 
wool to make a serviceable carpet as far 
as wear is concerned. Caution: If the label 
on the rug says it’s a wool-rayon blend, 
be certain, too, that it’s vat dyed. The 
fastness to light, water, and stains of a 
direct dye is not satisfactory. The need of 
vat dyeing is becoming more of an abso- 
lute necessity in the trend toward full- 
length windows, sunny rooms, wall-to- 
wall carpeting. 


Examine the backing or the founda- 
tion of the rug. Here, the amount of 
sizing is important—a flimsy rug needs 
more than one of sturdy construction. 
However, heavy sizing never is a sub- 
stitute for good materials and construc- 
tion. The new plasticized rug-backing 
yarn, developed during the war, now is 
taking its place alongside the natural, 
rope-type backing. It’s resistant to water, 
mildew, moths, and carpet beetles. Also 
predicted for the new carpets and rugs is 
the application of neoprene cement to 
the backing. This firmly anchors the nap 
in place, and permits cleaning with sol- 
vents that would attack rubber backings 
A second, thicker coat may be applied to 
furnish a nonskid feature. 


About rug cushions: Buy them, defi- 
nitely. A good hair cushion will more 
than double the life of your carpets. If 
you’re buying a medium-quality rug, 
it’s even more important to buy a good 
cushion. It gives a luxurious feeling, 
deadens noise, prevents rug slipping, 
makes floors warmer. Laying a new ru 
over a pad makes up for rough, uneven 
floors, or cuts down on rug wear if its 
on a concrete or marble floor. Use of 4 
cushion also eliminates [Turn to page /0) 
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NOW! CREAM SEPARATORS CLEANED 


FASTER... EAS 





———- 


In Two Minutes Flat you can now do one of 
your most unpleasant tasks—cleaning the cream 
separator! Thanks to Swerl, the job is almost 
automatic and as effortless as running the 
machine itself! You'll find the thrifty Swerl 
cleaning method also eliminates contamination 
and assures high cream and butter quality. 











Swerl Is Not A Soap but a new scientific suds that gives 
results ordinary washing powders cannot equal. For it 
not only cleans greasy surfaces without scouring—but it 
rinses easily. Busy farm wives find the Swerl method 
saves so much time they can clean the separator twice 


¥ 
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IER . . . CHEAPER 


a day. Milking machine washing is also simplified and 
speeded up—with thorough-acting Swerl! 


Here’s What Farming Experts Say! 


Outstanding supporters of the new Swerl cleaning 
method are two prominent dairy specialists—A. W. Rud- 
nick, Extension Dairyman at Iowa State College and 
originator of the 2-minute method, and J. M. Jensen of 
Michigan State College. They are outspoken in their 
praise—citing the facts that Swerl not only eliminates 
milk stone and fatty slime formation but reduces repairs 
on both separators and milking machines. Both Rudnick 
and Jensen are enthusiastically advocating widespread 
use of this simple and effective cleaning process. 


For Best Separator Cleaning Results, place a tablespoonful 
of Swerl in the bowl; pour in a pail of warm water, and 
flush solution through separator. Dismantle machine—wash 
bowl — and separate discs and other parts for scalding. 
There’s no need for scouring or hard brushing. 
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ASK FOR THE BIG, ECONOMICAL 
BOX OF SWERL 
AT YOUR GROCERY OR CREAMERY 


WRITE FOR FREE REPRINT 


Get your full-color, four-page reprint of the explana- 

tory article from Successful Farming—showing you 

with step-by-step illustrations how to clean your 

cream separator and milking machine. Write to: 
H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. SF 3-6, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Distributors of Swerl) 
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... now at your Maytag dealer's ... the finest Maytag we've ever 


made... with all the famous features that built Maytag leadership... 
the big, square cast-aluminum tub that handles bigger washings, 
keeps water hotter longer ...the exclusive gyrafoam action, so rough 
on dirt, so gentle on clothes... the sediment trap that drains off 
dirt... plus many post-war improvements. See these and 

other special washing advantages in the handsome 1946 Maytag 
which your dealer is offering now at the 1941 price. 

The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 
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From page 77] 


around that proverbial corner, and the 
wise family will plan now for putting 
them to work. 

You may think you won’t need a “‘lot 
of gadgets.”’ But when you find out how 
handy this new hired girl, called elec- 
tricity, is, you’re not going to be satisfied 
letting her off easy with only a few jobs 
to do. You’re going to make her earn her 
way. You’ll find out, if you don’t know 
already, that the more use you make of 
your electrical servant, the less expensive 
each new block of kilowatt-hours be- 
comes. You’ll be thinking about ranges, 
refrigerators with freezing compartments, 
and freezer chests. You and your family 
will be planning water systems, which 
in equipment means plumbing, water 
heaters, pumps. You’ll learn that these 
things are not out of range of your pocket- 
book in terms of electrical-consumption 
cost, because the electricity they use is 
actually cheaper than that which you 
use for your lights and low-consumption 
equipment. 

Remember that it costs your electrical 
supplier relatively less to provide you 
with large units of electricity than with 
small units, because it is more economical 
for him to do so. Therefore, he can afford 
to charge you less for large units than 
for small ones. (See page 22, Successful 
Farming, April, 1945.) 


Wet. then,”’ you'll ask, “‘since I’m 
going to plan on using large quantities of 
electricity, how far ahead do I have to 
plan in figuring what my electrical needs 
will be, and to what extent can I depend 
on my electrician to do an adequate 
wiring job which will meet all these 
future needs?” 

It’s safe to say that a reliable electrical 
contractor knows what size wiring will 
be needed in your house to supply certain 
loads of electricity, how many electrical 
circuits you should have, and how your 
wiring can be installed safely. That is, if, 
and only if, he knows with reasonable ac- 
curacy what equipment you plan to have 
now and in the future. 

It will help if you know some of the 
elements of wiring. For example, that an 
electrical circuit is the path over which 
electricity travels, like water thru a pipe; 
and that voltage is the electrical pressure 
which pushes the power thru the circuit’s 
wires. When wires in a given circuit are 
too small for the amount of electricity to 
be used, the electric pressure is reduced 
considerably. And because certain types 
of electrical equipment use more power 
than others, the voltage may sometimes 
be too low to operate that equipment 
economically and efficiently. Which ex- 
plains why an iron will not heat properly 
or a cleaner run satisfactorily when wires 
are too small to serve them. 


[ . MIGHT also be helpful to know that 
there are different types of circuits for 
different types of appliances. For ex- 
imple, ranges and some other types of 
leavy equipment require a 240-volt 
circuit—such as we had to install for 
Mother’s range—while other types of 
equipment can be operated on 120-volt 
circuits. Some 120-volt circuits carry a 
heavier load of power than others be- 
cause the equipment they serve uses more. 

You may also want to know about 
circuit breakers, which serve as safety 
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Wiring With an Eye to the Future 


valves in your electrical system, stopping 
the flow of current in a circuit when more 
electricity flows thru than the circuit is 
capable of carrying. 


Mamty. tho, it’ll be your job to plan 
your wiring needs as far ahead as possible. 
It’s a good idea to go over each room of 
your home—including the basement— 
with your family to decide what electrical 
equipment you’re going to need in the 
years to come. 

You can be pretty sure you’ll need 
certain things—an electrified kitchen, for 
instance, with equipment to help you 
save food, to make preparing and serving 
meals easier; to save your eyesight and 
prevent fatigue. 

Maybe you'll be doing some of your 
chores such as separating, for example, 
on the back porch or in a workroom. 
A separator is run by an electrical motor, 
and you’ll need a wiring circuit with 
wire sufficiently heavy to carry enough 
electricity to that motor when it needs 
it. And perhaps Dad and the boys will 
want some small electrical gadgets in 
the recreation room. You’]l have to plan 
for them, too. 

You’ll almost certainly want a water 
system eventually, if not right away. 
You’ll not want to do a halfway job of 
putting one in. You’ll want hot and cold 
running water, naturally, so make it 
your business to find out what kind of 
motors and other electrical devices will 
be needed to serve the water system 
adequately. Your electrical dealer or 
supplier will be glad to tell you. 


You see, every time another motor is 
added in your household, it means more 
electricity is required. Just as Mother 
found out, the wireman is one fellow who 
should know about your future plans. 
Even if you don’t expect that home freezer 
until 1948, now is the time to wire for it. 
It’ll save you ripping the house apart in 
years to come; and it will be much easier 
on the pocketbook to do a good job the 
first time. And, as a last word, before you 
tackle the job at all, do be sure your 
wiring contractor is competent, depend- 
able; insist that he use top-quality ma- 
terials thruout. A job as important and 
long-lasting as this should be the best. END 
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“So you don't believe | have a date to- 
night... here, say a few words, Ronald!” 




















to belts, pins and pads 


Yes, here’s a long good-bye to all the 


supporting harness that you use with ex- 
ternal pads for monthly sanitary protec- 


tion. All you need to do is join the 


millions of women who now use Tampax. 
TAMPAX IS USED INTERNALLY and any 


woman can see the many advantages of 


that. No odor can form. No chafing can 
occur. And not a ridge or wrinkle can 


possibly show through your skirt or 


slacks to cause you embarrassment. 


Tampax is marvellous for your peace of 


oaue: 


MAY BE WORN IN TUB OR SHOWER. If you 
have never realized this convenient fea- 
ture of Tampax, think it over right now. 
Also consider the quick changing by 
means of dainty throw-away applicator- 
and the easy disposal! Tampax is doctor- 
invented and is made of pure surgical 
cotton throughout. 

FOLLOW THE COLLEGE GIRLS! Tampax has 
appealed especially to the progressive 
students of the big women’s colleges. 
Why not go modern and buy a month's 
supply? (It will go in your purse!) Sold 
at drug stores, notion counters. Three 
sizes: Regular, Super, Junior. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


REGULAR 
3 absorbencies< surer 
-_ JUNIOR 








Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
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2. Ways to Check a Cough 


(DUE TO A COLD) 








amma 


1_HYPNOTIZE yourself... pre- 
tend you never coughed at all. You 


try it! 








2—TAKE delicious Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops...and get quick, sooth- 
ing relief. Black or Menthol. Still 
only 5¢, 











SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they’re sometimes scarce. 
But they're worth asking for —so keep trying! 
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STRONG HUSKY 
YOUNGSTERS 


thanks to this 


HGH ENERGY TONIC 


Many doctors recommend good- 
tasting Scott’s Emulsion because it’s 
rich in natural A&D Vitamins and 
energy-building oil children need for 
proper growth, strong bones, sound 
teeth, sturdy bodies. Helps build up 
resistance to colds too if diet is A&D 
deficient. Buy Scott’s Emulsion at 
your druggist’s today! 


SCOTTS EMULSION 


YEAR-ROUND, TONIC 














WOULD YOU LIKE 


CLEAR SOFT WATER 


IN YOUR FARM HOME? 








Saves soap, makes work 
easier, saves washing- 
wear on clothes. 

This free booklet explains 
how you can get it at 
very little cost. No 
obligation. Write for it. 
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‘Or ‘GARDEN. 


) season dam varieties. 19 kinds; 

? B Sed enous from Asters to Zinnias. 

;: 1 to ent 3x ae. bed. 

1 value for only post- 
Also my 1946 Seed & Nursery 
Catalog; America’s Largest, 650 illus. 
2 trations, 60 in color; wit ords of fa- 


Y send 10 to gt yy and packing. 
000 customers save 

money annually L. _ — and nursery 
items from me, and Plant Grower. 


R. RH. i. SHUMWAY SEE 
WL. Established 1 








SAFEST Wringer in the World 
Plus Famous Voss Suds Washing 
for Cleaner Clothes 
and Gasoline Engine 


VOSS BROS. MFG. CO 


All of us make mistakes in English. You can 
avoid them by studying Common Errors in 
English, a well-written 40-page booklet now 
available for only 12 cents rite to Successful 
Farming, Dept. 2303, Des Moines, lowa. 


I'm "THE CHORE GIRL"—the 

handy, knitted, copper pot-clean- 
ing boll, I'll be back when copper's 
available. Watch for me! 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Oro 


, W. J, U.S. AL 











Nauerkraut 
Cookery 


By Blanche Campbell 


Some sauerkraut lovers probably con- 
cocted recipes like these long ago, so th« 
know how really good sauerkraut can b: 
Others like it—no fooling—but serve it 
the same way time after time. Still others 
have the notion that it’s one of the less 
desirable foods, and that’s that! 

True, sauerkraut isn’t an alluring name, 
and it’s just the lowly cabbage in anothe: 
form; but put it with roast duck, juicy 
pork chops, or prime ribs and it'll put 
tang in hymdrum meals. It’s good eating 
that caters to Hubby’s yearning for a 
man’s dish. 


Chinese Sauerkraut 


2 cups saverkraut %3 cup rice 

1 to 11% cups kraut 4 pork chops 
juice 1 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons fat 1 teaspoon pepper 
(preferably bacon 
drippings) 


Melt the fat slowly in a skillet and 
brown the pork chops. When brown o: 
both sides and partially done, add th 
rice, uncooked. After 10 minutes add th: 
sauerkraut and juice and simmer 15 to 
20 minutes. Serves 4. 


Ribs a la Kraut 


1 side pork ribs 2 apples, cored and 
2 cups kraut sliced 


Cut one side of pork ribs into pieces. 
Lay half the ribs on the bottom of a bak- 
ing pan. Over them place a layer of kraut 
about ) inch thick, then a layer of sliced 
apples. Repeat until kraut and apples 
are used up. Cover with the remaining 
ribs; season to taste, and bake 3 hours at 
325°. 


Pork Hock Special 


4 pork hocks 6 peppercorns 
11% tablespoons salt 2 tablespoons fat 
1 bay leaf 4 cups kraut 


Cover hocks with boiling water, add 
salt, bay leaf, and peppercorns. Cover 
and bring to a boil. Simmer until hocks 
are tender. This generally takes about 


2 hours. Remove hocks. Take 2 cups of 


the liquid in which the hocks were 
cooked, add kraut and fat. Place hocks 
on top, cover again, and simmer for 30) 
minutes longer. Drain and serve. 


Dressed Pork Steak 


2 cups kraut 1 onion, minced 

1 teaspoon salt 1 apple, chopped 

1% teaspoon pepper 6 thin slices 

1 cup dry bread pork steak 
crumbs 2 tablespoons fat 


Combine kraut, salt, pepper, crumbs, 
onion, and apple. Mix well. Place two 
slices of meat together, one on top of the 
other, with the kraut stuffing between 
Fasten together with toothpicks. Brown 
in fat, add about 4 cup water, if neces- 
sary. Cover and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) until tender, about 1% hours. 
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Bolegna—Kraut Cups 


6 slices of big round = 2 cups kraut 
bologna, 1/4 inch 2 tablespoons 
thick bacon fat 


Slice bologna about 4 inch thick, 
leaving the casing on. Fry in hot fat until 
edges curl up to form a cup. Cook sauer- 
kraut in its own juice to which bacon fat 
has been added. Fill cups with the cooked 
kraut, and serve. 


Man-Style Duck 


1 3 or 4 pound Salt and pepper 
duck 21% cups kraut 


Have duck drawn, remove all pin- 
feathers, singe and wash thoroly. Stuff 
duck with sauerkraut. Fasten with skew- 
ers or sew skin together. Rub the outside 
of duck with salt and pepper sufficient to 
season the meat. Roast at 325° until 
done. Roasting time will require about 
20 minutes to the pound. 


Kraut and Carrot Salad 


1 cup kraut 4 tablespoons 

1 cup shredded raw cooked dressing 
carrots Ye cup chopped nut 

1 teaspoon salt meats 


4 teaspoon pepper 


Drain kraut and pull apart with a 
fork. Combine with shredded raw carrot. 
Add salt, pepper, and dressing. Mix 
lightly, serve on crisp lettuce. Garnish 
each serving with the nut meats. END 





Let's Consider Carpets 


and Cushions 
From page 100] 


much of the abuse on floors caused by 
gravel and dirt. Instead of sifting thru 
the rug, to scratch and,grind into the 
floor, the cushion takes up the dirt. 


The top-quality cushien is made of 
hair—it’s more resilient, won’t pack 
down if the rug is washed. Next in line of 
quality are those of jute, or combinations 
of jute and hair. Buy one that’s perma- 
nently mothproofed. Some pads have 
raised designs on one side, and the ques- 
tion arises as to whether the designs 
should be laid smooth side up or down. 
One manufacturer reports that, with 
the design laid against the rug, a vac- 
uum is created which slightly separates 
the rug from the cushion. This makes the 
dirt sift thru the rug much easier. 

If yours is a jute or combination pad, 
or the rug is lightweight, better lay it 
smooth side up, because the design would 
show thru the rug. 

Select the heaviest home-use pad for 
living room, dining room, stair carpeting; 
middleweight is next best. For bedrooms, 
lightest weight is satisfactory. END 





Send Your Recipes! 


Two dollars are paid for every 
reader's recipe published in our 
magazine. Send in your family’s 
favorites. Address Successful Rec- 
ipes Department, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines 3, lowa. Unused 
recipes cannot be returned. 
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The World’s Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 
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ee) DRUNGHIIIS 


® Vapo-Cresolene’s penetrating, 
medicated vapors work while you get needed 
rest. Break up local congestion! Make breathing 
freer! Sufferers from coughs due to bronchial 
irritations and colds, spasmodic croup, whoop- 
ing cough or bronchial asthma should try Vapo- 
Cresolene for quick relief—an inhalant which 
has demonstrated its value for over 60 years. 
Directions enclosed. At druggists everywhere. 












ptive Booklet, write t 


VAPO-CRESOLENE € 62 Cortiondt St., New York 












Add to your 
daily income this 
worm way—just show Artistic Every- 

y Greeting Card Assortments, Per- 
sonal Stationery to friends and polghbers.. YOU MAKE BIG 
PROFITS. GET STARTED NOW. Send 50c for SAMPLE 
$1.00 ASSORTMENT, or write today for details. 


ARTISTIC CARD COMPANY, 334 Way Street, ELMIRA, N.Y. 





Happy Handwork! 






















A joy to make anda 
joy to use are these 
crocheted “lovelies” 
for your own home 
or for welcome 
gifts. Directions 
are accurate and 
easy to follow—send 
in your order today 
for these STAR 
books full of fasci- 
nating designs. 





from 100 Edgings 
No. 18 


Stars “EXTRA” 


If you order three or more books, 
we will include directions for 
additional crocheted articles. 

SS eS SS SS SS ee 


AMERICAN THREAD CO., Dept. SF-3 
P. O. Box 200, Canal St. Stn. 
New York 13, N. ¥ 

(This offer good in U. 8. only) 

0D Ne. 42 Beginners Manual 

. No. 40 Hats and Bags 


No. 34 Bedspreads 
10¢ No. 32 Potholders 
No. 28 Tablecloths 
EACH No. 23 Build Your Own Wardrobe 


[) No. 22 Doilies 


ee ee 


| 5 No. 20 Baby Book 
| [) No. 48 100 Edgings 
Name ; ey 
| Address 
l City 
Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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DESIGNED FOR YOU 







Easy-to-make dresses 


with features that flatter 







> 





K4932. Wouldn’t your toddler » 


look like a cherub in this angelic 


frock? It will always be crisp if 


you can make it of one of the 
new cottons with the permanent 
starch finish. There are designs 
for bonnet, slip, and panties, too. 
For toddlers, sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5. The ruffling trim is 
optional, of course. 





tiny Miss, Mom, Big Sister 


© K4546. Wrap, button, © tie! 


That’s all you’ll have to do when 

you don this warm-weather 

frock. It has open sides. We like 

it because it’s smart, easy to 

stitch up, simple to iron. If there 

are more than one in your ward- | 
robe, we’ll understand why! In | 
fact we suggest one in plain, one 
in stripes and another in print | 
material. Designed for junior- 
miss sizes 11 to 17, 12 to 18. 


K9267. There are just three» 
pieces for this frock in addition 
to the waist-whittling, wrap-and- 
tie sash-belt. The tulip-appliqué 
design is included, but, of course, 
it’s optional. Even if you can’t 
sew well, you should have no 
qualms about tackling as simple 
yet flatterfhg a design as this. 
For sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 40. 
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TWIN VALUES IN WORK CLOTHES 
are yours for the buying ... when you 
buy work pants and shirts made of 
Pepperell Fabrics. These twin values 
are: (1) long wear; (2) good looks. 
And they mean that work clothes 
made of Pepperell Fabrics are durable 
enough for the toughest jobs, good- 
looking enough for leisure. 

Here’s what you do. In buy- 
ing work pants and shirts, 
look in the waistband and 


K4751. To make it easy for you neckbaad. The very 


both in sewing and laundering, 


here’s a dress made from one moment you find the 
piece. There aren’t any buttons; famous Pepperell Fab- 
there’s no placket; nor are there rics Label, you know 


any seams at waist, neckline, and you've got something 
shoulder. It’s a simple but pretty : ia eat ‘ 

drawstring dirndl; designed for extra. in oes ‘es om 
girls’ sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 14. know you've got twin 
values in work clothes! 


At your favorite store ask to see 
work clothes featuring these 
Pepperell Fabrics: Bluebell* and 
Bengal* Chambray and Covert 
Shirtings; Gladiator* and Fron- 
tier* Coverts for Pants; Battle 
Axe* Whipcords;GloveFlannels; 
Wear Proof* Shoe Linings. 


Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Patterns are 20 cents each. Order 
by number and size from Pattern 
Department, Successful Farming, 
Meredith Building, Des Moines 3, 
lowa. Orders are filled promptly. 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FAMOUS PEPPERELL SHEETS 














OWS FOR 
BETTER BAKING 


Bring your favorite recipes right up to 
dote by comparing them with the basic 
recipes contained in 


TODAY’S BAKINGWAYS 
Your name and address on a post card 
will bring you this new baking guide 
plus a copy of The Clabber Girl Bak- 
ing Book, both free. 

ADDRESS 
HULMAN & COMPANY 


Dept. Q Terre Haute, Indiana 








* Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
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FASCINATING 
EASY-T0-D0 
STITCHES 













No. 768 — You'll look neat and 
lovely in this dainty, lace-like Tea 
Apron. You'll crochet it with the 
simplest stitches, and you'll enjoy 
doing it. Before you know it, you'll 
finish your A\ and be ready to 
crochet an » Sufficient cotton 
to crochet the apron, and com- 
plete easy to follow instructions, 
ere only $1.00. Your satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money re- 
unded. Send today for this un- 
usual value. Order by number. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO 
768 


33S. WABASH AVE. DEPT. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 









Then here are some helps 


to make the going easy 


By Marion L. Faegre 


Waar a medley of thoughts whirls in 
the mind of a woman when she realizes 
the miracle of having a baby is going to 
happen to her! It is always a miracle, 
newly wonderful, no matter how many 
thousands of people have gone thru the 
same experience. 

It is a consolation to know that today 
young couples can avail themselves of 
the knowledge and skill that make child- 
birth safe. Careful selection of a physician 
who is qualified to give excellent maternal 
care is the first important step. It is im- 
portant, also, that the doctor be one in 
whom the mother-to-be has confidence. 

The earlier an expectant mother selects 
her doctor and has a physical examina- 
tion, the more he can do to see that preg- 
nancy progresses normally. He'll take 
blood tests, urinalysis, and pelvic meas- 
urements so he can guard against any 
hidden dangers and point out what spe- 
cial precautions, if any, should be taken. 

Then there are those who want to 
know how they can be sure they are 
really going to have a baby. There are 
four signs by which the condition is usu- 
ally recognized. Missing a monthly 
menstrual period is a noteworthy sign; 
but then it isn’t always an indication of 
pregnancy. If, when you skip a period, 
your breasts get a little larger, change 
somewhat in coloring, and are a little 
tender to the touch, another sign has 
been added. Urinating more frequently 
than usual is the characteristic third sign, 
and, fourthly, you may notice some 
change in the way things taste, along 
with an increased amount of salivation. 
When all four of these signs are present, 
the doctor will be able to give a definite 
opinion by his examination of the size of 
the uterus. On the basis of 280 days from 
the beginning of the last monthly period, 
he will determine the probable date of 
the baby’s birth. 


Amonc the things a good physician 
will advise will be a visit to the dentist. 
The pregnant woman who avoids tooth 
infection or decay, whose mouth tissues 
are in good condition, is going to be a 
better nourished and healthier person. 

Among dietary suggestions, the doctor 
will firmly insist on a quart of milk a 
day. It’s really not hard to take, even 
for those who don’t especially care for it 
as a beverage. Sherbets with a milk base, 
soups, custard, junket, creamed sauces 
for vegetables, cereals cooked in milk— 
all are a means of getting that quart a 
day. But the woman who learns to like 
milk as it is may find that her example 
is a help later when her youngster may 
take a notion to refuse it. 

The same thing applies to eating vege- 
tables. One may get very tired of hearing 
nutritionists shout “eat more and more 
green and yellow vegetables.” But the 


Did You Say “Mother-to-Be°? 





wise woman will put them on her list 
That way, both she and her husband will 
come to like them and so avoid ever 
having the problem of Junior’s refusing 
to eat squash or asparagus because he’s 
seen Daddy or Mom turn them down 
Most important right now, tho, is the 
fact that the vitamins and minerals in 
vegetables are necessary for a strong, 
healthy baby. Equally important are 
cereals which help to regulate the bowels 
and aid in keeping the mother’s system 
functioning properly. A pregnant mother 
must get rid of the baby’s waste products 
as well as her own, so liquid intake should 
be enough to make the throwing off of 
these waste products easy. At least 10 
glasses of water each day is another wise 
rule to follow. 


A MOTHER-TO-BE really needn’t 
worry about her diet if she eats the fol- 
lowing foods every day: Fruits, especially 
those rich in Vitamin C; raw and cooked 
vegetables (green, leafy ones and yellow 
ones, as well as potatoes); a serving of 
meat, poultry, or fish, with liver at least 
once a week and cheese or dried beans 
occasionally taking the place of meat; an 
egg; whole grain cereals and enriched 
bread; cod-liver oil or some source of 
Vitamin D (whatever the doctor says); 
that quart of milk, and plenty of water. 

Here’s one time when there’s no non- 
sense about eating for two. Toward the 
end of pregnancy, the mother may need 
to eat more than she ordinarily does, 
because the baby is growing faster. But 
the main thing is to eat the right variety 
of foods, so the baby’s teeth and bones, 
muscles, and blood demands, as well as 
the mother’s needs, will be adequately 
satisfied. 


Getrinc outdoors is terribly impor- 
tant. The physician will recommend 
how much exercise should be had and 
what sports and activities are best. He 
will mention that strenuous work or play 
should be avoided at the dates when the 
monthly period would ordinarily come, 
especially during the early part of preg- 
nancy when miscarriage is more likely. 
In summer it will be no trick at all to get 
plenty of outdoor life. Working in the 
garden and swimming (but not diving), 
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when the water isn’t too cold, are usually 
recommended. In winter, at least in 
colder parts of the country, walking will 
be one of the best bets, and it should be 
an everyday “‘must.” It does wonderful 
things for the morale. 

The old wives’ tales about ‘‘marking” 
the baby because of disagreeable things 
seen or experienced during pregnancy 
are just foolishness. There’s no connec- 
tion whatever between the fetus and the 
mother’s nervous system, thru which any 
such shocks would have to pass. The only 
connection the unborn baby has with its 
mother’s body is indirectly, thru her 
blood stream. 

During the last couple of months the 
mother-to-be should not attempt too 
much; no heavy work or strenuous ex- 
ertion. She should keep off her feet as 
much as she can after her weight has in- 
creased 15 pounds, so as to discourage the 
swelling of veins in the legs and feet 
which comes from pressure of the heavy 
uterus on the blood vessels in the lower 
abdomen. Lying down several times a 
day with her feet up on a pillow is a good 
rest position. When she sits, she will be 
most comfortable if her feet are up on a 
couch or on a footstool. She mustn’t 
think of this as pampering herself; these 
seemingly little things are really big 
items in her protective program. 


Tue expectant mother will probably 
feel on top of the world during the latter 
part of pregnancy. Many women look 
their best at this time. 

But there are a few things it is well to 
keep in mind toward the end of preg- 
nancy: The doctor will mention them, 
of course, but repetition does no harm. 
Without fail, call the physician when any 
of these symptoms appear: dizziness; 
persistent headaches; any abdominal 
pain; puffiness of face, hands, or legs; 
persistent vomiting for more than a day 
or so (a small amount of this in early 
pregnancy is of no consequence, but any 
occurring in late pregnancy should be 
reported at once); bleeding; breakage of 
the bag of waters, or amniotic sac, in 
which the baby is carried. These last two 
symptoms usually mean labor has begun. 

Lastly, mother-to-be, remember that 
birth is a natural process. Many a mother 
is unnecessarily frightened about this 
last step in childbearing. If she has been 
in the care of a competent physician 
thruout pregnancy, her duty becomes 
one of trusting him and relaxing. 

It ll be the cutest baby in the world! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“Sooner or later something's 
got to be done about this road!" 
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My Crane Water System 


lightens my housework 


“It’s amazing the number of steps I 
save in my new Crane kitchen—no 
more hauling water or carrying out 
waste. And a touch of a damp cloth 
is all it takes to clean the gleaming 
white sink, with its shining faucets. 
My Crane bathroom provides lux- 
urious comfort for the whole family 
—I just can’t see how we got along 
without running water. 

“When John and I first talked to 
our Crane Dealer about a Crane 
water system, we were thinking about 


the labor it would save in the barn 
and feed lot, but now we wouldn't be 
without the convenience of Crane 
plumbing in the house either.” 


You will want to install a Crane 
water system on your farm as soon 
as conditions permit. Why not dis- 
cuss it with your Crane Dealer? He will 
help you plan a system to suit your 
needs, and will furnish and install 
Crane bathroom and kitchen fixtures, 
Crane piping, and a Crane pump as 
soon as products are available. 





IN THE BATHROOM 








THE LAUNDRY 


A CRANE WATER SYSTEM 


brings you new conveniences 





ON THE FARM 


—-CRAME— 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
NATION-WIDE DISTRIBUTION THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING DEALERS 
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THANKS TO WARTIME RESEARCH Kem- 
Tone is today a better scientific blend of 
pigments, resins and oils, has increased 
hiding power and durability. It’s now 
a more remarkable finish than ever! 


Kem-Tone Miracle Points! 


1. The Synthetic Resin and Oil 
Finish . . . miraculously thins with water 
for your convenience and economy. 

2. Latest, Smartest Colors! styie 
by leading decorators. 


3. Increased Durability! A harder, 
tougher, longer-lasting finish. 


There’s No Finer Wall Finish! 


Yes, only $2.98 buys a gallon of Kem-Tone 
and one gallon decorates the average room! 
Yet, although Kem-Tone costs so little — 
there’s no finer flat wall finish at any price! 
Quickly, easily Kem-Tone gives your walls 
the richest, handsomest finish imaginable — 


extremely durable, lastingly lovely! 


Kem-Tone Roller-KMoater . . . 89¢ 


New Kem-Tone 4” Brush . $2.39 ea. 
(Available after April Ist) 


Kem-Tone Trims . . . . . 15¢ up 
Plestie Pateh . . . - © « 23¢m. 


does a room for 59.28 





EVEN MORE 
MIRACULOUS 











4. Greater Hiding Power! one coat covers 


most any interior surface, even wallpaper! 


5. Washable! - cieans beautifully with wall. 
washing cleaners or wallpaper cleaners. 


6. Applies Like Magic! Use brush or 


Kem-Tone Roller-Koater. 


7. Dries In One Hour! Rooms painted 
in the morning ready for use that afternoon. 


8. No “Painty’” Odor! 


9. Does a Room For Only $222! one 
gallon ($2.98) beautifully decorates an average- 
sized room. 











K [he model 


\hitacle wall finish 


erie 













Hot School Lunches 


{ From page 87 | 


One of the best investments a com- 
munity can make is to see that its boys 
and girls are well fed. Communities that 
organized hot school lunches as early as 
the 1930’s are getting astonishing returns 
on their investment—not in dollars and 
cents, but in brighter faces, stronge: 
bodies, more alert minds, regular gai: 
in weight. 


We FULLY realize that the school-lun: 
program will take as many forms as ther: 
are communities sponsoring it, but the: 
are some phases of planning and organi- 
zation that are basic to all setups. Most 
of the community programs today ar 
federal-local projects. Federal funds are 
available for financing a substantial part 
of the school-lunch program, but th« 
project must be a community under- 
taking. It’s one case where government 
assistance is unusually free from red tape 

First of all, a sponsoring group is need- 
ed to handle the contract involving fed- 
eral assistance. It is more nearly ideal if 
this group is the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation or the local school board, but 
the project can be worked out equally 
well under dependable groups such as 
church organizations, women’s clubs, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, American Legion, or 
other civic organizations. 


Wauen a sponsor has offered its services 
or has been chosen, that sponsor must 
submit an application to the nearest 
office of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the Department ol 
Agriculture or to the state department 
of education showing the type and extent 
of the program they wish to operate, 
and indicating the amount of assistance 
needed. At the time the application is 
accepted, the sponsor must agree (1) to 
serve a specified type of lunch to all 
children in the school regardless of their 
ability to pay; (2) to reinvest all profits 
in the program; (3) to conform to all 
applicable health laws; and (4) to pur- 
chase in as large quantities as may be 
wisely used, such foods as the Depart- 
ment announces are surplus or abundant. 

Financially it amounts to this: For 
every dollar spent by the government for 
reimbursable foods (donated food which 
the government has purchased under its 
program), a corresponding local dollar 
must be spent. This does not necessarily 
need to be a cash outlay, but a cash value 
is to be placed on donations of food from 
local families, and labor. When claims 
for reimbursement are submitted to the 
U.S.D.A., the sponsor of the lunchroom 
must report the whole monthly opera- 
tion—number of children served, in- 
come, and expenses. Each dollar put out 
for labor or other items can count as 
matching federal funds. 


One of the most far-reaching stipula- 
tions in the program is that every child 
is eligible to eat the lunch, regardless o! 
his ability to pay—there is no discrimi- 
nation between paying and nonpaying 
children. Likewise, there is no discrimi- 
nation of schools eligible to ask for fed- 
eral assistance. City, rural, public, pri- 
vate, or parochial schools may draw on 
this federal fund providing lunch pro- 
grams are operated on a nonprofit basis 
Any profit resulting from the operation 
of the program must be put back into the 
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project in the form of improved meals or 
lower prices to children. 


mm 
| HE lunches which can be served with 
government aid are of three types 
\, B, and C. 

Che Type-A lunch is a complete, well- 
balanced meal providing one-third to 
one-half of the child’s daily nutritive re- 
quirements and must contain at least: 

1) One-half pint of whole milk as a 
beverage; (2) a protein food from: two 
ounces of lean meat, fish, or cheese; or 
one egg; or one-half cup of cooked dry 
beans, peas, or soybeans; or four table- 
spoons of peanut butter; (3) six ounces 
three-fourths cup) of raw, cooked, or 
canned vegetable and/or fruit; (4) at 
least one slice of whole grain or enriched 
bread or muffins made of whole-grain 
cereal or enriched flour; (5) two tea- 
spoons of butter or fortified margarine. 

his type of lunch may be built around 
a main dish such as a stew, casserole, o1 
salad which combines the meat or meat 
alternate with one or more vegetables, 
supplemented by a raw vegetable or 
fruit, and served with milk, bread, and 
butter. 

In the interest of good nutrition for 
children, the U.S.D.A. encourages serv- 
ing a well-rounded noon meal by offer- 
ing 9 cents as the maximum reim- 
bursement for the Type-A lunch with 
milk. Sponsors of most school lunches 
can take full advantage of this indemnity 
since it is possible, with careful planning 
and management, to meet the contract 
requirements of the program with a 
minimum of labor and equipment. 


( UN ‘THE assumption that some schools 
may not be able to meet the standards of 
the Type-A lunch, reimbursement is 
oflered for a Type-B meal. True, it is less 
adequate from the standpoint of nutritive 
value and offers less possibility for varie- 
ty in food combinations, but the Type-B 
unch still makes a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the daily food needs of school 
children. For this the government pays a 
maximum of 6 cents per child served, and 
the meal must include at least the follow- 
ing: (1) One-half pint of whole milk as 
a beverage; (2) protein food from: one 
ounce of lean meat, or fish, or cheese; or 
one-half egg; or one-fourth cup of cooked 
lry beans, or soybeans; or two table- 
spoons peanut butter; (3) a ounces 
one-half cup) raw, cooked, or canned 
vegetable and/or fruit; (4) one slice of 
whole-grain or enriched bread, or muf- 
fins made of whole-grain cereal or en- 
iched flour; (5) one teaspoon of butter 
or fortified margarine. 

Requirements of the B lunch can be 
net by most country schools with limited 
facilities; and some of the food, such as 
the bread and butter and milk, may be 
brought from home to supplement items 
prepared at school. In this type of meal, 

e thick soup, chowder, stew or casserole 
dish (including protein and vegetable 
items, and served with milk, bread, and 
butter), while less adequate nutritionally 
than the Type-A lunch, can be very 
Satisiactory. 

l'ype-C lunch consists of one-half pint 
of fresh, whole milk, and is easily adapted 

supplement lunches brought from 
home. Where milk only is served, the 
vernment will pay sponsors a maxi- 

im of 2 cents per child. 

Once you have necessary school-lunch 

ities and have decided what type 
{ lunch your com- [ Turn to page 117 


( 
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WHITER 
WASHES 


CLIMALENE MAKES A 
BIG DIFFERENCE 


1 Gets out heavy dirt 
2 Saves hard rubbing 


3 Makes clothes whiter 


4 Boosts suds + saves soap 
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Cc WASH AND CLEAN with 
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CLIMALENE CUTS MILK SCUM 
CLEANS DAIRY UTENSILS QUICKLY 
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/VE NEVER SEEN SUCH a 
A SWOWY WHITE WASH! 
Vig) CLOROX VQ 
| DESERVES THE: 
CREDIT / 
: 
<r Up 
& ) Sa ] 
&, 4 = 
Wiss RESULTS that are beau- 























tiful. Wash results that bring 
compliments. That’s what Clorox 
brings you. For Clorox gently 
bleaches white cottons and linens 
snowy-white (brightens fast col- 
ors), removes stains, even scorch, 
mildew . .. makes laundry fresh, 
sanitary. In addition, Clorox les-" 
sens rubbing ... prolonging life of 
linens. Clorox also disinfects, deod- 
orizes, removes stains in routine 
kitchen and bathroom cleansing. 
Simply follow label directions. 
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CHEST COLD 


Wonderful For Grown-ups, Too! 
All thru the years—at the first sign of 
a cold—the Quintuplets’ chests, throats 
and backs are immediately rubbed with 
Musterole. It must be good! 

Musterole instantly starts to reli :ve 
coughs, sore throat and aching mus Jes 
of colds. It actually 5 break up pain- 
ful local congestion. Makes breathing 
easier. Of course you'll want Musterole 
for your family! In 8 strengths. 





Acid Indigestion 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 
When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the 
fastest-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief — 
medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative. 
Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your money 
back on return of bottle to us, 25c at all druggists. 
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Helps in Home Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


0. We have a new baby at our house, but 
as we have no nursery, there is little space 
for baby equipment and clothes. Do you 
have any ideas? 





A, Bring down that discarded bookcase 
from the attic and put it to work again. 
Fill in the doors with plasterboard, or 
you can cover the glass with amusing 
wallpaper or nursery decals. If the book- 
case isn’t already partitioned in the mid- 
dle, make a partition of plasterboard. 
Remove the top shelf on one side for 
hanging clothes. The interior might be 
painted a soft pastel shade with the ex- 
terior a color to harmonize with the rest 
of the furnishings. 


0). We have recently had a ceiling of 
ivory-colored squares installed in our liv- 
ing room, The walls in the room are plain. 
How should we decorate such a ceiling? 


A. Most decorators leave these ceilings 
just as they come in their natural color 
and finish. They absorb more sound in 
their original texture. But if you don’t 
care for the color tone, you can paint the 
ceiling whatever color your room scheme 
requires. An ambitious idea is to stencil 
a quiet design in every other square in 
checkerboard fashion. If the ceiling is 
high and the design interesting, this can 
be very effective. 


0). We are having bookcases built in 
the space around the windows at one end 
of our living room. Would you paint them 
in a color or have them white to match 


the woodwork? 


A. If you intend to fill the bookshelves 
only-with books, the shelves will be so 
concealed that it does not matter greatly 
whether they match or contrast with the 
woodwork. However, if you plan to use 
the shelves only partly for books and 
want to fill in with art objects, a hobby 
collection, plants, or antique glassware, 
colored bookcases will set off your ar- 
rangements to good advantage. Choose 
a color that not only fits into the color 
scheme of the room, but also will be good 
as a background for the particular type of 
objects you want to display. A soft blue 
or green or a subdued rose would go well 
with most any color scheme, but you may 
have other ideas that will better suit your 
purpose. Perhaps you would prefer to 
paint only the insides of the shelves in a 
contrasting color, and have the shelf- 
edges and trim painted to match the 
woodwork in the room. 


0). Our living room is so long and narrow 


that I feel cramped when I place the sofa 
opposite the fireplace. Where else might it 
be placed? 


A. It should be possible to center j; 
against one end wall or the other. But 
a door interferes with centering, you can 
still have a grouping out six feet or so 
from the wall, facing into the main part 
of the room. Placing the sofa across the 
room tends to shorten the room. Have a 
chair or two near by and a coffee tabi 
in front. A table or desk may be back o/ 
the sofa for lamps and books. 


0). In shopping around, it seems difficult 
to find interesting and attractive pictures 
that will enhance the appearance of our 
rooms. I do not care for the average type 
of flower or landscape picture. What would 
you suggest? 


A. If your shops do not have the variety 
and character of pictures you enjoy, why 
not write to some of the large museums 
and art galleries for catalogs of their 
prints? The Chicago Art Institute and 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York, 
for example, have reproductions of some 
of their paintings by famous artists, 
suitable for framing. Then there are the 
Associated American Artists (711 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City) with a wide 
range of subjects in color and in black 
and white. You can buy their reproduc- 
tions either framed or unframed. Also, 
you may occasionally find magazine 
covers that could be cut down for fram- 
ing. If the pictures you choose are in 
colors, be sure the colors will blend with 
the surrounding furnishings. 


(). We are tired of the very wide opening 
between our living room and dining room. 
How could we change it? 





A. You can make a much narrower 
doorway and fill in the sides with shelves 
or bookcases. The shelves may either face 
the dining room or the living room. If 
the shelves face the living room, paint 
or paper the backs to match the dining 
room, and vice versa. (If you prefer, you 
may leave the shelves open.) If you make 
the shelves on the living-room side, you 
can use them for books or whatnots; if 
you prefer to have them face the dining 
room, they would make an excellent 
place to display your best crystal or china 
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collection. The shelves can be built either 
part way or all the way to the top of the 
opening. If you’re in need of drawer 
space, make the bottom shelf a drawer. 





0) I have a small, round table about 22 
inches in diameter. Should I use it beside 





oa a wing chair even tho the table is six inches 
ht it above the arm of the chair? 
ri 
ut if 
Can 
Ir so 
part 
the 
ve a 
able 
‘k ol 
A. A wing chair or other medium-tall- 
backed chair will look well with such a 
= table. We do not often try to match arm 
aa height to table height, but consider the 
nail whole chair with the whole table. Since 
Ly pe the back of the chair is high, a tall table 
ould should be used with it. 
Loty 0) My two boys are very hard on the 
why curtains in their playroom. How can I 
ms dress the windows attractively, but stur- 
heir dily as well? 
and A , 
ork. « Frames of plywood may be shaped 
yme to fit over the casings, both top and sides. 
cate These may be covered with colored 
the leatherette. Studded with nails, they 
ifth make-a tailored window treatment with 
ride the severe atmosphere boys like. This can 
ack be washed off when necessary. Or you 
wa might paint the frames in designs adapt- 
lao ed to the boys’ pet hobbies. 
ine 


0. We have an old table which I should 
ith like to refinish in the pickled-pine finish. 
What is the proper method? 


A. Bleach the table first with a prepared 
bleach or with oxalic acid. If you use the 


ing : d : 
former, follow carefully the directions of 





ee the maker; or if you use the oxalic acid, 
use it warm; apply it and let it set for a 
half hour, then scrub until the old finish 
and all of the stains are gone. Smooth 
with sandpaper. Rub in a white filler, 
rubbing across -the grain, removing 
enough to show the grain clearly. Then 
"m =zive several coats of clear or white shellac 
or white varnish, 
0. I like floral slipcovers but am won- 
dering how I might use them in my small 
living room? 
A, Use only one design and repeat it in 
| your slipcovers. A pair of chairs slip- 
covered in a bold floral pattern can be 
ver very effective with a plain carpet. Or 
ves cover your davenport to match your 
ace draperies (the davenport should be some- 
If what removed from the draperies). If 
int your curtains and carpets are plain, you 
ing might have your davenport and one or 
Ou two chairs slipcovered to match. 
ike 
rou 
-if & 
ing Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
ent with your home-furnishing problems. Ad- 
na dress your request for help to Louise Dale, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 
946 
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CELEBRATE” 


MONARCHS 
Golden Jubilee 


Yes, you'll really feel like celebrat- 
ing .... the day you install a new 
’46 model Monarch in your kit- 
chen. Because, the new Monarchs 
are a thrill to look at... . a thrill 
to cook with ... . a thrill to in- 
clude in your new kitchen plans. » 
For fifty years now, Monarch has _ 
been building quality ranges «fof 
good cooks throughout America, 
Look for this authorized Monarch 
dealer sign in your comm 
Ask to see the latest in cooking ar 
heating equipment by “Morar 
Or, first mail coupon below. 


} , MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
/ 736 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
I 


Please [] Literature on Ranges 
Send (hind ot: Bethe cn. cssietinn } 
Literature C] Modern Kitchen Plan Book 
for: [] Literature on Circulators 
ES PER SIN 6 Al he ERE SE i RR LENE 
III cccnscsccnncvanseocerescsosesnconsnensnpenoesaoauestvessssteuimmancveneneseeneas 
r OT EE OO 2 State... 
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The Gear Twins, Catherine and Barbara, are 
7 years old and in the 2nd grade at school. 
They live. in a suburb of New York City, and | Zee a t 


are ‘‘good little helpers’’ around the house. e Gilg + a 


Gite he ke 


























Mrs. Lowrence 
Gear 
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"A MOTHER OF TWINS 
REALLY NEEDS RINSO‘’S 


TWIN “ADVANTAGES” 


v6 GETS WHITES RIN-SO WHITE 


es HELPS KEEP WASHABLE 
~ Coors RIN-SO BRIGHT 














JUST LOOK! RINSO GETS WHITES 
GLEAMING WHITE...AND 
WASHABLE COLORS 
SPARKLE LIKE NEW! 








7 
q 
, 
» 
$ suDS. RINSO SAFELY GETS 
? OUT STUBBORN DiIRT_FAST! 






... AND YOU'RE 
FINISHED SO 
FAST, 






“We love Amos 'n’ Andy —they’re always “The twins help me on washday. But the 
so funny! We listen every Tuesday night!”’ biggest help of all is soapy-rich Rinso!”’ 


RINSO IS 
ANTI-SNEEZE 


(PATENTED PROCESS) 


“RINSO SAVES NO END 
- OF WORK ! IT GETS 
: THE GREASE— 
MAKES DISHES 
SHINING 
BRIGHT” 





—the only granulated soap 98% free 
of irritating sneezy soap-dust 
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Notes on 
(ardenin¢ 





Dear Margaret, 


SprING is in the air today, and I just 
brought in some hickory twigs for an ar- 
rangement. They bloom in water, you 
know, and are really quite special. I{ 
you have a hickory tree near you, try 
some. Branches of soft maple, forsythia, 
and pussy willow will do the same. When 
the pussies have started roots, it is such 
fun to pass them on to friends or plant 
them in the schoolyard or churchyard. 

I hope you haven’t had trouble with 
mealy bugs—those little, white, mold-like 
specks that sometimes show on the leaves 
and stems of house plants. I’m controlling 
them on my ivies and smooth-leaved 
plants by swishing the whole plant top 
thru soapy water, then thru clear water, 
just slightly warm. The hairy leaves of 
violets and gloxinias can’t stand that 
treatment, tho; they must be cleaned by 
brushing lightly with a soft brush. 


r 

LOU asked for suggestions for peren- 
nials. As I sit here looking out on my 
snowy garden, the first thing that comes 
to my mind is my lovely blue delphinium 
with yellow columbine in front of it. It’s 
best to think of both of these as biennials 
and keep some new plants coming. 

Every garden needs some iris and a 
few clumps of peonies—they seem to pay 
such big dividends for the little care they 
require. You'll surely want some phlox, 
too. I’ve chosen the colors I like from a 
good seed catalog, instead of depending 
upon what my friends have to give away. 
Seedlings are not dependable, and too 
many of them are the pale lavender kind 
which add little or nothing to your gar- 
den. Memorial Day daisies, followed 
later by Shasta, always find a place in 
my border, too. 

In making your perennial border, ‘be 
sure to leave room in front and between 
the plants for some annuals, so that the 
bloom will go on after the early flowers 
of the perennials are gone. Zinnias, asters, 
blue salvia, calendula. or marigolds, 
nicotiana, and petunias are all good 
This year I’m having some white plantain 
lilies in my garden so I can use thei! 
lovely leaves in flower arrangements. 


You are fortunate in having good 
lilacs. They added such beauty to your 
home setting last year. Perhaps you 
would like to add some other shrubs, sa 
one of the less common spireas, such as 
Froebel or a White Fringe, or a fragrant 
Mock Orange. Then, too, there’s a Cork- 
bark Euonymus, sometimes called 
Burning Bush— it has bright berries and 
beautiful autumn coloring. (Don’t be 
afraid of the name, just pronounce it 
“‘u-on’-imus.”’) F. J. Grootendorst hybrid 
rugosa roses are perfectly hardy and 
bloom from June until frost, and the 
witchhazels bloom in late fall and win- 
ter. And there are the flowering crabs, 
plums, and quinces, and the cotoneasters 
(Pronounce that “‘koe-toe-nee-as’-ter.’’) 


Good Juck with your garden, 
(Gees 
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4-H 
CLUB NEWS 


Tuts is the month when the public eye 
is turned to the work we’re doing the 
year around. It’s the month of National 
4-H Club Week—March 2-10. Our 
home-town newspapers will be writing 
about it, nationwide radio programs will 
be talking about it, and we'll be having 
our own, individual club programs and 
banquets. It’s the time when the public 
has a chance to take stock of our activi- 
ties. For many it will be their introduc- 
tion to club work. Let’s show them what 
we’re doing for ourselves, our homes, 
and our communities! 


@ Iowa 4-H girls have found that being 
good neighbors also gives them an oppor- 
tunity to learn more about the world. 
Thru club donations these girls have 
raised $1,800 for scholarships for two 
young women of China. One scholar- 
ship is for a year, the other for one month, 
to finance the study of the philosophy of 
4-F! work in lowa. Women selected must 
be deeply interested in the advancement 
of the 4-H Club movement in China, and 
will return to their home country to de- 
velop the 4-H program there. 


®@ Parents always are interested in what 
you sons and daughters are doing. They 
are especially interested in watching you 
grow up in 4-H. Why not invite your 
parents to a regular club meeting, or 
have a special meeting honoring them? 
Along the get-acquainted line, why not 
more intracounty parties? It’s another 
chance to become better neighbors, by 
getting to know more young people in 
your section of the state. 


®@ Girls enrolled in furniture-upholstering 
projects will be interested in United 
States Rubber Company’s new foam 
cushioning called Koylon. You'll soon 
be able to buy it by the foot or by the 
yard, and it’s really a boon to furniture 
reupholstering. There’ll.be no springs to 
ie, no hand shaping; you just cut the 
foam rubber to fit the piece of furniture, 
and the smooth, rounded corners and 
edges come easily. 


®@ Here’s a timely tale from the Wash- 
ington State club letter: ‘“The Japs don’t 
have the Pacific islands any more, but 
they made such a mess of them when 
they were in possession that these sources 
of fats and oils still are out of production. 
And they will be for quite a while yet. 
We may not need explosives, but we still 
need soap, nylons, tires, irons, toasters, 
washing machines, telephones, automo- 
biles; and, believe it or not, fat goes into 
their manufacture. So keep on saving it, 
you 4-H cooks, and turn it in to the 
butcher for pennies, just as you did 
during the war!” 


He Arg Fleer 
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Guess what the 
men said about } 
Bea Morgan! 








. a 4 
Not behind her back... but right to 


her face « « » They told her the Karo apple pies she 
brought to the:church supper were the juiciest, tastiest desserts 
they'd ever eaten. Made her feel mighty good, | tell you. 


You can enjoy these pies anytime, for they're 


j 


eutlol i h’aelelelo mati dried or home canned fruit. Just 
then you » sure of true 


aaeliaealeh ze) olalo Mb Zelemel-lamelelel-loM-1al-laeh Aan ie) an Gel colli Malas 


in dextrose, food-energy sugar. 


















KARO APPLE PIE 


6 large apples VY, teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons flour %/ cup KARO (Bive Label) 
2 tablespoons sugar 2 tablespoons butter 


Line 9-inch pie pan with pastry. Peel apples; core and 
cut in slices. Fill shell with apples; sift flour, sugar and 
salt over apples. Pour KARO over apple mixture; dot 
with butter. Cover with pastry. Bake in hot oven (450 
degrees F.) 15 minutes, then decrease heat to moderate 
(350 degré¢es F.) and bake until apples are tender, 
about 30 ginutes. Yield: One 9-inch pie. 
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HOw Your OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING 


SAVE 13 42 


it’s All So Easy! Materials 
Zy are picked up at your door by 
Express or Freight and shipped 
at our expense to the Olson Rug 
Factory. We do the rest. 


BY THE OLSON PROCESS 
we sterilize, shred, merge 
materials of all kinds— 
reclaim the valuable 
wools, etc., then bleach, 
ecard, spin, dye, and 
weave lovely, deep- 
textured, new 


BROADLOOM RUGS 
reversible for double lux- 
» ury—up to 16 ft. seam- 
: , less, any length, in 


Factory-to- You! 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Over 2 million customers. 
72nd Year. We do not have 
agents or sell thru stores. 


Chicago New York §&'Frisco 












































u ating lope eg | 
Porpall Colors— M Al pig ety ho 
H OLSON RUG CO., R.55, Chicago 41 5 
' Mail Big RUG BOOK in Colors FREE to: ! 
1 NAME. 

: ADDRESS 

§ TOWN. STATE_ ha 











[POULTRY HUSBANDRY” 


' Here is a highly informative book which 
should be in every poultryman’s library. 
It is a favorite source of clearly presented, 
thoroly accurate information on all phases 
of production of market poultry a gs. 
Written by M. A. Jull. Profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth-bound, 525 pages. Price 
$4.00. Order from Dept. 1703, 
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To Save Money, 
Mix Your Cough 
Relief at Home 


Quick Relief. 


Even if you're not interested in saving good money, 
you surely want a really effective relief for coughs due 
to colds. So try mixing it yourself, in your kitchen, 
and be ready for a surprise. 

It’s so easy to mix, a child could doit. Make a syrup 
by stirring 2 cups of granulated sugar and one cup of 
water a few moments, until dissolved. No cooking is 
needed. Or use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of 
sugar syrup. 

Put 2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from any drug- 
gist) into a pint bottle. Then fill up with your syrup. 
This makes a pint—about four times as much for 
your money. It tastes good—children really like it. 
It lasts a family a long time, and never spoils. 

But what you'll like most is the way it takes right 
hold of a cough. It loosens the phlegm, soothes irri- 
tation, and helps clear the air passages. Eases sore- 
ness, and lets you sleep. You'll say you've never seen 
its superior. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well known for quick action on 
throat and bronchial irritations. Try it, and if not 
really delighted, your money will be refunded. 

THE PINEX CoO., FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 














So Easy! No Cooking. 
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The Farm Woman Speaks 


An opinion survey conducted impartially thru a nationally known research organization 


SERVING HOT SCHOOL LUNCHES 


We’ve had our say on school lunches 
(pp. 84 to 87), so it was only fair to go 
to the farm women themselves to find out 
about the situation in their communities 
and to get their views on the program. 
Here we’ve condensed what we learned 
when we asked the following questions: 


In your community do the schools 
serve hot lunches? 


Percent 
Serve lunches.........35.7 
De not serve..........49.9 
Don’t kmow............14.4 

100.0 


If not, would you be willing to par- 
ticipate with other farm women of 
your community in organizing a 
community-canning project to pro- 
vide food for hot school lunches? 


Percent 
Would help............63.9 
Unwillimg............ 24.3 
Don’t kmow........... 1.8 

100.0 


It’s most encouraging to discover in 
these figures that, in the schools without 
a school-lunch program, almost 64 per- 
cent of the women interviewed would be 
willing to back a hot-lunch service. The 
assurance of getting cooperation from 
all the farm women in a community is 
important, because community canning 
sessions would lower the cost of the proj- 
ect considerably. 


ADVANTAGES of the hot-lunch pro- 
gram are brought out in the comments of 
the 35 percent who already had such a 
setup. In their communities, the service 
was furnished by the school, or it was the 
responsibility of the mothers or teachers. 
Several commented on the nourishment 
of a hot noon meal. One said, “It keeps 
their minds alert, and they do more and 
better work.” Others remarked, ‘‘My 
children tell me the meal costs them 18 
cents per plate, plus 5 cents for milk, and 
that the food is very good.” . . . “‘It’s fine 
training for the hornemaking depart- 
ment.” ... “The pupils in this commu- 
nity come from a long distance, The 
school is not near a store or any place 
where there is food.” . . . “The discipline 
problem is not as great.” 

When it’s the mothers’ responsibility, 
one woman comments, “‘We are awfully 
busy but think it’s worth while.” An- 
other adds, “‘We take turns preparing 
hot dishes for our children at school.” 
Teachers haven’t the time to prepare and 
serve lunch by themselves, but here’s how 
one school solves it: ‘‘Pupils take some 
food in a glass jar from home and then 
the teacher puts the jar in hot water to 
warm it.” 

As the figures show, almost 50 percent 





of the women reported a lack of a hot- 
lunch program. Here’s an opinion from 
that group: ‘““Would be a good idea if it 
could be worked out satisfactorily.” 
Others commented on the lack of facil- 
ities, such as: “No place in one-room 
schools where hot lunches can be pre- 
pared. I feel it is a good thing, but we 
haven’t the money to add to buildings 
at this time.” . . . “One-room schools 
have no way or place to serve hot lunches 
A consolidated school might. I think that 
the senior and junior homemaking class 
in high school could serve a lunch as part 
of their course and it would give them 
practical training.” 


Irs natural that women who would be 
willing to help with the canning for a 
hot-lunch project think it’s a good idea 
Some stressed the need of a good leader 
to keep the program alive, others the 
need of full cooperation: “Yes, if every- 
one in the district assumed his full share 
of work and donations of food.” . . . “If 
we could divide up the work and mate- 
rials to be canned.” . . . ““Wouldn’t be 
much work if everyone canned a few jars 
of food for the school.” . . . ‘“There is a 
canning center, so I guess the women 
could cooperate on this, too.” 

Another sort of cooperation would be 
contributions from each family, as sug- 
gested in these comments: “‘I think an- 
other plan might be better for this par- 
ticular community—letting each family 
contribute a certain portion.” . . . “‘I’d 
think that a good way would be for a 
food budget to be worked out each 
month, and each family send its share of 
canned goods.” . . . “I think some of us 
could take the responsibility of furnish- 
ing the food each month and not burden 
anyone—even the teacher.” 

Lack of time is one of the most potent 
problems in organizing a hot-lunch pro- 
gram, according to several women who 
vetoed the suggestion. “I haven’t the 
time now. Farm women have enough to 
do without that.” . .. ““Tried it once, but 
we couldn’t get help. It cost too much 
to get.a cook. Farm women don’t have 
the time.” . . . “I think too many women 
wouldn’t stick to this sort of thing—too 
long a time and too much responsibility.” 
. . . “At present, I wouldn’t have the 
time to spare.” 


‘ 

Some women were not vitally inter- 
ested because they have no children in 
school. Others felt that the work should 
be up to the parents with children in 
school. Some felt the pregram completely 
unnecessary, that two hot meals a day 
were enough. Another commented, 
**Farm children aren’t like city children 
They always get two hot meals a day 
City children with parents working, and 
those socially minded, sometimes don’t 
get even one a day.” END 
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Hot School Lunches 
[ From page 177 | 


munity can serve, it’s no particular prob- 
lem to get federal assistance. 

[he usual small size of country schools 
will limit their program somewhat. 
Sometimes, a hall or cloakroom has been 
converted into a small kitchen, and, in 
other cases, a corner of the classroom has 
been set aside for cooking a hot dish or 
two. In still other instances, mothers 
nave taken turns at cooking hot dishes at 
home and delivering them to school. 

Town and city schools will, because of 
their very nature, have greater opportu- 
nities to develop good hot-lunch pro- 
grams. Ideally, the lunchroom should be 
an integrated part of the school and the 
educational system. However, space is 
sometimes limited, allowing no place to 
set up the lunchroom within the school 
itself. In such cases the procedure is to 
establish the eating place in some nearby 
building. Some communities use the city 
hall or civic center, others use church 
basements or clubhouses. 


Or COURSE, we’d all like to have 
modern equipment to work with, but it 
isn’t necessary in order to do the job. 
Coal and wood ranges or kerosene stoves, 
preferably refrigeration of some kind, 
running water, and plenty of work space 
are about the minimum necessities. 
Cooking utensils and serving dishes are 
usually no problem where the commu- 
nity is backing the program. Citizens 
often pool their extra pots and pans, 
dishes; and silverware until the school has 
enough; within the school itself, teachers 
and students often build their own cup- 
boards and tables, and do the decorating. 
Next, after equipment and space are 
lined up, there has to be someone to cook 
the meals and oversee the program. 
Many schools having 20 children or more 
hire a cook; while some schools have a 
rotation system whereby mothers take 
turns working in the lunchroom. In 
other places, the lunch program is in- 
cluded in the teacher’s duties and she 
usually works out a system of student 
help. Systems such as the latter are not 
as satisfactory as the others. A good 
school-lunch program is a full-time job 
and it should go to a home economist or 
an experienced homemaker. 

But those of us who are new in the hot- 
lunch field, or who are just entering it, 
must not hesitate because we do not have 
1 perfect or ideal setup. If our system, 
however humble, gives every child some- 
thing hot and nutritious to eat at noon, 
we have made great progress. 

s3axter School and Mountain Lake 
Consolidated are merely exampies of 
what enthusiastic and thoughtful c‘tizens 
in two Minnesota communities have ac- 

mplished. There are hundreds all over 

country who are equally successful. 

But for every community with a suc- 
cessful program there are hundreds that 
have no program at all. In these com- 
munities the parents are sadly neglecting 
to give their children what every child 
deserves—three square meals a day. If 
your community can be thusly accused, 
is high time that you and your fellow 
citizens did something about it. You can 
start by doing the spade work now for 
the opening of a school lunchroom in 
September. You’ll soon know what a 
really good thing your community is 
doing for its children. END 
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Here’s Your BIG 


Outdoor Light! 
BACK AGAIN!—now you can get this 


big, amazingly powerful 2-mantle Coleman 
Lantern that floodlights 100-ft. area so bright 
you can actually read a newspaper 50 feet 
away. Makes all outdoor night work easier, 
faster, safer! Lights instantly. Defies wind, 
rain, snow, sleet, and keeps on burning. Safe 
—can’t spill fuel even if tipped over. Gives 


more than 40 hours lighting 
service per gallon of fuel. You 
can’t find a better outdoor 
light for night time chores 
around the farm. Get a gen- 
uine pre-war quality new 
Coleman Lantern from your 
dealer now. 






IRON 





Philadel Pa 
(Terminal pita 8, Pa 


dg.) 
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” ours ARE DIFFERENT / 


3 POUNDS-Only 2 | ee 
e 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write for large color 
Pat pe Pe nt 


POSTAGE. 
FREE OF EXTRA cast 
oF THREAD 1500 YARDS OF 
Beautiful Quilt Petterns THREAD—also 16 LOVELY 
FREE With Order QUILT PATTERNS FREE. 
WRITE TODAY! ‘iar'mac a Pinny postcann 


QUALITY QUILT QUARTERS ... 












.00 
00 


— Bell & 2 Flowering Quince 
Tart. Honeysuckle, 2 ft. or 6 Vanhouttei 


RITTMAN, QHIO DEPT. 507 
100 Blakemore & 100 Premier Strawberries... $2.00 
100 Dunlap & 50 Gem Strawberries ; 2.00 
) Asparagus, 6 Rhubarb, 6 pepe . 1.00 

2 Sage & 2 Ruby Red Rhub: 1.00 
50 Blackcap Raspberries or 30 Dinckberrics 3.00 
25 Dewberries or 25 Red Raspberries 2.00 
2 Gooseberries & 2 Red Currants, 2 y 1.00 

6 Concord Grapes, 2 hin or 8 Rowaashe rries 1.00 

2 Red & 2 Yellow Delicious apples, 3 ft. 2.00 

2 Oka Sweet Che & 1 Peach Plum, 4 ft. 2.00 
s Hardy Hawkeye Peaches, 4 ft. 2.00 
12 Chinese Elms, 4 ft. or 12 Bik. Walnut, 3 ft 1.00 

2 Fiittersweet & 2 Virginia C ae 1.00 

6 Ttegal Lilies o 4 asters . 1.00 
5 liardy Phiox-—Red, White. Pink’ : 1.00 
50 Glads—large bulbs, Rainbow colors. . 1.00 
2 Lucky Blue Lis, best for hedging. . : 00 

1, 





10 Lombard ‘oplars, 6-7 ft. Prepaid E 3 =-y . 3.00 
All Prepaid. lored Catalog Free. Order from 
Welch Nursery Shenandoah, lowa 


Ren ‘Ss 
UNIVERSITIES OF ‘Sez 


MINN. & CHICAGO Ss rat 


Gorgeous blooms early August to October? Oo) 


Thrilling new introductions. Big, bold Ma- (x) 
roon 'N’ Gold, striking 4 in. blooms; excit- “4 
ing HEARTHFIRE, 3 in. glowing deep red 
brilliant AUTUMN SONG, 314 in. carmine- 
rose blooms. Dozens of other new, hardy 

rden MUMS. Newest Flowers, Fruits and 
— in Big New Seed Annual. Write 
t 


yasnge SEED &@ Oe eset hae 





















The Easy Way To Iron In + Less Time—Enjoy freedom from ironing 
day “trudgery” with the Coleman Self-Heating Iron. Saves miles 
of steps and hours of time. Lights instantly; heats itself quickly. 
Glides along swiftly and easily. Beveled ironing edge for easier 
ironing of pleats, around buttons. Use it anywhere—indoors 
or out. Place your order with your Coleman dealer now! 
Write for Free Illustrated Coleman Lantern and Iron folders. 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, Inc., ° ° 
T—IRON— BEATo odor Dept. 152, Wichita 1, Kansas 


K the Coleman Way 
| Honotulu,T.H. Toronte,Can. 


Floodlight 
LANTERN 





Only five cents for How to Refinish Furniture. 
A clever book. 


Successful Farming, Dept. 3203, 


Des Moines 3, Iowa. 
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FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETROIT 31 


SAN FRANCISCO 24 
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FEET THAT KNOW THIS FAMOUS 
TRADE-MARK KNOW NO 































































YES, LADIES, MILLIONS OF US 
DEPEND ON BALL-BAND RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR TO PROTECT OUR 
HEALTH, TO SAVE OUR 
LEATHER SHOES 
AND FOR SMART 
APPEARANCE! 








MILLIONS OF MEN WEAR 

BALL-BAND BECAUSE THIS 

FAMOUS FOOTWEAR 

GIVES BETTER 
FIT AND 


LONGER WEAR! 
| 











BALL-BAND FOR REAL 
COMFORT AND LONG -LASTING 
PROTECTION FROM RAIN 
SNOW AND COLD! 








BALL-BAND CANVAS SPORT 
SHOES ARE FAVORITES 
Boys! Girls! Ball-Band Canvas Sport 
Shoes are tops... they cushion the feet 
and muscles... and they have NON- 
MARKING SOLES. Now faster 


Starting, quicker stopping, firm, 
sure footwork. See them today. 


LOOK FOR THE RED BALL 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


BALL-BAN Dinca.” 






















Where Playfellows 


Meet Every Month 


He to, Playfellows! 

Tho March is usually a winter month, 
there are those first little signs of spring 
that always make us feel that spring 
weather is just around the corner, and 
the sun seems to say, ‘““Come out and 
play.” 

I remember that Louise Fetzer of 
Medina, Ohio, wrote that she has little 
spare time as she is always so busy with 
chores, and her friends call her ‘‘Busy- 
bee,’’ because she works and studies so 
hard. It strikes me that “‘Busy-bee”’ is a 
flattering nickname. The bee is indus- 
trious, useful, and willing to cooperat 
with its fellow workers. According to 
your letters, we have many Playfellows 
who might be called ‘‘Busy-bee.”’ 

Do you know someone who would lik« 
to be a member of our club? Tell him o1 
her to just write me in care of Successful 
Farming and he will receive a red, white, 
and blue membership pin. Remember 
that the dues are just a friendly letter 
each month; if he sends a fun-maker he 
may win a $1 prize. 

Let’s see who sent fun-makers this 


month! 


=x * * 
Ged’s Handiweork 


In the light of the evening sunset 
When the trees are merely shadows, 
| watch the heavens above 

From my attic window. 


Purple, orange, blue, and red 
The colors are combined 

Into a beautiful picture 

That fills my soul with joy. 


As | watch these clouds above 
With beauty-loving eyes, 

I realize that God has given us 
The glory of the skies. 


—Doris Barker, R. 3, Kewanna, Indiana 


x *«* * 


Detective: Select one player to be the 
THIEF, and other players form a circle, 
standing about a foot apart. After the 
THIEF has been sent from the room, o1 
out of hearing distance, players choose a 
player to be the DETECTIVE. The 
LOOT, a handkerchief, or some small 
object, is placed in the center of the cir- 
cle,.then the THIEF is recalled. The 
ideagof the game is for the THIEF to slip 
between the players, grab up the LOO 
and get out of the circle before he is 
caught by the DETECTIVE. This is 
hard to do because he has no idea who 
the DETECTIVE is. If he escapes with 
the LOOT, he may be THIEF again, 
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new detective is chosen each — 
—Rena Wood, R. 
2 &F @& 






Telephone 


Blessings on the telephone, 

It never rings when I’m alone; 
But when I’m entertaining friends, 
Its jingle-jingle never ends. 


—Mary M. Lowe, R. 3, Coshocton, Ohio 


. 2 


Tongue Twisters: Jawbreakers are fun, 
, and here are some hard ones. Read them 
over carefully, then see if you can repeat 


them without stumbling. 1. Does 


shop stock stout locks? 2. Six ships, steam- 
ing south, spouted smoke. 3. The scowl- 
’ ing, cold, old skipper sold a school coal 


but if the DETECTIVE catches him, 
the DETECTIVE becomes THIEF. 


, Bryan, Ohio. 








5 scuttle. 4. Lemon liniment (say it quickly 
; three times). 
Fi Pah oe 
Riddle Rumpus: |. If your aunt’s broth- 
i er is not your uncle, what relation is he? 
r 2. What is the difference between a cat 
h and a match? When a boy gets his 
« stockings on wrong side out, what does 
o his mother do? 
d 
* Answers: ‘wry uO 
€ ssoy IY} SUN] “¢ "pRaY Ss} UO JayIO . 
‘d ‘ja9J $1 UO ae IU “Z “VYIE] NOK “| 
5 
& &.% 
+ Fun With Speding: See if you can spell 
? the following with just two letters of the 
. alphabet? 1. An Indian tent. 2. A word 
; that means chilly. 3. Meaning not diffi- 
a cult. 4. Meaning vacant. 
'T 
~ Answers: 
1UOS JO YUTYI WLI NOA JI Bag ‘(Aydurs) LW 
" p (Asea) ZA “¢€ (At) OFZ (99d) LI 
x * * 
- Boss: “‘Do you know that you 
been late four times this week?” 
Worker: ‘‘No sir, I’m not one of those 
fellows that watches the clock!” 
Betty Jane Porterfield, Gap Mills, West Virginia. 
a. .2) 8 
What Am f? See if you can decipher the 
following to make a word. One dollar to 
each of the three neatest correct answers. 
My first is in tea, but not in coffee, 
My second, fourth, and seventh, are all 
the same. 
My third is in much, also in many; 
Che next two, just alike, 
If you hunt, you’ll find them in river. 
Che eighth is the last, so look at the 
window. 
Of me you often speak, but none has 
a ever seen me. 
What am I? 
he "ef 
e, The Winners: One dollar is on its way 
he to each of the following for sending in 
or the neatest correct answers to the Nov em- 
a ber Change-A-Letter contest. Willard 
he O. Southwick, Tilton, New Hampshire; 
all Mae Anne Songer, Lake City, Arkansas; 
a Janet Lewis, R. 1, Albany, Indiana. 
1€ 
ip 
yT 
is Be sure your letters and entries are mailed 
1S before March 25 to Ruth Elaine, Successful 
“ Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 
th 
in, 
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Now | Can 
Breathe Againt 


WONDERFULLY QUICK, a little Va-tro-nol 
in each nostril opens the nasal pas- 
sages—makes breathing easier— 
when your nose fills up with stuffy 
transient congestion of a head cold. 
Brings new breathing comfort at 
night—invites restful sleep. Works 
fine for relieving sniffly, sneezy dis- 
tress of head colds. Try it! You'll 
like it! Follow directions in package. 





VICKS 


VA-TRO-NOL 
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For the reader desiring 
the address of a needle- 
craft magazine, Mrs. .L. 
K. L., Minnesota, writes: ¢4 
“I’m sure the needlework 
lover would like Aunt 
Ellen’s WORKBASKET. 
This monthly pattern and 
direction service brings 
the latest creations in 
handcraft and needlework from the coun- 
try’s foremost artists and designers. It is 
$1.00 a year for twelve issues, but no sam- 
ples are sent because each issue contains 
large hot iron transfer patterns as well as 
ideas for such items as doilies, edgings, 
bedspreads, tablecloths, hats, bags, and 
baby’s things. Orders should be sent to the 
WORKBASKET, 4358 Westport Station, 
Kansas City 2, Mo.” If you are not delight- 
fully pleased with the first issue, Aunt Ellen 
will return your dollar and you may keep 
the material received without obligation. 
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BTOMATO™ TRIAL 


Customers report MILLS Tomato earliest 
they have ever grown. Many write they had 
ripe — 42 days from 

plants; red, thick, solid, fine 
uality. Does well in North, 
outh, Kast & West. Try it 
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Box 75 ROSE HILL, N. Y. 
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BOSS 


KEROSENE RANGES 








BOSS Kerosene Ranges excel in 
style and modern features which 
afford convenience and economy. 
Glass in oven door for visible bak- 
ing—saves food, fuel and worry. 
Convenient shelf splasher and 
utensil compartment are provided. 
Lustrous porcelain finish. Write 
Dept. C-5 for local dealer’s name. 


HUENEFELD CO. CINCINNATI OHIO 
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w... And the cleanest, clearest sound—pwrest 
reception ever! That’s not all. There’s tun- 
ing ease and accuracy before unknown— 
colors, styles, features, never achieved in 
the past. 

And there’s a Sentinel just for you—bat- 
tery or electric, table or portable, console 
or radio-phonograph, DC or AC, FM orAM 
—all “tops” in appearance, either modern 
or classical—superb in performance! 

Ask for a Sentinel demonstration today— 
discover what’s really new in radios! 


Sentinel Sheds 


FOR STUDIO TONE IN YOUR HOME 


SENTINEL RADIO CORP. © 2020 RIDGE AVE. © EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


























EASE THE AGONY OF 


BACKACHE 


THE SAFE, EASY WAY! 





Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don't wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 





The streamlined New Coolerator Elec- 
tric really wins raves from women who 
want the dest in electric refrigeration! 
One look at this big, new refrigerator 
with the 40-lb. Frozen Food Locker 
and you’ll see why this is the refriger- 
ator millions of women waited for! If 
your dealer hasn’t received his New 
Coolerators yet, please be patient— 
it won’t be long! ~~ 3 


tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 





The Coolerator Company 
Duluth 1, Minn. 


of millions. At all drug stores. 


Gohivons BACK PLASTER 














with the melody in ‘‘Masquerade in Mexico” 





“Tomorrow Is Forever’ George Brent tells 
the widowed C. Colbert, here with her son 


The 
New Movies 


By Mary Jean Nesbitt 





















Tomorrow Is Forever (RKO Inter- 
national)—If you’ve a yen for melo- 
drama, flavored heavily with Orson 
Welles and seasoned with a mellow, 
Claudette Colbert-George Brent combi- 
nation, by all means drag out your 
pocket hanky and sniffle thru this one. 
It’s a bit top-heavy, but with Our Boy 
Orson at the helm, even the impossible, 
Enoch Arden plot seems probable. The 
years are good to Colbert, too. At the 
beginning of the tragedy, when hubby 
Orson is declared killed in the first 
World War, she is merely beautiful 
Some 20 years later, when he returns 
(incognito by way of plastic surgery) 
she’s stunning—and, incidentally, mar- 
ried to George B. The sobs get pretty 
violent here, but all’s well that ends even- 
tually, and most women will love it! 


Masquerade in Mexice (Paramount) 
—As a travelogue, this production rates 
an A. From the luxurious estates of 
Cuernavaca to the flowers of floating 
Xochimilco, the charm of Old Mexico is 
spectacularly screened. Still, we say you’d 
do better to stay home and read this 
month’s Successful Farming (see pages 34 
and 35). Setting is the only thing we can 
recommend about this picture. Dorothy 
























Dottie Lamour in long, long skirts makes 
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Yep, it's that Brent man again! Here he 
stars with B. Stanwyck in “My Reputation” 


Lamour in a long dress is—well, Dorothy 
Lamour in a long dress. The songs them- 
selves are passable, but unfortunately, 
Miss Lamour sings them. And that plot! 
What with bullfighters and bankers, 
jewelry thefts and marital mix-ups, it 
has everything except what it really 
needs—Sherlock Holmes and a _ blood- 
hound—to unravel it! 


My Reputation (Warners)—For its de- 
liciously barbed, delightfully detailed 
exposé of the North Shore, Chicago, 
“aristocracy,” this saga is worth the 
price of admission. And we'll toss our 
best Breton straw in the ring anytime 
for the Barbara Stanwyck-style, Lake- 
view lady whose reputation is in question. 
As the lonely, intelligent widow who 
finds her every activity the butt of subur- 
ban gossip, Miss Stanwyck is charming 
and genuine. And despite its rather 
suggestive title, the story is as clean as 
Father’s Sunday shirt. We think you’ll 
sympathize with the lady’s problems; 
we're almost sure, anyway, you'll come 
out of the theater hissing at “sassiety.” 


The Harvey Girls (MGM)—If wishes 
were fishes, and those Harvey waitresses 
really resembled the gals in this picture, 
our transportation worries would be over. 
What dischargee wouldn’t wait in the 
station while Judy Garland made with 
‘The Atchison, Topeka, and the Santa 
Fe”? Which, incidentally, isn’t the only 
good thing about this picture. The songs 
are all catchy, John Hodiak is satis- 
factorily romantic, and the story—based 
on the beginnings of the Harvey chain 
in the Early West—has action enough to 
suit the men in the family. A double 
check, for Mom, Pop, and the kids. END 




































Pistol-packin’ lead in “The Harvey Girls," 
Judy Garland shows the gang how to shoot 
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CAPTAIN PULLS 


ee 


begs off. Headachy, dopey, she needs a 
laxative. “I’m head of this shebang,” 





9 A. M. “Gosh what fun!” she beams. 
“Am I glad you insisted on that Sal 
Hepatica!”’ As usual, this sparkling 
saline laxative brought quick, gentle 
relief. Taken first thing in the morning, 
it usually acts within an hour. Helps 


— and saves the holiday ! 


RANK ON WIFE 


_, eo 


Captain’s bars. You’re going to take a 
glass of Sal Hepatica. That’s an order!” 


counteract excess gastric acidity, helps 
turn a sour stomach sweet again, too. 

Three out of five doctors, inter- 
viewed in a survey, recommend this 
sparkling saline laxative. So try it, next 
time you need a laxative. 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR about the efficacy of this famous prescription: Sal Hepatica’s active 
ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica today, remembering this: 


caution—use only as directed. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, speew 
SAL HEPATICA 


TUNE IN: } 


“MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY”—Wednesdays, NBC, 9:30 P.M., E.S.T. 
“THE ALAN YOUNG SHOW”—Tuesdays, ABC, 8:30 P.M., E.S.T. 
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‘IT MAKES ME HUNGRY 
JUST TO THINK ABOUT THESE 


WONDERFUL POSTS BRAN MUFFINS!” 


“IT’S THE FLAVOR of Post’s Bran muf- 


fins that makes you want to eat more— 


out a batch in practically no time! And 
once you taste muffins like these you'll 
know why I just can’t say enough about 
them. But—wouldn’t you expect a very 
special flavor in muffins made with 


and more! You see, Post’s Bran muffins 


delicious Post’s Bran Flakes?” 











are so crisp and crunchy on the outside 
—so light and tender inside—so eztra 
delicious all the way round. Bake a 
batch today, and find out for yourself 
how good Post’s Bran muffins taste! 





GOOD—AND GOOD FOR YOU! Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes— America’s favorite 
bran flakes—are a delicious “‘ounce of 
prevention” against irregularity due 
to lack of bulk in the diet. 





When “It’s high noon in New York,” 
Kate Smith Speaks—Monday through 
Friday, CBS Network. 12 Noon EST, 
11 A.M. CST, 10 
A.M. MST,9 A.M. 
PST. 


“THE EASY RECIPE on the back of 
every package of Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes tells you just how to make these 











wonderful muffins. Even beginners can 
follow the simple directions and turn 
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WHEN you ! 


ENJOY POST’S CEREALS=THERE’S A REASON 
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Heyy’ the electrician called to his 
helper, “‘put your hand on one of thos: 
wires.”’ 

The helper touched one of them as he 
was told. 

“Feel anything?”’ 

**No.” 

**Good!”’ said the electrician. ‘‘I wasn’t 
sure which was which. Don’t touch th« 
other one or you'll drop dead.” 


Lecturer: “‘If I’ve talked too long, it’s 
because I forgot my watch and there’s no 
clock in this hall.” 

Voice in back: “If you'll just turn 
around, there’s a calendar on the wall be- 
hind you.” 


A marine parked his jeep alongside of 
a parking meter and started to go in a 
department store. 

**You’d better put a nickel in the meter, 
Marine, if you’re going to park your jeep 
there,” warned a bystander. 

**You put in a nickel, Mister,” replied 
the marine, impudently. “It belongs to 
you as much as to me.” 


*T’m so nearsighted that I nearly 
worked myself to death!” 

*“How come?” 

‘Well, I couldn’t tell whether the boss 
was looking at me or not, so I had to 
work all the time.” 


The automobile motor pounded and 
suddenly wheezed to a stop on a lonely 
road. 

“I wonder,” mused the sailor, “what 
that knock is?” 

*“Maybe,” suggested his blonde com- 
panion, “‘it’s opportunity.” 


CERN cceecomtets FARMING 














“In the picture my boy in the Navy sent 
me he was standing just like this!” 
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AT LIFE 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





Honesty Is the Best Policy! 


FOR SALE—Bungalow, five rooms 
ind bath, new furnace, new roof, needs 
paint, garage, large lot, beautiful river 
iew worth $4,000, will sell for $5,200. 
Vacant in 60 days.—Dubuque (Iowa) Tele- 
raph -Herald 


The “Peak” in Wages! 


Gertrude formerly worked as a wait- 
ress at Gerber’s. According to her letter, 
she is now employed as a bellhop in a 
New York City hotel and is paid $25 a 
peck, not counting  tips.—Portsmouth 

\. Y.) Register 


A Bigamist! 


Che holdup men entered the store with 
drawn pistols, took $35 in cash and stamps 
rom the postal cash register, but over- 
looked $200 in tens, and six wives hidden 

a spice bin.— Westerville (Texas) Weekl) 
Recorder « 


Just a Gentle Hint! 


Mrs. Deborah Beckhorst, who leads 
the local Baptist choir, was bruised and 
shaken up considerably when she slipped 
and fell down her basement steps. It was 
feared her vocal cords were not injured. 

Danbury (S. C.) Ledger 


The Editor Was From Brooklyn! 


rhe arrival of this extra shipment will 
make available an ample supply of con- 
sumer goods so that the public won’t 
have to plunge into a sort of desperate 
Auction sale, bidding for limited com- 
nodities wit hunlimited funds.—Fort 
Worth (Texas) Chronicle 
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“He was always good about bringing 
back the mail but since he learned to 
read he takes too long!"’ 
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No curative power is claimed for PHILIP MORRIS, but — 


AN OUNCE OF 
PREVENTION 


is Worth a Pound of Cure! 


































PHILIP MORRIS! — proved 





less irritating to nose and throat. . . famed for finer 


flavor and aroma . keener smoking pleasure! 


CALL FOR 


PHILIP MORRIS 


America’s Finest Cigarette 
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IF YOU NEED A LAXATIVE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD — 


Don’t dose yourself with harsh, upsetting pur- 
gatives, Take Ex-Lax—the chocolated laxative! 
It’s thoroughly effective, but kind and gentle. 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


10c and 25¢ at all drug stores 





GLADIOLUS OF 


Bulblets 
ee 1 | j PAA" 
A Gift GURNEY’S Want To Send You 


Mix of our most beautiful varieties. Healthy, vigorous 
bulbs—regular first quality except smaller size. Grow 
tall, stately. Fully half bloom first year. Grow anywhere 
« + « 80 gorgeous and gay with exquisitely blended colors 

. cheerful . . . a really big help these days. This gift 
is our way of bringing a little joy. We want everyone to 
have a copy of Gurney’s new Catalog and Planting Guide, 
This will remind you to write for it. Just say, Send free 
bulblets. Enclose 3c stamp, please. All postpaid to you. 


GURNEY SEED & NURSERY 
1530 Page Street + Yankton, So. Dak. 








(qe WEATHER-PROOFED COMFORT) 
Ideal work glove for cold, wet weather. 
Soft fabric inside — water-and-dirt- 
proof rubber outside. Tough, snag 
resistant, long wearing — economical. 
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Painting 
[ From page 89 | 


and then carefully dusted before the new 
coating of enamel] is applied. Should you 
wish to apply enamel] over a trim that has 
been previously stained and varnished, 
apply a sealing coat of shellac or alumi- 
num paint to prevent the stain from 
“bleeding thru” the new coating. 


Make sure, always, that there is no 
wax on a surface you plan to paint. Wax, 
you see, would prevent the new coating 
from adhering. It is a simple matter to 
wash off the wax with kerosene or paint 
thinner. Should you wish to remove an 
enamel coating which has been applied 
to the woodwork (or to furniture, for that 
matter) get down to the original wood 
by using an especially prepared, paint- 
and-varnish remover. Possibly this prepa- 
ration contains wax. If it does, be sure 
that all vestiges of the wax are removed 
before a new finish is applied to the wood. 
After the old finish is completely re- 
moved, you proceed, of course, just as 
you do with new wood. 

New wood that is to be enameled must 
first be filled and sanded down, then 
dusted, before applying a primer or an 
enamel undercoat. This priming coat 
should be followed with two or more 
coats of enamel with a light sanding and 
dusting in between. 

Surfaces to be painted must always be 
clean. All loose dirt, grime, and grease 
spots should be removed completely, 
using extra elbow grease on dirty spots 
such as appear over radiators. If you 
can’t wash off the mark, cover the spot 
with a thin coat of shellac. 


How-to's with the paint, 


brush, and miscellany 


Now you’re almost ready to open that 
paint can and get your hands on the 
brush. But first, let’s do another of our 
famous surveys to see if you have every- 
thing you’ll need: (1) the paint, including 
undercoats; (2) the brushes; (3) flat 
sticks for stirring paddles; (4) turpentine 
or mineral spirits to keep the brushes 
soft between painting sessions; (5) wide- 
mouth, empty cans into which brushes 
go easily; (6) crack-filling compound; 
(7) newspapers to place under things; 
(8) plenty of rags to wipe up stray paint 
drops; (9) sandpaper; (10) protective 
hand cream which makes it easy to get 
paint off your skin; and (11) a stepladder 
for reaching high places—no fancy foot- 
work on scaffolds, please. 


Now is the time to trot all knickknacks 
out of the room (temporarily down and 
away with all pictures and ornaments) 
and move into the next room with small 
tables and chairs, and to the center of 
the room with large furniture. 

Not until the deck has been cleared 
thus are you ready to pry open the lid on 
that paint can. After you have it open, 
pour off the thin upper part into one of 
the empty cans you have collected. Then, 
with a paddle, stir the heavier substance 
at the bottom of the can and gradually 
recombine the thinner part with it until 
the entire mass is uniform. If you follow 
the directions on the container, you 
can’t go wrong. 

If the can in which you bought the 
paint is too small to permit you to dip 





tied Aig S FINE ''WAYAHEAD” 


Big Red Fruit ripening as ear} 
July 4. Regular price 15¢ packe: 
to introduce ae Qu 

Seeds we will 
send you a trial 
packet of this 

tomato, Giant Carrot, 

Cream Lettuce and 

Earliest Radish, also a 

packet each of our 

Giant Zinnias and 
Double Larkspur 

to beautify your garden. 

All 6 packets for 10c; in 

Canada 20c. A Premium 

Coupon sent with each 

collection, also our beauti- 

ful free catalog of bargains 

in Seeds, Plants, Hybrid 

Corn, V ietand Oats 

4. JUNG SEED CO. 

Dept. 14, “Randolph, » Wisconsin 


don’s Jumbc 





on tacrons, 314 ie well - - branched 
plants 3 feet in height. 


» Send Dime Today for This $1.00 
c ollection and fully illustrated color 
Catalog, or Postal forC —— ~ me, 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nocitistd, tninot 


“FEEDS AND FEEDING" 


F. H. Morrison 





Here is the book which has for years been 
the final authority on feeds and feeding 
problems. It contains elaborate and up- 
to-date tables, giving composition of 
feedstuffs, digestible nutrients they con- 
tain, fertilizing constituents, and feeding 
standards for farm animals. Read sum- 
maries of thousands of aciual feeding ex- 
periments. Illustrated. 1,050 pages. Price 
$5.00. Order now from Dept. 2003, 
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JEPAGES MODEL AEROPLANE GLUE 
[EPAGES LIQUID SOLDER 





QUICK PAIN RELIEF 
Fairyfoot bang | relieves terrible 
stinging itching bunion pains... 
Swelling goes down, — No special 
shoes. Apply soothing Fairyteet 
and get blessed relief quickly. 
FREE SAMPLE — Wits Today! 
It's Free. No cost to 


_FAIRYFOOT, 1223 So. Wabash. Dent. 6903, CHICAGO § 5, ILLINO's 


CARNATIONS 








eee 
100 SEED ent CHOICEST MINED COLORS 10¢ 
Offer and ] T ea include my 
76th Annual Seed and 
. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Box 526, Rockford, lll. 
a HUNTING © & FISHING 
crammed full of hunting 
fishing, camping, dog 
aad np mv 
FISHING tures, invaluable informa 
ea oa tion about guns, fishing 
best places to fish 
| hunt—countless ideas that 
days afield. 
Special Trial Offer 
and we will send you Huntins 
«& Fishing for six months. 
sce MAGAZINE 
214 Sportsman's Bidg., Boston Massachusetts 


¢ Send 10 ce y for this Special 
Nursery Catalog absolutely 

HUNTING is a monthly mag 
boating stories and 

tackle, game law changes 

will add more fun to your 

Send 25c in stamps or co 
HUNTING & = 
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your brush into it, transfer the mixture to 
a larger container. If your brush is new, 
stroke it back and forth over the palm 
of your hand several times to dislodge 
any loose bristles which might later mar 
the smooth surface of your coating. Dip 
it into the paint and wipe it off on the 
edge of the can several times so that the 
paint is worked well into the bristles. 


Paints should be brushed carefully 
into a surface with a_ back-and-forth 
motion. Only the tip of the bristles should 
contact the surface. Be careful to spread 
the paint uniformly, making sure that 
there are no excesses left to cause “‘runs,” 
“sags,” or “‘tears.”’ If these do occur in 
spite of all your efforts, sand them down 
after the enamel is dry and before you 
apply the next coat. 

From here you’re on your own. It’ll be 
real fun, too, for you’ll have the satis- 
faction of seeing your house get that 
bright, brand-new look—thanks to you! 

Lonore Kent Kiefer 





A Handy Man's 
Handiwork 


= 
Few, indeed, are we who have all the 
surface space and storage room we can 
use in the kitchen. So, perhaps this in- 


expensive table-bin combination may 
solve your problem, too. Make it from 
_ ber or discarded shipping crates, as 
ve did. 


The:whole structure is 4 feet long, 
3 feet from the floor (over all), and 16 
inches wide. It stands on legs 18 inches 
from the floor, the back side completely 
closed, the front open. The top is a table, 
especially handy for empty jars and bot- 
tles already washed but not yet suffh- 
ciently accumulated in numbers for a 
trip to permanent storage. It has served 
more than once, too, as a clothes sprin- 
kling center, and as an extra worktable. 
The first section is a level shelf for canned 
goods we expect to use shortly. And then 
the bottom section is divided into 4 
slanting compartments for weekly sup- 
plies of fruits and vegetables. 

[ keep the table-bin on our service 
porch, so I finished it in gray paint to 
match the floor. A gayer color, and an 
oilcloth or linoleum cover would make it 
even more attractive and practical as 
kitchen equipment.—Lois Rodine 
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“SPEE-DEE” CEMENTS 


are sold at Hardware, Farm Supply, 
Tent and Awning, Upholstering, 
and Department Stores. Insist on 
**Spee-Dee”’ 


clothing, grain bags, binder canvases, 


These 


FEL TWO “SPEE-DEE” CEMENTS stein every tom 


“SPEE-DEE” UTILITY CEMENT 
An all purpose cement that repairs articles of 
Wood, Model Airplanes, Metal, Glass, Cellu- 


loid, Plastic, Leather, Canvas, splices Belting, 
and does hundreds of other repair jobs. 


Easy to use, 


“SPEE-DEE” FABRIC CEMENT 


Easily and quickly patches and repairs overalls, 
tarpau- 
lins, awnings, tents, canvas and leather goods. 
It has hundreds of uses, especially on farms. 


waterproof, flexible, transparent. 


A rubber based cement, very soft and flexible, 
waterproof. 

two cements are very inexpensive. 
Priced from 15c up. 


Mid. by Owosso Products Co., Owosso, Michigan 














Think of it! This amazing 
ce brings you 100 bloom- 
ing size Gladiolus Bulbs—8 glo- 
rious rainbow mix colors in these 2- 
ear-old, high-price varieties: Picardy, Dr. Ben- 
net, Shirley Te: mple, Peggy Lou, Maid of Orleans. Guar- 
anteed to flower 5 years! Order now while they last! Seht in 
plenty of time for spring planting. Money back guarantee. 
REE Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSE Bulbs 
as FREE Girt. Bloom first year into waxy 
white, fragrant flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown in 
pots, too. 
SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus post- 
age on arrival. Send order, name and address to 
MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. GE-1458 
148 Monroe Ave., N. W. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


TOMATO PLANTS 


FREE! 1946 color catalog of hardy, 

field-grown Cabbage, Onion, Lettuce, 
Beet, Broccoli, Tomato, Potato, Eggplant, Pep- 
per plants. SPECIAL OFFER! 100 Early Tomato 
Plants, postpaid, for only $1.00. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Order now and give shipping date, 
PIEDMONT PLANT CO., Box899, Albany, Ga. 


GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, etc. from old 
rags or new yarn—in your community! No experience 
necessary. 31,000 doing it with easy running Union Looms 















costing only $39.80! Send for our free booklet a4 
UNION LOOM UNION LOOM WORKS, 359 Post St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 359 Post St., BOONVILLE, N.Y 







DIRECT TO YOU 


Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
Markers. 


Satisfac- 

tion or MONEY pee. Freight paid. ca Tomes @——| 
| 
U 


Rockdale Monument Co.,.Dept. 719, Joliet 


Gite XMAS TREES 


We grow 14 million trees a year. Write 

for special Xmas tree bulletin, planting 
stock, price list 

muUS R FORESTS, tnc., indiana, Penna. 





sow SALZER’S seeds . 


for greater yield, faster growing ve 
tables and flowers. 1946 Big FR : 
Catalog lists everything for farm and 
garden. Prize Winning Glads, Dablias, 

innias, Tomatoes, Plants, Shrubs, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. All seeds 
3-way tested—99% plus pure. Two J 
BIG Seed offers: OFFER No. i— ~“S< 
selected top-quality varieties. 3 Pkg. 
Radishes, 2 Pkgs. each Beans, Bects, 
Carrots; 1 Pkg. each Cabbage, Corn, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Muskmelon, 
Watermelon, Onion, Peas, Tomatoes, 
Turnips. ALL 19 Packages ya a 00 
Postpaid. OFFER No ~-FLOWER 
ASST. ASTERS, C ALENDUL A, 
MARIGOLD,ZINNIAS,and BACHE- 
LOR BUTTONS, 50c value for onl 
25c Postpaid. Write today for BI 
FREE CATALOG, 













JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 









NEW tasy-1ro-crow 


SUGAR LUMP 


Grows almost anywhere. It’s « 





Big pk. dandy...finer; tastier. Try it, and 
LUMP see. Ripe very early. Icebox size. 
—s 3 kinds—red, white, yellow. I like 
also Catalog & yellow best...sweetest. But you find 


your favorite. Mix all 3 kinds, free. 
to my Clip and mall thisad, Write your 
name plainly. Enclose stamp, please. 
Henry Field, ‘Midwest's Leading 
Seedsman.”’ 


HENRY FIELD SEED & NURSERY CO. 


























easy way to UNCORK 
STUFFY NOSTRILS 


When nostrils are clogged, and your nose feels 
raw, membranes swollen, reach for cooling, sooth- 
ing Mentholatum. Spread it inside nostrils... 
and snuff well back. Instantly it starts to 1) 
Help thin out thick mucus; 2) Soothe irritated 
membranes; 3) Help reduce swelling; 4) Stimu- 
late local blood supply to “sick” area. Every 
breath brings quick, welcome relief. To open 
stuffy nostrils, get effective Mentholatum today, 
the Medicated Nasal-Unguent. Jars, tubes 30¢. 





TESTED 





AND FOUND EFFECTIVE BY A 


507 ELM ST. SHENANDOAH, 1OWA 





GROUP OF NOSE AND THROAT SPECIALISTS 


—— 


—————————— 























































Shy-Breeding 


Cattle 


may be permanent. Give any shy 


University of Minnesota 


Wien your cow fails to conceive, 


the trouble may be due to quite a wide 
variety of causes. The same is true 
when your bull fails to settle the cows. 

Most infertility is temporary, and farm- 
ers should not hasten to dispose of affected 
animals until they have been given a thoro 
trial. Too many shy-breeding cows, when 
slaughtered, are found to be with calf. How- 
ever, some infertility may become 
permanent. 

The cow differs in some ways from 
other domestic animals. She has a very 
short heat period and passes out of 
heat before the egg is discharged from 
the ovary. Frequently, especially with 
younger animals, there is slight bleed- 
ing from the uterus from two to three 
days after the heat period is over. If 
bleeding does not occur after breeding, 
particularly in heifers, then one is us- 
ually safe in concluding that preg- 
nancy has resulted. 

Sometimes infertility is due to some 
specific disease of the reproductive 
organs, or it may be a noninfectious 
type. At other times no disease seems 
to be involved, and the animal appears 
quite healthy. Infertility may be in- 
herited, or it may occur when feeding 
is faulty. 


Ir IS believed that infertility very 
likely may occur when there is an 
interference with the development and 
maturation of the egg (female germ 
cell). If the egg is not perfectly de- 
veloped, it is quite likely to die off 
early, or, if fertilized, result in abor- 
tion. It is also possible that a great 
many healthy eggs are successfully 
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Pointers on 


Most infertility is temporary, tho some 


breeder thoro trial before slaughter 


By W. L. Boyd, D.V. M. 














fertilized and then, because of failure 
to become attached to the lining of the 
uterus, pass outside and, thus, consti- 
tute a form of infertility. 

Studies of infertility as affecting the 
male show that at times the sperm also 
is at fault. It is also well known that 
breeding efficiency drops in both the 
male and the female as they grow 
older. Of course, breeding records in 
most herds show that young heifers 
are less fertile than cows between 5 and 
7 years of age, but as the cows advance 
in age, the fertility rate is reduced. 
The increase of shy breeding in older 
cows is probably due to the decline in 


vigor and in the general slowing-up of 


the various organs of reproduction. 

Sky breeding in heifers may be 
caused by faulty development and ac- 
tion of the glands known as those of 
internal secretion. Shy breeding also 
may be due to the presence of certain 
structural defects of the reproductive 
system similar to that which occurs in 
the freemartin heifer (heifer twinned 
with a male). If such heifers could be 
identified and removed, or culled, 
from the herd, then the remaining 
animals would, in all probability, be 
as capable of breeding successfully as 
the older cows. 


INFERTILITY resulting from faulty 
diet may occur when the diet is de- 
ficient in vitamins or minerals, or both. 
Dairy cattle and other ruminants do 
not require the numerous vitamins 
and vitamin-like factors that hogs 
and poultry do. However, shy breed- 
ing may occur when there is a de- 



















Photograph by McManiga 





ficiency in Vitamins A and C. Mud 
more experimentation is necessary be- 
fore we will have all of the facts in the 
relationship of vitamins to reproduc- e; 
tion abilities. lin 
Preliminary studies at the Universi- &@ fey 
ty of Wisconsin suggest that a low for 
manganese intake in the diet may be WO 
related to certain reproductive trov- | 
bles in cattle. Functional infertility s # ree 
observed occasionally when the glands Co 
of internal secretion are out of geai wa 
The cow that fails to come in heat, @ hu: 
to the extent that the symptoms or #@ un 
signs are visible to the farmer, may be 
regarded as an example of functiona re} 
infertility, which fortunately is mos fi on 
often temporary. This condition 1 J firs 
especially annoying to the owner wh hac 
plans his breeding program in a man- J mo 
ner that the calving period will oc 
during the fall after harvest. 

























. 
Faint RE of cows to come into hea 
may or may not be accompanied by 
ovulation or escape of the egg fron 
the ovary. Many cows, especially dur- 
ing the winter months, will have eggs 
escaping from the ovaries regularly, 
but they will fail to show signs of the 
heat. This condition has been care 
fully described, and it is known 4s 
**silent heat.” 

Other cows may fail to come into 
heat because of irregularities of the 
ovaries. A temporary gland appears <7 
at the point where the fully ripened gs 
egg escapes. This structure is knowl 
as the corpus luteum, or yellow bodies 






This new gland remains only for 4 Mar 
short time in the [Turn to page 10 “ne 
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Howard Manlove has only 15 to 16 sows 
and gilts on his 168-acre farm, but he 


makes the hog business really hum! 





= “This is just one of the leftover culls," says 
Howard Manlove, Henry County, Indiana Photographs by Allen and Hughes 
By C. E. Hughes 
“ 
t Riseces guy with hogs I ever saw—reck- 
on he wouldn’t know how to act without ’em. 
Treats ’em just like a bunch of pet pups.” 
The speaker poked his pipe stem in the direction 
of a man in overalls who was coaxing a reluctant 
Manigal hog up the chute into an awaiting truck. Presently 
the driver, who happened to be the chap making 
these remarks, headed out the driveway toward the 
Tuch road and his own home farm. 
y be- Howard Manlove turned my way. “Yep, been ' 
1 the Ml sellin quite afew for ss enihdinn: than See madre of Manlove saves labor by hauling a three- or four-day supply of water 
o ty, to field in tank wagon. Then he siphons as needed into hog waterer on 
duc: MH years. Of course, market hogs have been my main other side of fence. Hogs can't gain fast without plenty of water 
line, but some of the neighbors have been taking a 
yersi- few of the young boars here lately.”’? And long be- 
low lore the interview was over, I could see why others 
iy be would want breeding stock from this herd. 
trou Not so important is the fact that Manlove keeps 
ity is registered hogs on his 168-acre farm in Henry 
lands @ County, Indiana. The things that. count are the 
geal way he selects the sows that farrow big litters of 
heat, #@ husky pigs, and his care and management right up 
ns Or until the shoats are marketed. 
ay be Last spring Manlove saved 834 pigs per sow and 
ional #@ repeated the trick with his fall litters. He pointed to ; 
most # one sow with a litter of 13, and told me that her eee es a 
on 8 first litter had numbered 15. One of her litters of 10 ee dell ns Palanan aa al 
who ## had averaged 40 pounds per pig at weaning. Her fee SCORE < in eet Rs 
man- #@ mother at 6 years farrowed 18 pigs | Turn to page 137 —_ — a eS 
CCUr Fall pigs snooze in the soothing shade. Whether fall pigs or spring, 
they get their start on clean, clover-alfalfa pasture-and have houses 
which have been thoroly scrubbed and disinfected. Result—no worms 
» heat 
~d_ by 
from 
- dur 
, eggs 
larly, 
of the 
care: 
yn as 
» into 
f the 
pears 
rened 
Bn i ti 
odies. 
for a Manlove (right) and his hired hand, Charlie Holden, put up some tem- Fattening shoats gotta have their shade, too. That's one of the many 
ge 150 porary fence to separate three sows and their pigs from the sows with reasons why they get to market weighing 225-240 pounds at 6 months 
: older pigs. This prevents robbing and pays many times for the trouble of age—sometimes sooner. Oiler also contributes to swine comfort 
H, 1946 
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4. j 
Double Protection 


for Herds... 


SANILAC 


Cattle Spray 


Kills and repels horn and stable 
flies, other infectious insects. When 
used as directed, Sanilac won’t 
burn or blister the 
hide, stain or gum 
the hair or taint 
the milk. Developed 
by Socony-Vacuum 
Laboratories. In 
drums, gallon cans. 



































Sanilac D.D.T. 
Liquid Concentrate 


Contains 25% D.D.T. and when 
: diluted with water, gives a highly 





effective, long-lasting residual 
spray for barns, stables, chicken- 
coops and stagnant water. 


Sanilac D.D.T. 
Wettable Powder 


Contains 50% D.D.T. and when 
used in a water spray protects 
herds up to two months. Also used 
as a residual spray for barns, 
stables and chicken-coops. 




































melas maeleltlars 


Sanilac Cattle Spray 
Sanilac Harness Oil 
Sanilac Axle Grease 
Sanilac Hand 
Separator Oil 
Sanilac Insect Spray 
Sanilac Disinfectant 
Sanilac Compound Neatsfoot Oil 
Sanilac D.D.T. Liquid Concentrate 
Sanilac D.D.T. Wettable Powder 











Breed News 








Secretary Dies 


A HEART ATTACK ended the life of Eu- 
gene M. Harsch, aged 52, on January 11, 
1946, at Pontiac, Illinois. ‘‘Gene,” who 
was elected secretary of the Hampshire 
Swine Registry in 1924, served as a force- 
ful and constructive worker, and the 
breed made great strides under his lead- 
ership. 

Mr. Harsch was also a leader in the 
swine industry, serving as president, and 
later, secretary, of American Pork Pro- 
ducers, Associated. He pioneered in type 
conferences and progeny testing, now 
major activities in the swine-record as- 
sociation work. Mr. Harsch also was 
editor and publisher of The American 
Hampshire Herdsman. 

R. L. Pemberton, who until recently 
was field secretary of the Iowa Swine 
Producers Association, has been appoint- 
ed to fill the gap left by Mr. Harsch. Mr. 
Pemberton is well qualified for the task, 
and, during his days as a Hampshire 
breeder, produced such outstanding 
Hampshire hogs as Blue Boy, which 
starred in the original movie production 
of State Fair. 


Top Angus Year 


Top YEAR in the history of the Aber- 
deen-Angus breed in this country has 
been concluded recently. Registrations 
of 61,735 head in the 1945 fiscal year and 
transfers of ownership on 57,260 head 
both represent new, all-time highs, re- 
ports W. H. Tomhave, secretary of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ As- 
sociation. The 1,492 new Angus breeders 
who have joined the Association in 1945 
have also established a record for the 
breed. 

The 1945 sales record on purebred 
Angus cattle moved at auction reflects 
steady-to-firm prices. In 163 Angus sales 
in the past year, 10,773 head averaged 
$351. In 157 sales in 1944, an average of 
$336 was realized on 10,816 cattle. How- 
ever, the 1945 average of $351 is con- 
siderably below the 1943 mark of $415, 
and much below the 1920 all-time high 
of $705. 

Angus sales were held in 35 states last 
year with cattle selling into 48 states and 
Canada. An unusually large number of 
Angus cattle were sold to go into the 
Western Range states, California, and 
the Pacific Northwest. 

New Dairy Breed Elects 

A NEW DAIRY BREED, the American 
Red Danish Cattle Association, was or- 
ganized at a meeting held December 13, 
1945, at East Lansing, Michigan. (See 
article on Red Danish cattle in February 
issue of Successful Farming.) Officers for the 
year were elected as follows: Harry 
Prowsé, president; Otto Klein, first vice- 
president; Clifford Shantz, second vice- 
president; and Harold Clark, secretary- 
treasurer. The following directors were 
named: Alex Davies, Harry Prowse, and 
Basil Redmond of Sanilac County, Mich- 
igan; Otto Klein, Alfred Buchner, and 
Kenneth Lilly of Alcona County, Michi- 
gan; Clifford Shantz, Milton Rogers, and 
Harvey Handrich of Oscoda County, 
Michigan. 





Testing the Beef Bull 


PRODUCTION TESTING in the dairy field 
has been common for a good many years, 


But similar work in the proving of beef 


sires has not been tried generally excep 
in an experimental way. 

Thru trial and error, cattle feeders 
have found that certain herds regularly 
turn out “better doing” steers than do 
others. Beef-cattle breeders, in their own 
herds, have seen good examples of the 
value of some sires in turning out good- 
doing calves, while other bulls will pro- 
duce calves that are hard keepers. 

At the Montana Experiment Station 
tests have been run in_performance- 
testing of beef sires, with a noticeable 
difference shown between the top and 
bottom of the list. Eleven typical range 
bulls were used in the test. On the steers 
sired by these bulls, two sets of weights 
were taken—one at weaning time and 
the other following the usual time in the 
feed lot. 

That weight at weaning time is of first 
importance to the rancher or farmer sell- 
ing his calves by the pound certainly goes 
without saying. Here a difference aver- 
aging 57 pounds per head was found in 
the steer calves sired by the top and low 
ranking bulls. Carried on thru the feed 
lot for marketing at around 900 pounds, 
the average difference in weight increased 
to 100 pounds per head between the get 
of the top bull and low bull of the test. 

From the standpoint of the Cornbelt 
cattle feeder such a difference in weight 
could well mean the difference between 
profit and loss on the season’s operations. 
Actual difference in returns over feed and 
marketing costs between the two groups 
was nearly $10 per head. 

In the 1945 Michigan Baby Beef Con- 
test and Show the top steer of the contest 
gained an average of 2.65 pounds per 
day for 211 days. The low-gaining steer 
added weight at the rate of 1.44 pounds 
per day for 214 days. 

Granted that a considerable part of 
this difference could be laid to a differ- 
ence in feeding methods, it should ~be 
pointed out that both animals were fed 
by adults competing in the contest. Pre- 
sumably both men were trying to make 
the best showing possible. 

In this case, and in the light of the 
Montana beef-sire tests, it is possible 
that a good percentage of the 250-pound 
difference in weight gain could be due t 
siring ability of the bulls producing these 
calves. At any rate, most farseeing bee! 
cattlemen believe that further work along 
the lines of the Montana tests, and others, 
is needed in the industry in the future.— 


C. K., Il. 


Purebred Efficiency 
PUREBRED LIVESTOCK appear to be 
third more efficient than common live- 
stock in all classes of animals, according 
toa study completed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Based « 
estimates from farmers, purebred sires 
boost the financial returns 48 percent. 
The influence of purebred females is no! 
so extensive but does show up to a de- 

cided advantage. END 
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We even added a whisper of smoke 


Yes, smoke . . . and it wasn’t easy. 

You see, years ago when split pea 

ip simmered hour after hour on the 
back of the wood stove, one of the 
things that made it good was the 
slightly smoky tang that came from 
the hickory fire. 

But in perfecting the new Betty 
Crocker Pea Soup Ingredients, we 
wanted to make a product that would 
catch all the old-time flavor not in 
hours but in only a few minutes of 
cooking. 

So that whisper of smoke and the 
other subtle goodnesses of old-fash- 

ned pea soup had to be pre-blended 
into the ingredients. And to hit on 


just the right combination of spices, 
flavorings and finest quality peas 
took more than four years of careful 
experimentation and literally thou- 
sands of consumer tests. 
Adding a touch of smoke 
flavoring to soup may 
seem relatively unimpor- 
tant, but it really isn’t... 
for we’ve found at Gen- 
eral Mills that no detail is 
too small to overlook in 
the preparation of good 
food. And in the 
months ahead, 
when many new 
General Mills 
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1946, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., makers of Wheaties, Kix, Cheerios, Bisquick, Softasilk Cake Flour, 
Medal Enriched Flour, Betty Crocker Soups, Larro Feeds, Semolina and Durum Flours, Bakery Flours, Vitamin 
ts, Soy Products, Oat Products, Wheat Gluten and Starches, Home Appliances and other Mechanical Products. 


products appear, you can be certain 
they'll all be made with the same care 
and attention to detail that went into 
the making of Betty Crocker Soups. 


You can be certain they’ll be good. 
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You can now save calves 

from white scours or in- 
fectious diarrhea simply and 
inexpensively with Squibb 
Penovoxil* Capsules. 
If infection is present, give 
two capsules three times a day 
for two to five days. As a pre- 
ventive, give each new-born 
calf three capwenes orally, 
one every eight hours. 


You need no longer lose valu- 
able cows when they have 
chronic mastitis (caused by 
Streptococcus agalactiae). The 
can now be treated vi 
Novoxil* Liquid—the Squibb 
product that’s helping to 
cure mastitis. It’s easy to use 
— inexpensive. 





When your farm animals have 
cracked teats, abscesses, cuts or 
sores, promote healing the 
| thorough way. Use Novoxil 


/ > _/ Ointment. 
A” Because Novoxil is highly pene- 


trating and promotes sustained 
antiseptic action, it gets to the 
seat of the trouble as ordinary 
ointments seldom do. 


Keep all 3 of these — vet- 
erinary products handy. They'll 
save you money! 


FREE BOOKLETS for farmers! 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Dept. SF-3 
Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free booklets: 
C) Saving Calves from White Scours 
[} Curing Mastitis 
(} Treating Local Infections in Livestock 





Name 


Address 


Post Office State 


Name of Druggist 


ID a saiticcneconeiisis 
*Trademarks 








A Pair of Helpers for the Dairyman 


[ From page 64 | 


Likewise, the pen-barn animals, lying 
on a soft manure and bedding pack, 
have been remarkably free of hock swell- 
ing, stiffness, and lameness. There has 
been plenty of trouble on these counts in 
the stall barn where cows lie on concrete. 

That boss cows do not beat up other an- 
imals or keep them from feeding, as they 
are known to do in loafing barns, may be 
because they are tricked out of it. The 
fact that all the cows are dehorned, and 
that feed bunks are of special design, can 
well be the explanation. 


Bear in mind that a boss cow likes to 
operate around feed bunks; she likes 
nothing better than to put her head into 
a.bunk and charge down alongside it, 
tossing her unfortunate sisters aside. 
Wisconsin proposes two remedies for the 
feed-bunk goings-on: First, don’t supply 
more bunk space than needed—about 
3 feet per animal should be enough, even 
for big cows. Second, nail crossbars across 
the top of the bunk from front to back, 
and about 6 feet apart. A slightly 
crowded, partitioned setup doesn’t give 
cows much chance to run at each other. 

One way to eliminate the boss-cow 
problem is to keep them tied up. That’s 
the system H. B. Owen and his son, 
Harold, use on their 20-cow herd in 
Medina County, Ohio. They run their 
milking herd in a 42’ x 62’ shed and keep 
the two or three troublemakers “‘confined 
to quarters” in their stanchions all the 
time. They feed nothing but ‘“‘second 
quality” hay in the shed, saving the best 
for feeding in the stanchions, where the 
timid cows will be sure of their share. 
This seems to be a sort of poetic justice, 
and it keeps the critters in line. 


Even with all these precautions, 
there’s still apt to be trouble,” Harold 
says. “‘We once had a cow get knocked 
into the water trough on her back. We 
had to saw away the crossbars and pull 
her out with the tractor. She wasn’t much 
good for a few months after that. Some 
of the neighbors have had cows actually 
killed in the loafing shed. They would 
have their heads thru slats of the feed 
racks eating hay, when another cow 
would charge in from the rear and throw 
them up and over into the rack, breaking 
their necks. We use this system, tho, and 
think it pays off in increased production 
and saved time.” 

A unique and probably the most effec- 
tive control for this boss-cow problem is 
Kenneth .Nixon’s system in Richland 
County, Ohio. He had a straw shed for 
several years but couldn’t keep his 35 
registered Guernseys all together in it 
because they were continually having 
their hips knocked down. Nixon liked the 
three hours of choretime his loafing shed 
and six-stanchion milking parlor saved 
every day, so he figured out a very suc- 
cessful formula for handling bovine 
troublemakers. 

He first enlarged the straw-shed space 
by tearing out some old horse stalls; 
then he divided it into four parts. The 
first pen, measuring 20’ x 45’, is reserved 
for bad actors. Into it go the 8 or 10 
biggest, most troublesome members of 
the herd. They’re pretty evenly matched 
and won’t stand very much foolishness. 

In the second pen, also 20’ x 45’, go 8 
to 10 mature cows whose habits are more 


; 


peaceful. Pen No. 3, which is 25’ x 50’, 
takes care of the first-calf cows, and 
usually has a population of 8. Pen No 
finally, is the “‘inferiority-complex ward,” 
where the 6 most timid members of the 
herd share an 18’ x 20’ space. 

Nixon’s planning didn’t end with his 
temperament-graded loafing pen. Two 
banks of feeding racks serve the four pens, 
with cows eating from each side. Holes 
in the barn floor over each rack simplify 
the transfer of hay, and there’s a special 
system for straw. 

Nixon chops all his bedding with a: 
ensilage cutter, then blows it into the 
barn in three different piles. One pile is 
located above the division of Pens 1 and 2 
Another serves the other two pens; the 
third needs only a shove thru the hole in 
the floor to land in a calf pen. 

According to the Michigan State Col- 
lege survey, most users of loafing barns 
avoided the boss-cow problem by keep- 
ing a herd from young stock raised on 
the farm. Some farmers favor selling off 
boss cows, because usually they aren’ 
inclined to be high producers, anyhov 


Beppinc is one of the worst bugaboos 
in use of loafing barns. It’s the reaso1 
why at least one college extension dairy- 
man will not recommend them. 

Said Alex Inches, herdsman of Fleet- 
wing Farms, Medina County, Ohio, 
“The shed lightens our stable work by 
about an hour and a half a day, but i 
takes three times as much bedding as 
when cows are in stanchions all the time,’ 

In the Wisconsin research project the 
pen-barn herd got a double allowance of 
bedding from the start, but in time it 
became clear that more would be better 
Now, at least three times as much bed- 
ding is used in the pen barn, compared 
with the stall barn. Specifically, about 
300 pounds of straw are placed in th 
pen barn daily for a 15-cow herd, com- 
pared with about 85 to 100 for the same 
size of herd in the other. 

After the Michigan survey was con: 
pleted, the conclusion was reached that 
a minimum of 1% tons of straw per year 
should be provided for each cow in the 
loafing barn. This would amount to |! 
or 14% acres of grain to furnish enough 
straw for one cow. 

Experience in Michigan has shown 
that the loafing barn should be bedded 
heavily when first used, and again after 
each cleaning. But, in between cleanings, 
only a light layer should be applied eac! 
day. Cove Horney, for one, uses five t 
six bales daily for his 25 Jerseys, and 
knowing their habits, can apply th 
straw just before they lie down. 

The litter may be spongy for a few 
days, and it may be difficult to keep the 
cows clean. But these layers will be uni- 
formly tramped until a 6- or 8-inch layer 
of bedding and manure is formed. The 
the floor should remain firm and dry for 
weeks. 

That may be all well and good, some 
say, but where are you going to get the 
bedding—what with more combines and 
fewer strawstacks? Others discount this, 
saying a farmer can shred cornstalks, ust 
refused or leftover hay, or shavings and 
sawdust if available. There’s apparently 
no blanket answer to this objection, and 
it simmers down to whether the bedding 
can be obtained at all. [ Turn to page 132 
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me Quality 
--- Same Everything 


That's right, folks. More Oshkosh B’Gosh 
Overalls for you. “It’s been a long, long time” 
“id. chorus millions of men on farms and in in- 
hio. dustry, who, while breaking all production 
by records in recent years, have been unable to 
abe have their usual supply of Oshkosh B’Gosh. 
a: But now Oshkosh B’Gosh are on their way 
the back to dealers’ shelves—the same good old 
e of Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls—with the “same as 
e it always” extra Value feature that years ago 
me made millions of workers call them “The 


OW 


OOS 
son 


iry- 





ed- : - 

a World’s Best Overalls.”” While deliveries to 
out dealers are increasing, the quantities are still 
the far short of supplying the greatly increased de- 
we mand. But more Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls are 
_ being made—that’s the important thing. So to 
om all you men who wear overalls we say that 
that now, more than ever before, your Oshkosh 
Qe B’Gosh dealer is a good and important man 
z y to know. 
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~ Animal and Poultry sheds for + 


are widely recognized *. 
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Livestock and poultry needs for Iodine are so widely 
recognized that most formula feeds today contain it. 


Iodine serves as a protection against goiter and related 


troubles. 


The quantity of Iodine needed to supplement a ton of 
feed is very small but it is highly important. Be sure it 
is in the feeds you buy. It probably is... but it pays to 


make sure. 


Iodine Educational Bureau, Inc. 
221 North La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. « 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y 
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—a safe and reliable germicide. Keep. ; e 
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Big Pay-Steady Customers 


GEHL Direct Drive 
Portable Feed Mills 


Have a steady, profitable grinding business among farmers in 
your vicinity. Geh] Portable Mills have big capacity. Two models 
—powered by special motor (illustrated) or by truck motor. 


Terms to responsible parties, Write today for particulars. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., Dept. PC-500, WEST BEND, WIS. 





HAUCK MFG. 


116 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 





Safe, easy te use. 10 day trial. Satistaction 
guaranteed. Free Catalog. 


co. 














Fin 
Yd. Long 
Beans 


An_ excellent 
variety and a 
very interest- 

curiosity 


pent growers. 
a an e- FF; 


= qualityfor snap 
ans. Are of 
very fine flavor. 


E. J. MURVON SEED CO., Dept. 


shape 


and size. 


es like me 


Vines climb readily on Ge 


fences, poles, etc. savin 
valuable 


saqepcestirenmecasa- 7 
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fifty fruits. Delic! zi 
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“ ELECTRIC ” 


Geo. Beuoy, No. 71, Cedar Vale, Kans. 4 
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DRY CELLS, batteries or light inh \4 
do it. No cutting, tearing, or twisting of delicate parts. Press 
button, the rooster becomes a CAPON. 
are yours, illustrated bulletin explains. A post card with your 
name and address brings it to you. Without cost or obligation. 


Profit and pleasure 












A Pair of Helpers for 
the Dairyman 


[ From page 130 | 


The space requirement is another 
jection that is hurled at the loafing-bar; 
setup—and the objection can’t be 
nored. Area per cow runs high. 


Tue Wisconsin investigation, alread, 
referred to, indicates that approximately 
100 square feet of floor space per cow i 
a pen barn should be about right, a: 
least for a 15-cow herd. It’s possible tha; 
a little more space should be provide: 
for smaller herds, a bit less for larger ones 

In the Saint John’s University loafing 
barn there are 100 square feet of spac: 
per cow for 60 head. Hayrack and feed 
bunk take some space, actually leaving 
about 80 square feet. 

The Michigan survey revealed no gen- 
eral agreement on size of pen or numbe: 
of square feet needed for each cow. The 
smallest was 28 square feet per cow, th 
largest 134, and the average, 73. Th 
breed has much to do with the recom- 
mendation. If properly bedded, a mini- 
mum of 75 square feet of floor area pe: 
cow should be adequate, regardless 
breed, according to Michigan. 

Another charge against loafing barns 
that can’t be laughed off is the difficulty 
in providing facilities for young stock 
Several Michigan dairymen said that, if 
they were making any changes in thei: 
present loafing barns, they would add 
pens for young stock, dry cows, and c 
that had just freshened. 

Keeping the water supply clean is an- 
other problem in the loafing barn. Cove 
Horney has a concrete tank set int: 
partition between the loafing shed and 
corncrib. At Saint John’s they use ai 
ordinary steel tank with a rack around it 
which keeps cows far enough away s 
they won’t foul the water, but still allows 
them to put thru their heads to drink 
On the other hand, Howard J. Rosen- 
berry, Morrison County, Minnesota, is 
tearing out his tank because of sanitatio! 
considerations; he will replace it wit! 
three drinking cups installed at differ: 
places in the loafing barn. 

Then, there’s the matter of freezing, 
as well as comfort of cows and me! 
Some dairymen report that the milking 
parlor gets ample heat from‘the main 
barn or from the cows present during 
milking. Others use a little stove. 

One matter worth noting about loafing 
barns is that they call for changes in th 
habits of doing chores. A man who quar- 
rels with this type of barn the first few 
weeks may like it fine after several 
months. About half the Michigan dairy- 
men who quit using parlors (13 out of ’ 
reporting) did so within six months, whic! 
scarcely allowed sufficient time to grow 
accustomed to the system. 

No, the loafing barn-milking parlo 
combination is by no means the perfe 
plan. But, when surpluses accumulat 
and the consumer demands a higher 
quality product, this pair of helpers maj 
aid the farmer with limited assets wi 
has to clean up or quit the dairy busine 


Note: This article represents the combined 
efforts of Niemen Hoveland, C. E. Hughes, 
Walter Hunt, and Jim Roe. The cow models 
used tn preparing the diagram on pages 24 and 
25 of this issue were obtained thru the cour'es) 
of The American Guernsey Cattle Cli 
Editor 
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Saving 
Our Egg Markets 
From page 33] 


for the grade continued at the sustained 
price. > This statement was made to the 
writer during the summer of 1944. (AA 
eggs are an exceptionally high quality 
and are obtained in quantity only under 
most careful handling conditions.) 


Grading boosts confidence. Thru grad- 
ing, consumers may be relieved of the 
uncertainty which often prevails in their 
egg purchases. Brands help, but the 
quality of eggs, sold under a brand only, 
may be far less stable seasonally than is 
permitted under properly enforced state 
ors ide s. This is true because the quality 
within a grade is limited in its range and 
not dependent upon actual qualities 
available. 

Situations such as those outlined 
above indicate that many buyers will be 
catering to these more profitable outlets 
and are likely to buy from producers on a 
quality basis. Many are already doing so. 

Much effort has been spent by certain 
interests in buying from producers at low 
prices. Then, thru brand names and 
other means, consumers are induced to 
pay high prices for inferior products. 

lo prevent unfair competition, states 
have established grades based upon 
recognized standards for quality and 
having as their chief purpose the protec- 
tion of one or more groups involved in 
producing, distributing, or consuming 
eggs. Thirty-five states of the Union have 
one to four retail egg grades. This is the 
starting point because, stemming from 
it, a demand is created for the various 
qualities needed by consumers. This, in 
turn, directly affects the care producers 
give their eggs, because egg buyers are 
more inclined to pay a differential favor- 
ing better qualities. 

Many states, however, have not re- 
vised their quality standards and regu- 
lations in line with more recent findings, 
nor have 13 states any grades at all! This 
leads to the final consideration. 


Must get up to date. In all states, 
standards, grades, and regulations should 
be reviewed and revised. The ideal situa- 
tion would be for every state to operate 
under uniform standards for quality of 
individual shell eggs and uniform grades 
for eggs. They are an established food 
commodity produced and consumed in 
every state and distributed in intra- 
state (within the state) and interstate 
between states) channels of trade. When 
4 nationally used commodity can be 
described and discussed in uniform 
terms, confidence in trading shouldresult. 

-ducational programs on grades bene- 
fit the entire industry; and brand names 
can be more easily established and their 
reputation strengthened. Egg candlers, 
inspectors, and others engaged in pre- 
paring or inspecting eggs can be more 
satistactorily trained. In addition, the 
various qualities of eggs, when packed 
under uniform standards for quality and 
grades, more readily find the most suit- 
able market outlets. This can materially 
reduce distribution costs and give greater 
Consumer understanding and satisfaction. 


Regulations important. The advantage 
of dc sirable regulations governing the use 
ol state grades is not questioned. The 
Primary object of laws, [ Turn to page 134 
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Leading Egg-Laying Contests 





Used Feeds Fortified with 





i eg in any egg-laying contest, 
the formula of the feed—and the vita- 
mins it contains—are of primary im- 
portance. That’s why it is interesting to 
note that many leading contests use “D’’- 
Activated Animal Sterol to supply Vita- 
min D. 

Du Pont Delsterol, “D’”-Activated Ani- 
mal Sterol, is the scientific way to fortify 
poultry feeds with Vitamin D. Originat- 
ed by Du Pont, Delsterol was developed 
through 10 years’ research. It is always 
dependable, always available, always 


as the source of 


VITAMIN D 


On feed tags, look for 
“D” Activated Animal Sterol, 
originated by Du Pont 





uniform in potency. 

Further, “D’’-Activated Animal Sterol 
is exceptionally stable. It does not con- 
geal in cold weather nor impart “off” 
tastes or odors. Its dry powder carrier 
permits thorough, accurate dispersion 
throughout the feed. 

This scientific source of Vitamin D 
is used by leading manufacturers to 
fortify their feeds. To be sure you are 
getting it, make certain the formula on 
the tag includes “D’’-Activated Animal 
Sterol. For further information write to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Organic Chemicals Dept. S. F. 63, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
++» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT © 








_ DELSTEF 


Bu Ponts regletered trademark for it 
cTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
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. lt takes VIGOR to 
do either job well 


The key to high milk yield .. . and the 
key to healthy calves is the same. 
Vigorous digestion and assimilation 
at all times is the one requirement in 
every cow if she is to complete her 
“cycle” and get the most for her 
owner out of the money spent for feed 
and care. 

Digestion and assimilation are the 
functions that are habitually put to 
unnatural strain, under present-day 
pressure for high production. An im- 
portant percentage of dairy cows do 
“break down” under the combined 
strain of forcing for yield and the 
ordeal of freshening. Kow-Kare is de- 
signed to step in and relieve this 
strain ... by promoting full conver- 

: sion of the expensive feed, and pro- 
viding help in fortifying the produc- 
tive organs against over-strain. Kow- 
Kare supplies Iron, the great blood 
tonic, Iodine, needed quantities of 
Calcium and Phosphorus, and at least 
1700 U.S.P. units of Vitamin D per 
feeding of two tablespoonfuls. With 
this conditioning program you are 
helping your cows where help counts 
most... you are fighting trouble be- 
fore it happens. Ask your feed, drug 
or general store for Kow-Kare. 












Keep your Dairy Barn 
Medicine Chest stocked 
with KOW-KARE, BAG 
BALM and BAG BALM 
DILATORS ... to meet 
health emergencies. 






DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO.., Inc. 
Dept. S-10 , Lyndonville, Vermont 
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[From page 133) 


rules, regulations, and grades is to obtain 
greater efficiency in marketing. Properly 
enacted and regulated, they should per- 
mit consumers to select and purchase 
the qualities they prefer. These prefer- 
ences by normal marketing procedures 
should reflect back thru marketing chan- 
nels to producers. 

Each item in the rules and regulations 
governing the merchandising of eggs 
in a state should be cgnsidered from at 
least two angles: (1) Is the regulation 
necessary and reasonable? (2) Can the 
regulation be enforced? 


The regulations should be_ simple, 
direct, and enforceable. Their purpose 
should be to obtain compliance with con- 
cise, clear, honest, and fair regulations. 
Both wholesale and retail buying and 
selling of eggs are involved. The secm- 
ingly greater importance of one or the 
other in any state often may have 
governed the regulations used. Altho de- 
signed for the protection of one or more 
groups involved in producing, distribut- 
ing, and consuming eggs—and many 
accomplish it well—a careful examina- 
tion on the basis of the two questions 
suggested above might lead to reword- 
ing, or substitution, or complete elimina- 
tion of a regulation in some instances. 

To cite more than one of the existing 
regulations which might stand reviewing 
is not possible in this discussion. The 
illustration selected here is the storage- 
labeling requirement which must be met 
in 16 states. 

This ruling goes back to the first at- 
tempts to regulate the sale of eggs. Then 
there were just two known types of mar- 
ket eggs; that is, storage and non-stor- 
age. The abuse which resulted from these 
rulings, including the nationwide reac- 
tion against storage eggs, is well known. 

Dishonest distributors brought it about 
then, and would like now to see the re- 
quirement removed in states not having 


egg grades. To do so would revert, of 


course, to the old situation where, as a 
matter of fact, it probably is in many 
grade-less states. 

Whether we like to admit it or not, 
no one has demonstrated successfully 


Saving Our Egg Markets 


that storage shell eggs can be distin. 


guished from eggs of the same quality 
that have not been stored. It is only jp 


those states which determine egg grades 


on the basis of the quality of individua| 
eggs that satisfactory merchandising o{ 
storage eggs is likely to exist. 

Then, too, storage has certain fa 
able aspects. For example, the most im. 
portant single factor in maintaining ¢| 
original quality in eggs is to hold eggs at 
low temperature, fairly high humidity 

There is nothing magical or harmfy| 


in storing eggs. Some loss in quality oc- 


curs when eggs are held for long periods 
Eggs of high quality stored under prope: 
conditions will grade well weeks or month 
later. Eggs of low quality when stored 
will be of still poorer quality when re- 
moved from storage. 

It is possible, by candling, to plac 
eggs in their respective qualities with 
reasonable accuracy even tho they hav 
been stored. Since a storage law is en- 
forced with difficulty, there is some ques- 
tion whether labeling storage eggs as 
such should be required in a state, reta 
egg-grading law. 

However, there is another side to the 
picture, since storage eggs of quality 
comparable to unstored eggs may lose 
that quality faster upon removal from 
storage. Hence, a retailer is somewhat 
better protected in his purchases if | 
knows whether or not eggs were stored 
In the interest of continued favorable 
reputation, shippers should accept the 
normal return expected in such a trans- 
action and be honest with their buyers 
The obligation of a state in handling 
this problem is to have enforceable label- 
ing of eggs at retail according to state 
quality grades, and to make‘the retailer 


liable if eggs are not of the grade /abeled 


and regardless of their history. 

Such a requirement solves the storage 
problem reasonably well. Its success, it 
will be noticed, depends upon a well- 
enforced state, retail, egg-grading law. 
Under these conditions, no stigma is 
placed on storage eggs, and actual 
qualities—storage or otherwise—are per- 
mitted to be sold at retail in accordance 
with their true worth. END 





A SHED is built over the silage-feed 
bunk on the W. J. Dublitz farm at Olathe, 
Kansas. Mr. Dublitz has a concrete walk 
from the loafing barn to the feed bunk, 


and before the winter winds blow again 
he will have a north wall on the building. 
Wet backs are eliminated by this shed; 
mud, by its concrete floor.—J. W. Linn. 
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FARMERS EVERYWHERE 
LIKE 


FORD TRUCKS 


Your chances of making money are a lot 
greater when you back up your “know- 
how” with proper equipment. A real farm 
truck, for instance .. . a Ford Truck... 
favorite for years for reliability and 
economy. The labor it can save you— 
the crops it can help protect—the ease 
with which you can catch top markets— 
all add up to money-making farming. 
The new Ford Trucks are better than 
ever—in 32 important ways. Talk to 
your Ford Dealer. He’ll gladly show you. 


oI I i{ yrs Ta ‘ — 


land @ Tir 





THE HEAVY DUTY UNITS are built to lick the 
toughest jobs. Heavy Duty frames have second 
full-channel sections welded and riveted inside 
of side-members from front to rear spring 
hangers—far superior in added strength to old- 
fashioned ‘“‘fishplate”’’ reinforcements. 








NEW FORD PicCkUP—100 HP V-8 or 90 HP Six- 
Cylinder Engine. A great farm truck! Added 
endurance. Easy servicing. New economy. 
4-foot-wide body (no wheelhouses). Low load 
height. Four double-acting shock absorbers. 














IN ADDITION to 134” and 158” w.b. Heavy Duty 
models with standard stake bodies (above, cen- 
ter and at left) and Cab-Over-Engine units, the 
new Ford Tonner is available. It may be had 
with a sturdy 7'4-foot platform stake or 8-foot 
open express body, on the 122-inch wheelbase. 


FORD TRUCKS 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD ¢ ON MORE JOBS + FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 
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CONCRETE IMPROVEMENTS 
BUILD FARM PROFITS 


by 25-ft. 


are at an end. 


Canada. 





2 ee eee === Paste on postcard and mail ———————-—---—-=-------— 


It takes surprisingly little portland cement to make 
concrete improvements which save labor and feed, 
protect health of livestock, reduce fire hazard. For 
example, 20 bags of portland cement will make 
enough concrete to build: 


An 8-in. barn foundation 4-ft. high and 31-ft. long. 
A 6-in. retaining wall 4-ft. deep and 41-ft. long. 
A concrete feeding or barn floor 4-in. thick, 10 ft. 


Two 8-ft. long stock watering troughs. 
A 10-can capacity insulated milk cooling tank. 


Firesafe, long lasting concrete improvements give 
a lifetime of service with little expense for upkeep. 
When you build with concrete your building worries 


You may have free illustrated literature to help you 
in building many essential concrete im 
Use the coupon below. Free in United States and 


rovements. 











i 
‘PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
: Dept. 3-66, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 

1 Please send me free literature on subject named below. 

| (ist kind of job) 

| NAME . . un ; 

1 STREET or R.R. No. 

1 POSTOFFICE STATE 











HARDY CANADIAN GROWN 
SEEDS = PLANTS = TREES 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
TOBE’S TREERY—NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, CANADA 





a OTTAWA Wood Saw 
FOR TRACTORS 
Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 
for self. Easily moved while 
attached. Big blade. Free details. 
PRICE wath Gen hen, Onde Se time, 








FOR FORAGE AND GRAIN 


Elevates grain — silage — 
chopped hay or straw—shelled 
corn. Saves bagging cost and 
heavy lugging. Ends scooping 
and pitchfork work. Small trac- 
tor ample power. NEW CY- 
CLONE DUST-TRAP ATTACH- 
MENT movunts on granary roof 
like cupola ventilator. Avail- 
able for old blowers too. 


Smalley mrs. co. 


543 York S$t., Manitowoc, Wis. 











SAVOSS 


FOR YOUR . 


LAME HORSE -% 





Iflameness is due to Spavin, 
Splint, High Ringbone; mus- 
cular strain of leg, shoulder 

or hip; or for superficial swelling—the counter-irri- 
tant, Humane effect with Savess must give complete 
satisfaction, er return carton and your money is 
promptly refunded. 


Many have used Savoss instead of firing. Many lay- 

ups have been avoided or shortened. New only $3. _ 
with satisfaction-money-back guarantee—and it’s the 
same time~proven product as sold at $8. for over 40 
years. Buy Savoss of Drugzgist. Accept no substi- 
tute. If out of stock, order direct. Begin — Savoss 
without delay. Write for Folder and Proots 


TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P. O. Box C Binghamton, N. Y. 











FROM OLD 
CENERATOR 
ARC WELDER 
For Light or Heavy Work : 
We show yov how to build this pow- 3 
7 machine. Produces 75-200 amps. ¢ 
to build. Mail 35c for complete iy 
PLANS and valuable Catalog toda 
LEDAY MFG. CO, 134 Lelay Blag., Minneapolis b Minn, 














FARM, POULTRY, LAWN 
ENCE. Heavy weights 
available. ALL GALVAN- 
IZED. LOWEST PRICES. 
Wire, Steel Posts, Electric 
, Roofing, Paint, Farm 
ies. Write today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 135 Morton, til. 





Flowers up 
to 644 inches 
across! 
Richer colors--apricot, rose, 
salmon, yellow, orange, scarlet. 
mae Some have curled petals like 
. chrysanthemums. Sturdy 3-ft. 
lants, easy to grow. SPECIAL, 
Po. r all to enjoy Burpee’s Big 
Zinnias--76c Super Pkt. Seeds 
for 10c--Send Dime Today! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
596 Burpee Bidg. ., 596 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
























° ene s = Save tin io, New 
abor, money, uild real terraces 
with MARTIN, the improved 
} BR - own tool. HUMMER 
Easy to operate as 
a plow 


Mig” 

















3 wheels. 3 wheels 


Foot lever ' TERRACES (2 rear 
reverse. Sets DITCHERS drum dise.) A 
blade any angle. GRADERS record-maker! 


New improvements. Build perfect terraces, shortest 
time, lowest cost. Cut and clean ditches irrigation or 
drainage. Build rice levees and dikes. Grade roads 
Level land. Dig and clean ponds. Get the records! Write 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., INC. 
Box 29 Owensboro, Kentucky 
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Welding Table 
From Scrap Heap 


Tuis very sturdy and handy we 
table was built from scrap materi: 
Robert Walker, California rancher. | 


its three legs, it is stable on uneven floo; 


or ground, and its strong construct 
will accommodate very heavy work 
vise is bolted to the top, and an an, 
be substituted.—Hi Sibley 




















For Stubborn Hogs 


For the farmer who must move or 
handle stubborn hogs, this hauling crate 
may prove invaluable. Designed for 
balky animals from pig stage to matur- 
ity, it may be used for ringing, transport- 
ing, treating, weighing, or castrating. 

The crate is based on the old Puritan 
“stocks” principle, with an oval-shaped 
opening in the uprights at one end, to 
hold the hog’s head fast. The head is 
thrust in when one upright is drawn 
back; the hog’s shoulders prevent his 
going on thru. The upright is then forced 
against the neck, and the paw! dropped 
in a notch, securing the animal. From 
here on, ringing is easy! 

The movable upright for holding may 
be pinned or bolted at the bottom so that 
it will hinge. The opposite end of the 
crate serves as an entrance and exit, 
with two upright boards which can be 
raised and lowered, one at a time or tw 
together. The ends fit down into a notch, 
which holds them together. 

In handling small pigs, one board can 
be raised, and one pig released at a time. 
With larger hogs, both boards are raised. 

Yellow pine is a good lumber to us 
in this construction. If a strong crates 
desired, the farmer should use hardwood. 

This labor- and patience-saver wil 
probably cost around $4, depending, di 
course, on the local price of the lumbet 
used.—A. C. Kennedy. 
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Good Start—Fast Finish 


(From page 127] 


in one litter—a nice future poundage! 

Oddly enough, he keeps two breeds, 
Chester Whites and Duroc Jerseys. “I 
like both breeds so well that I can’t de- 
cide between them,” he explained. “‘Be- 
sides, I use two boars, so you might as 
well have two breeds as not, and it keeps 
things interesting.” 

Accurate breeding records are kept, 
including date of service and the name of 
the boar. He uses a breeding crate, and 
makes use of a platform when the young 
boars are bred to old sows. Four to six 
litters are usually obtained before dis- 
posing of a sow. 

Sows bred for spring litters run on 
bluegrass pasture thruout the winter and 
have a small barn for shelter. They can 
go on this grass anytime without damage 
to the stand and get exercise by hunting 
for grass when the snow is off. 

Manlove believes in careful feeding of 
pregnant SOWS, giving them a mixture of 
| bushel of oats, 1 bushel of corn, 15 to 
20 pounds of alfalfa meal, and 5 to 6 
pounds of tankage. He does not favor 
soybean meal or other [ Turn to page 138 


Manlove adjusts the controller for his 
electric fence, which separates old sows 
from the young. Gives latter better chance 


aoe 
Sows and fall litters in cool quarters on 


floor under mow. Stay there 10 days to 2!/ 
Weeks, then go to clover-alfalfa pasture 
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THE WHOLE MILK WAY 
OF RAISING A CALF - 


1600 POUNDS MILK 


THE FUL-O-PEP WAY 


390 POUNDS MILK 
150 LBS. FUL-O-PEP 
ae, 


WHEN CALVES ARE RAISED on whole milk 
it usually takes from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds 
per calf to do the job. Yet 75% of the milk 
once used in raising a calf can now be 
saved by feeding vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep 
Calf Starter. At the same time, you may 
raise even better calves on Ful-O-Pep than 
you formerly raised on whole milk. 


MAY SAVE UP TO $30 PER CALF—that’s 
what many dairymen find they do by rais- 
ing their calves on Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter 
as compared to the price of whole milk. 


FUL-O-PEP RAISED CALVES are big and 
rugged, they’re deep-chested and trim in 
the middle, the hide is soft and pliable and 
the hair is smooth and silky. And calves 


raised the Ful-O-Pep Way usually have 
little or no trouble from scours and diges- 
tive upsets. 


FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER helps you raise 
such sturdy, robust calves because it is 
built around wholesome, nourishing oat- 
meal and fortified with special vitamin- 
rich sources such as Concentrated Spring 
Range*, Nature’s Richest Vitamin Com- 
bination. 


SO DO AS MANY successful dairymen are 
doing and raise your calves the econom- 
ical Ful-O-Pep Way. See your Ful-O-Pep 
dealer for more information, or write to 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 
DEPT. C-41, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Ol, 























































































RITE-WAY 
milking method 


will help protect her udder 
- « « get more milk 


Fast milking is as protective as it is 
profitable, when you use a Rite- Way 
milker. Its gentle, natural, calf-like milk- 

ing action pleases the cow — stimulates 
top production—helps prolong the cow’s 

‘ milking life. 
Rite-Way tapered inflations massage the teats 
upward between suction strokes, aid circula- 
tion, help protect the teats and tender udder 
tissues. The simple Rite-Way pulsator assures 
balanced pulsations. The transparent milk tube 
tells you instantly when a cow is milked. 
More than 100,000 dairy farmers use the Rite- 
Way milking method. If you want more milker 
for less money, see your nearest Rite- Way 
dealer. Write us for his name and a free book- 
let on Rite-Way Fast Milking. 


RITE-WAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1241 BELMONT AVE., Dept. SF, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
Branches: Syracuse, N. Y.; Okla. City, Okla. ; Atlanta, Ga. 
Coast Distr.; Rudiger Lang Co., Oakiand 12, Calif. 
In Canada: Massey-Harris Company, Ltd. 





iii wicca < - 


RITE-WAY .. 
MILKER 


Ask your Rite-Way dealer about the new Rite-Way Cream 
Separator and the new Rite-Way Electric Water Heater. 

















[From page 137] 


vegetable protein for pregnant sows. Six 
to eight pounds are hand-fed daily to 
each sow. 

He cuts down on the sow feed toward 
pigging time, and pours molasses into a 
trough to provide an extra shot of sugar 
as an acetonemia preventive, “A sow 
will get acetonemia just like a cow,” he 
said, ‘‘and it’s due to a sugar shortage. 
Molasses is a good feed, anyhow. I give 
it to them after they have their pigs— 
and they’ve never missed a meal after 
they’ve had their pigs.” 

Rations are cut in half a few days be- 
fore farrowing and kept this way for a 
week or 10 days afterward. Then he 
starts Mixing in ground wheat until it 
comprises one-fourth of the ration. How- 
ever, no wheat is included before far- 
rowing because of the danger of milk 
fever. But he finds that it’s certainly a 
good milk producer and a better source 
of protein than corn. Furthermore, it 
adds one more ingredient to the ration 
and, as Manlove says, ‘““The more feeds 
you can mix, the better the feed.” 

Manlove religiously follows one prac- 
tice that many of the best hog raisers 
dread—washing sows before farrowing. 
These anti-washers say it’s a cold, messy 
job; and that they'll scrub and disinfect 
houses, keep pigs on clean ground, and 
follow any other swine sanitation practice 
but that one. 


Bur Manlove goes the whole hog on 
this sanitation deal. He scrubs them in a 
shed with a deep covering of straw over 
the floor. He doesn’t let the sows lie down 
after being scrubbed but rubs them off 
with a sack and makes them walk briskly 
to straw-covered coops. These coops are 
lined up side-by-side next to the fence, 
with straw packed all around—between 
houses and fence, between houses them- 
selves, and over the roofs. Only the front 
remains open. He has washed and moved 
sows into such quarters during cold 
weather for years and has never had a 
sick one yet. 

Needless to say, when the pigs come 
he is Johnny-on-the-spot to lend assist- 
ance and to keep the pigs warm and pro- 
tected. This means all hours of the day 
and night. 

Pigs are creep-fed a ration of corn, 
wheat, oats, and a little tankage or meat 
scraps, altho he frequently uses a com- 
mercial pig starter with excellent results. 
He puts in the trough ‘‘as much as they 
will clean up quickly,”’ but no skim milk 
is provided. Sometime after weaning he 
changes off gradually to corn and oats in 
self-feeders, along with supplement. 
Finally, oats are eliminated when the pigs 
reach 175 pounds. Hogs are marketed 
when they weigh 225 to 240 pounds, a 
weight which they usually reach within 
six months. 

Fall pigs come from about August 25 
till September 10. They are farrowed 
under the mow in the cattle shed, on a 
clean fioor which gets a special scrubbing 
and disinfecting if necessary. These 
quarters enable the sows to get away 
from the summer heat and help to keep 
down milk fever. After sows and pigs have 
been there for 10 days to 24% weeks they 
are hauled in a trailer to clean, disin- 
fected houses on clover-alfalfa pasture. 
There they stay until moved in mid- 
December to a hog house with concrete 


Good Start—Fast Finish 


floor, where they are fed until marketed 


Contrary to common experience, Man. 


love finds fall pigs easier to raise thap 


spring litters. “‘I aim to have them larg 
enough by winter to go thru well. Cold 
doesn’t hurt them. I don’t get any cheap. 


er gains with fall pigs, but they’r: 
as fast or faster.” 

Manlove uses temporary fences to 4 
good advantage in his clean-ground 
program and general hog management 
Whether nursing spring or fall litters, hy 
keeps old and young sows separated | 
an electric fence when out on pastur 
*“Old sows crowd the young sows away 
from the feed,” he explained. ‘“The 
with their first litters have 9 or 10 and 
have enough to do to eat and take car 
of their pigs.” Low, woven-wire fence 
used to separate sows with young litters 
from those with older pigs. It keeps th: 
younger pigs from being robbed. 


Way so many farmers refuse to follo 
a clean-ground program: is more thar 
Manlove can understand. ‘“‘Why,” 
snorted, “‘I’d rather have 5 sows on clean 
ground than 10 and not have it. And I'd 
make more money with the 5. 

*‘Some say it’s too much work, but 
you really can’t get by without clean 
ground. It’s often just a matter of using 
some fence, and you can put up 40 rods 
of fence in half a day.” 

Thru rotation of hog pastures and the 
even distribution of manure, crop yields 
have risen tremendously during the past 
15 or 20 years. Fields that once would 
yield only 30 bushels of corn per acre 
now average 60 or 70. But Manlove 
never hauls hog manure to a field where 
pigs are to be kept—it always goes to 
land which will be in crops that season, 
That’s sanitation, and it’s a good point 
for other operators to watch who may 
have had disease troubles. 

Now, as for making pets of pigs, to 
which the neighbor referred at the be- 
ginning of this story, Manlove enjoys it 
and believes that there’s some practical 
value to the pastime. He starts petting 
his pigs as soon as they come. It doesn’t 
take any time, he contends. And sows 
make better mothers when they’ve been 
handled that way. Yes, he believes that 
it’s a paying proposition, altho most fel- 
lows just won’t take the time. END 
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“We've modernized our equipment to 
where we can send 79 words a minute!” | 


—— as 
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Look it over 


for every feature you want 


UT down a list of the features you think a good tractor should have 

— ample power on the drawbar with EXTRA power on the belt 
.. . ease of handling that saves arms and shoulders . . . economy of 
operation for lower production costs . . . electric starting, battery igni- 
tion, roomy platform, comfortable seat, good vision, a wide range of 
speeds . . . sound engineering . . . a complete line of tools — you'll 
find them all and many more in a Massey-Harris. 
For here’s a line of tractors — in four power ranges for every size and 
type of farm — designed, engineered, tested, and field-proved to do a 
better job easier, at lower cost, for a longer time. 


Talk to men who own Massey-Harris Tractors. Get on the seat and 
drive one. You'll want a Massey-Harris Power-Plus Tractor. Your 
dealer has the whole story. Or write for catalog. Address Dept. 110. 
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Matching Massey-Harris Tractors in terms of advanced 
that 


: ape engineering, easier handling, simplicity of construction, is 
t fel- a - > si ae ~~, a complete line of mounted and semi-mounted equipment. 


There are 2- and 4-row cultivators, 4- and 6-row beet and 
bean cultivators, front or rear-mounted bedders, 2-, 3- and 
4-row listers, combination bedders and cultivators, 2- and 
4-row drill planters, two-way plows, semi-mounted mowers 
—all with extra features of design, performance, and oper- 
ating advantages to make your work easier, your farming 
more profitable, your Massey-Harris Tractor more valuable 
in terms of low-cost, high-production farming. 
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THE MASSEY-HARRIS CO. 


General Office: Racine, Wisconsin 
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The New Dalglish all aluminum 
“Non-Sparking” GRAIN SCOOP 


@ So Light, Durable and Well 
Balanced it will Amaze You! 


@ It is not a Post War Experi- 
ment... the Dalglish GRAIN 
SCOOP has been designed 
and tested by engineers with 
the practical ‘Know How” 
necessary to produce better 
farm products. 


@ The New Dalglish Grain 
Scoop weighs only 2% 
pounds (usual steel scoop of 
comparable size 6% pounds). 


@ Formed of high strength 
aluminum alloy —the Dalglish 
Grain Scoop is durable and 
unusually strong. 


See the Dalglish Grain 
Scoop before buying and 
you'll be satisfied with 
no other. 


If your local dealer cannot 
supply you write our Farm 
Products Division 2A for your 
nearest supplier. 








ENGINEERED PRODUCTS 











J.M. DALGLISH & CO. 


41-71) W. FILLMORE AVENUE 





SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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Phosphate Saves Labor 


A LIGHT SPRINKLING of ordinary rock 
phosphate over concrete or wood floors 
in hog pens cuts down on dampness of 
bedding, according to Don Quinn, herds- 
man on Honeggers’ Practical Test Farm, 
Livingston County, Illinois. The rock 
phosphate tends to absorb the moisture, 
and it keeps the bedding drier longer. 
This saves labor in changing of bedding 
and is especially helpful in the winter and 
spring months during periods of high 
humidity.—D. C., Iowa. 


Eggs for Pig Feed 


IN stuDYING the use of waste products 
as feed for pigs, animal-husbandry scien- 
tists at Cornell University have found 
that the pig’s digestive system is ap- 
parently unique when it comes to eating 
raw, incubated eggs. 

For some unknown reason, pigs can 
digest raw egg white much better than 
can dogs, rats, and man, who develop 
diarrhea. (The white rat also develops 
skin lesions.) Pigs on test stayed healthy 
in appearance and were always eager to 
eat the eggs. 

Professor J. P. Willman reports that 
the pigs would eat large quantities of the 
incubated eggs even tho they had access 
to other feeds in a self-feeder. These eggs 
were fed three times daily in a trough. 
The pigs ate a large proportion of the 
shells, and after they had been on the 
feed for some time, they seemed to prefer 
eggs that contained partially developed 
embryos. 

Most of the eggs were those that did 
not hatch after being in the incubator 21 
days—infertiles, dead germs, and eggs 
containing chicks. Further digestion 
trials were made after cooking the eggs, 
but no difference in digestibility was 
noted.—J. S. K., N. Y. 


Further Phenothiazine Tests 


PHENOTHIAZINE is reguiarly used for 
the control of sheep parasites at the 
Dixon Springs Station of the University 
of Illinois, located in the southern part 
of the state. 

In 1944 all the ewes at the station were 
given a drench of one ounce of pheno- 
thiazine in early January and another in 
late April, before they were put on pas- 
ture. Phenothiazine and salt mixtures 
were fed on pasture. One portion of the 
flock received a 1-to-9, phenothiazine- 
salt mixture; a second portion, a 1-to-14 
mixture; and the third group had the 
choice of both these mixtures. 

During a 7-week period the lot re- 
stricted to the 1-to-9 mixture ate an 
average of 0.28 pound of phenothiazine 
and 2.28 pounds of salt per head, while 
those on the 1-to-14 mixture consumed 
0.2 pound of phenothiazine and 2.65 
pounds of salt per head. Thus the pheno- 
thiazine intake was 40 percent greater, 
and the salt intake 16 percent less on the 
1-to-9 mixture than on the 1-to-14 com- 
bination. 

In the case where free access to both 
mixtures was provided, 1,866 sheep and 
lambs consumed 1,029 pounds of the 





1-to-9 mixture and 1,511 pounds of th 
1-to-14 mixture at the same time. [his 
means that the animals ate 114 pound 
of phenothiazine in the 1-to-9 mixtur 
while they ate 108 pounds in the 1-to-14 
combination. In the case of salt. th 
amounts consumed were 915 pounds and 
1,403 pounds for the 1-to-9 and 1-to-14 
mixtures, respectively. 

The lambs in all lots were thrifty 
gained well, and were in good conditio; 
when marketed. Post-mortem examina- 
tions showed that freedom from parasites 
was practically the same for all lots 


C. D. L., Washington, D. C. 


Barnyard Vitamins 


LETTING PIGS HAVE ACCESS to cow ma- 
nure generally pays off in thrifty porkers, 
according to several years of University 
of Wisconsin trials. 

It seems the old idea that pigs salvage 
grain from cow manure didn’t go far 
enough. They do, but they also salvage 
B-complex vitamins—and that’s impor- 
tant if the regular swine ration is low in 
these factors. 

Gus Bohstedt and Robert Grummer, 
animal husbandrymen, recently com- 
pleted trials designed to learn under what 
conditions the barnyard tonic shows to 
good advantage. They revealed that the 
poorer the ration, the more it helps to let 
pigs follow cattle. For example, cow 
manure had a great deal of benefit for 
pigs getting soybean oil meal as the only 
protein supplement and getting no al- 
falfa in their ration. 

Cow manure also improved the efh- 
ciency of gains where tankage was the 
only protein supplement—again with no 
alfalfa in the ration—but here the differ- 
ence was not as marked as on soybean 
oil meal rations. 

In a ration containing 5 percent of 
ground alfalfa, the effect of cow manure 
apparently is borderline, probably de- 
pending on the quality of the alfalfa. In 
a previous trial, cow manure improved 
sucha ration, while in recent experiments 
it made practically no difference. 

It does not seem wise to supply both 
cow manure and such a large amount as 
10 or 15 percem of alfalfa. Pigs gained 
as economically on these rations as on 
any other, but only because alfalfa and 
cow manure are cheap pig feeds. The 
gains were somewhat slower than on 
other rations, probasly because large 
amounts of both alfalfa and manure 
supply too much fiber. 

Several years of Wisconsin findings on 
B-supplements for growing pigs now can 
be reduced to these principles: 

1. When pigs are not on good pasture 
and are not fed dairy products, but de- 
pend on soybean oil meal or tankage for 
protein supplement, they will be thrifter 
and gain both faster and more cheaply 
if they get either cow manure or liberal 
amounts of ground alfalfa hay. There 's 
no advantage in using both unless the 
amount of alfalfa is small. 

2. If alfalfa alone is to pep up a corn- 
soybean oil meal-mineral ration, it had 
better make up 10 to 15 percent of the 
entire ration—which is much more than 
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most farmers now use. Even if 5 percent 
of alfalfa sometimes does about as much 
good as larger amounts, alfalfa is too 
variable in vitamin content to depend on 
so little. Extra alfalfa simply is cheap 
“thrift insurance.”—N. H., Wis. 


Ergot Causes Pig Losses 


ERGOTISM IN SWINE is not so generally 
known, particularly with regard to its 
effects on milk production in brood sows. 
Severe death losses of baby pigs were 
reported from several localities in Mon- 
tana during the spring of 1943. These 
reports indicated that the sows failed to 
produce sufficient milk for the young. In 
several cases ergot was found to con- 
taminate the feed grains. The question 
was raised as to whether ergot barley 
could suppress milk secretion in sows. 

Proof that milk failure in brood sows 
may be caused by ergotized barley is fur- 
nished by experiments conducted at the 
Montana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nine sows were fed rations contain- 
ing from % percent to 1 percent ergot 
luring pregnancy. These sows farrowed 
83 pigs, but only 38 were born alive. 
[hey were small and quite weak. Along 
with this the sows showed almost com- 
plete lack of udder development and, 
in consequence, total milk failure. All 
ff the pigs were dead on the second day. 
In contrast, 12 sows fed sound rations 
free of ergot farrowed large, vigorous 
pigs, averaging 8.8 live pigs per sow. All 
{ these sows showed normal udder de- 
velopment and milk secretion. 

In areas where barley and wheat (and 
rye) are used as feed grains, it is wise to 
make cértain that they are free from 
ergot before feeding to pregnant sows. 
Grains containing moderate amounts of 
ergot can be used by mixing with clean 


a 


grains for market pigs.—A. W. N. 


Boosting Winter Growth of Pigs 


AN EFFECTIVE MEANS Of stimulating the 
winter-growth rate of pigs is to add small 
amounts of irradiated yeast to the ration, 
according to the results of experiments 
by Bohstedt, Grummer, and Ross at the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
uon last winter. 

In these tests, irradiated yeast (to sup- 
ply Vitamin D) and cow manure (to 
supply the B vitamins), irradiated yeast 
alone, and cow manure alone were com- 
pared as vitamin supplements to the 
standard Wisconsin wartime ration of 
yellow corn, soybean oil meal, and 5 
percent, ground alfalfa hay for growing 
pigs. During the tests the pigs were all 
allowed to run outdoors at will, to take 
advantage of any sunshine available. 

rhe most rapid and economical gains 
were made by the pigs receiving a sup- 
plement of as little as 4 ounces of irradi- 
ated yeast to the ton of feed and having 
access to fresh cow manure. These pigs 
averaged a daily gain of 1.51 pounds per 
head on a feed requirement of only 375 
pounds per 100 pounds of gain. Next- 
best results were obtained when irradi- 
ated yeast alone was used as the vitamin 
supplement in the ration. The ration 
with irradiated yeast produced slightly 
more rapid and economical gains than 
did that containing only fresh cow ma- 
lure as the vitamin supplement. 

It is to be noted that the beneficial 
llects of the very small amounts of ir- 
tadiated yeast were obtained with pigs 
laving free access to winter sunlight. 
inlight is recognized as an excel- 


irce of [ Turn to page 142 
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TERE MRR IRE “RRR: 


Now, that amazing insect killer 
DDT is available for farm use 
at an amazingly low cost. 
Pestroy is a 25% concentrated 
DDT solution. Just mix Pestroy 
with four parts of water to get 
a ready-to-use 5% DDT solu- 
tion, the recognized strength 
for maximum killing efficiency. 


ONE GALLON OF 


PESTROY cos:s 
g 4% Snremen 
OF 5% DDT SOLUTION 


Your Cost ¢ 


ready PER 
GAL 


MIX with WATER! 
4 parts of water to 
one part of Pestroy 
makes 5 parts of 
insect killer. 


BRUSH IT! 
Brush on walls, 
screens, floors. One 
gallon when diluted 
covers 4800 Sq. Ft. 


NY KILLS 








Made By THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
orem Pt fe aan ae - * nasty 


nse ree 


iad Vagos an ees ea ‘Peep 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 

ACME WHITE LEAD AND 
COLOR WORKS 
Detroit, Mich. 


W. W. LAWRENCE & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THE LOWE BROTHERS CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MARTIN-SENOUR CO. 
Chicago, IIlinois 





SPRAY IT! USEAS DIP! 
Use any common Mix 7 pints Pestroy 
farm sprayer with | with 100 gal.of water 
coarse spray. Non- for cattle dip. For 
fafinmmenbic in control of horn flies. 


ready-to-use form.  ©0st per gallon 5¢. 








Flies, Ants, Mosquitoes, 
Silver Fish, Roaches, Fleas, 
Gnats, Bedbugs, Wasps, 
Moths, Crickets. 
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ROGERS 
PAINT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Detroit, Michigan 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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HINMAN 

is a Low-Vacuum Milker! 
@ Proved HINMAN Low- 
Vacuum speed with safety... 
proved HINMAN Low-Vacuum 
method of gently taking all the 
milk. Now faster, cleaner, 
easier— with the amazing 
“JIFFY” MILKER! 


@ A few of its new features: Quick 
easy pouring. New full-floating claw 
permits full freedom of teat cups on all 
types of udders . helps develop 
square udders. Visible milk speed in- 
dication enables operator to see at a 
glance how fast the cow is milking. 
Newly improved pulsator meets today’s 
demand for speed milking. 


Ask Your Dealer TODAY 


| or write for literature. 





Also the famous 


HINMAN 
STANDARD 


@ Proved in use for more 
than eight years! This fa- 
mous HINMAN STAND- 
ARD has pointed the way 
to profitable operation 
with short or expensive 
help for countless owners of America’s 
leading Dairy herds. Because it's a 
HINMAN, it's a LOW-VACUUM Milker! 


HINMAN 
Wdking THachine Co., Ine. 


ONEIDA, N. Y 
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Livestock 
[From page 147] 


Vitamin D for livestock, these results in- 
dicate that winter sunlight may not al- 
ways be sufficient to prevent some of the 
effects of Vitamin D deficiency, the in- 
vestigators point out. Certainly the small 
amounts of irradiated yeast included in 
the ration were effective in stimulating 
winter growth of the pigs in these tests. 
Such small quantities proved to be so 
effective that the use of this rather ex- 
pensive supplement in the ration proved 
in the long run to be very economical. 


—T. H. B., Md. 
Proteins for Lamb Feeding 
EIGHT YEARS of experimental work 
with lambs fed under feed-lot conditions 
have been conducted at Cornell Uni- 


versity to get information on the value of 


various kinds of protein supplements and 
the amounts needed. 

White-faced ewe and wether lambs 
were used. Those fed in one trial came 
from New Mexico; another lot from 
Colorado; and still others were raised in 
Montana. Rations definitely needing the 
addition of protein concentrates were 
used. Such a ration was made by using 
corn silage as the major portion of the 
roughage and including a full feed of 
shelled corn. 

It was noted that lambs receiving 
only shelled corn and silage seemed to 
crave dry roughage and consumed con- 
siderable amounts of wheat straw when 
the pens were freshly bedded. For this 
reason a smal] amount of mixed hay was 
included. About a quarter-ounce of 
ground limestone was also fed in the 
ration, and the lambs had free access to 
salt. The various protein supplements 
were fed in addition to this basal ration 
as outlined above. 

For three consecutive years, experi- 
ments were conducted to determine the 
value of linseed meal, soybean oil meal, 
whole soybeans, and corn gluten meal as 
protein supplements. Enough of each 
supplement was fed to furnish the same 
amount of protein per lamb during these 
interesting tests. 

An average of the three tests shows the 
gains made by the four lots were very 
similar, with practically no difference in 
average appraised value per hundred- 
weight of the finished lambs. Lambs fed 
linseed meal, however, were much easier 
to feed than lambs fed the other protein 
concentrates. 

During four experiments, linseed meal, 
distillers’ corn dried grains, and brewers’ 
dried grains were compared. Lambs fed 
linseed meal averaged slightly faster 
gains. Feed cost per 100 pounds of gain 
and the net return per lamb were also 
in favor of linseed meal-fed lambs, but 
the differences were small. ‘The brewers’ 
and distillers’ dried grains did give satis- 
factory results. Which of the three to use 
in farm operations would depend on rel- 
ative prices of the supplements. 

During the winter lamb-feeding season 
of 1945, distillers’ wheat dried grains 
were compared with linseed mea]. From 
this one comparison only, lambs fed the 
linseed meal ration gained somewhat 
more rapidly and were fatter at the end 
than lambs in the other lot. 

Standard wheat middlings, fed to one 
lot of 22 lambs, proved to be a palatable 
feed when fed at the rate of one-third 
pound per head daily. Four of the 10 


























































wethers in the lot, however, developed 
urinary salculi, or “‘water belly.” \ 
other lambs developed this conditio: 

For four consecutive years, one | 
lambs was fed enough urea to supp! 
same amount of nitrogen as a similar | 
fed linseed meal. In all trials the lot f 
urea was difficult to keep on feed ; 
results were less satisfactory. In oue tria 
the lambs fed urea did no better tha 
lambs fed on the basal ration wit! 
protein supplement. Use of urea as a sub. 
stitute for two-thirds of the linseed 
failed to bring any great improv 
in the flock. 

Linseed meal was fed at three rates 
five consecutive years to determin 
amount of protein needed for fatte: 
lambs. During the last two years of t 
test, other lots of lambs were fed the bas: 
ration with no linseed meal added, th 
basal ration containing about 8 pet 
of the total protein. 

The following conclusions are dra 
from the five years of work as carried 
at Cornell: 

1. Satisfactory growth and fattening 
of Western feeder lambs can be obtained 
from rations containing between 10 and 
101% percent total protein when shelled 
corn is the grain fed and when corn silag 
serves as the chief roughage. Rations con- 
taining a higher percent of protein did 
not bring about a significant improve- 
ment in feed-lot performance, but, due 
to the larger amount of linseed meal, did 
increase slightly the cost per 100 pounds 
of gain. 

2. Use of a ration containing less pro- 
tein resulted in lower rates of gain and 
higher feed costs. 

3. All in all, the results showed t 
when average-quality, shelled corn and 
corn silage are full-fed, the ration for fat- 
tening lambs should include from \% to 
14 of a pound of linseed meal per head 
daily. 

4. Any of the following feeds will make 
a satisfactory protein supplement: Lin- 
seed meal, soybean oil meal, whole soy- 
beans, corn gluten meal, distillers’ cor 
dried grains, distillers’ wheat dried 
grains, and brewers’ dried grains. Stand- 
ard wheat middlings should be fed with 
caution. Urea was found of little value 
when fed as a substitute for the linseed 
meal needed to balance the basal ratio 
of the test flocks.—J. S. K., N. Y. 
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**Worst cases of bloat 
1 ever had, Doc!” 
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John Deere Sights 
Were Set High 


In Designing New farm Equipment 


ALL during the war, the experimental 
departments in John Deere factories 
continued, without interruption, their 
development of new and improved 
machines. 

Sights were set high . . . designers aimed at new 
and practical ways of making farm life easier, more 
profitable. And shortly, the farmers of America will 
see a parade of great equipment that will prove their 

aim was true... equipment 
matched to the 109-year-old 
John Deere tradition of 





quality manufacture—more 
value for the dollar invested. 

Revolutionary is the new hydraulic power-control 
on John Deere tractors. A touch of the hand actuates 
a rock-shaft for integral equipment or a cylinder on 
drawn and power-driven ma- 
chines—lifting, lowering, and 
maintaining them in any de- 
sired working position. It 
truly introduces the lever-less 





age in implement design. 

Outstanding are new one-man Kwik-Tatch de- 
vices for cultivators, bedders, plows, and other 
integral equipment . . . time-savers that mean more 
hours in the field, less knuckie-scraping in the 
change-overs—one man does 
the trick. 

There will be a new tractor 
for the small farm with out- 
standing new features that put 
it far ahead of the field. 

An important new machine is the John Deere 
Automatic Hay Baler, destined to cut baling costs to 
rock bottom. One man, instead of three or four, 
does the job. It’s the only baler of its type that feeds 
the windrow directly into the baling chamber and 








ties with wire. 
New and improved harvest- 


ing machines include a new 





self-propelled 12-foot com- 
bine and many new features on the famous John 
Deere No. 12-A. Lighter-weight, faster-working 
corn pickers will shorten and lighten the corn 
harvesting job. A new, really 
portable elevator not only 


handles corn, but baled hay as 





well. A simple new grain mover 

that will replace old-style small grain elevators, 
Beet growers are enthusiastic about the new John 
Deere harvesters and loaders already in the field in 
small quantity. Potato growers will welcome the 
new double level-bed digger— 


a new, more practical two-row 





machine. The new cotton har- 
vester is a major contribution © “////j \ WS2 
toward cost-reduction in the growing of cotton, 

New integral one- and two-bottom plows...a 
new two-bottom truss-frame plow ...a new disk 
plow ...a new land-leveller . . . a six-inch ham- 
mermill for small power ...a low-cost, front-end 
manure loader...a plow-sole fertilizing attach- 
ment ... new low-down, rub- 
ber-tired grain drills ...an 
integral field cultivator—these 
and many other new and im- 
proved John Deere machines will be on their way 
to American farms. 

Manpower and materials will be the only limit- 
ing factors in production during the coming 
months, so keep in touch with 
your John Deere dealer—be 
ready for the new day in farming 
with new equipment from the 
John Deere Full Line. 





John Deere 
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Will wartime milk production levels 
pose a Reconversion problem for the 
Dairy Farmer? 


A stable peacetime dairy economy 
means finding civilian markets for all 
the war-expanded milk and cream 
production. Looking ahead, the Ice 
Cream Industry has adopted a program 
that, in 10 years, will BOOST annual 
Ice Cream production and consump- 
tion from Half-a-Billion Gallons to 
ONE BILLION GALLONS, and 
double its purchases from America’s 
farmers. 


It can be accomplished! The Ice 
Cream Industry, with characteristic 
aggressive action, sound planning and 
careful analysis of consumer trends, 
POINTS THE WAY. 


America’s standard of living, the 
highest in the world, calls for nutri- 
tious and taste-teasing foods. Our 
consumers are educated to the nutri- 
tional value of Ice Cream . . . it’s 
the most appealing, enjoyable and 
popular dairy food. The healthful 
eating habits of our servicemen and 
women are reflected in their annual 
consumption of 36 quarts a year as 
compared to the 11-quart average of 
the civilian. Veterans will continue 
to eat large quantities of Ice Cream 
. .. the civilian wants more, too... 
all Americans are eating more—and 
more—of America’s Favorite Dairy 
Food. 


The Ice Cream Industry’s expanded 
production means an expanded market 
for the dairy farmer. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


BARR BUILDING * WASHINGTON D C 








For successful service by artificial in- 
semination, it is important to have the 
proper timing in relation to the time of 
breeding. Only too frequently the dairy- 
man reports his cows for service when 
there’s relatively little chance for concep- 
tion. If this is done repeatedly, it may be 
the reason for a poor breeding record of 
many cows in the same herd. 

Extensive research by the writer, while 
still at the University of Nebraska, makes 
available considerable information on 
reproduction in dairy cattle that is very 
useful in artificial insemination work and 
in the timing and management of the 
actual process. 


Duration of heat. The writer observed 
132 dairy females to obtain information 
on length of heat period. To approach 
practical conditions that can be found on 
any dairy farm, the herd was observed 
for cows in heat in the morning, at noon, 
and in late afternoon. Once cows were 
detected in heat, they were tested every 
two hours to determine, as closely as pos- 
sible, the end of the heat period. Under 
these conditions the range for time in 
heat was 2 hours for the shortest period, 
and 28 hours for the longest, with an 
average of 17 hours. 

Sixty percent of the females were first 
observed in heat in the forenoon, and 40 
percent in the afternoon. Females first 
observed in heat in the morning averaged 
15% hours for duration of heat, as com- 
pared with 19 hours for females first ob- 
served in heat during the afternoon. The 
latter represents about the normal time 
for the heat period, because females in 
this group were detected soon after the 
start of heat. A cow was considered in 
heat if she was complacent when mounted 
by others. 

It is also interesting to note that nearly 
90 percent of the females were in heat 
between 10 and 24 hours. This tends to 
indicate that the length of heat period is 
fairly well fixed for dairy animals and 
can be so regarded by inseminators. 


Insemination time. An important ques- 
tion confronting all farmers breeding by 
artificial insemination is the time during 
heat at which conception is most likely 
to take place. To get information on this 
question, the writer studied breeding re- 
sults from services at various stages of 
heat, under carefully controlled research 


Get More From 
ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


Put in your call to inseminator at the right 
time. More cows will be settled, and faster 


By George W. Trimberger 


Cornell University 





conditions. In giving the results of this 
study it is convenient to make occasional 
comparisons, by giving the percent of 
cows conceiving from one service. 

As a standard for judging the results, 
it should be remembered that a previous 
article (Successful Farming, February, 
1946) demonstrated that a normal rate 
of conception, based on 20,816 natural 
services to the bull, is 60 percent from the 
first service. Any rate of conception below 
50 percent is too low for successful opera- 
tion of a dairy herd, either by natural 
service or artificial insemination. This 
percentage may prove a good “yard- 
stick” in measuring results. 


First six hours too early. Of the cows 
bred during the first six hours of heat, 
only 44 percent conceived from the first 
service. This is too low for successful 
breeding operations. 

A practical application of this fact in 
artificial insemination is this: a dairy 
farmer reports a cow in heat in the morn- 
ing and then, an hour or two before the 
technician stops at the farm, another cow 
comes into heat. For good breeding re- 
sults, the second cow can be inseminated 
that day. If the cow is still in heat during 
the forenoon of the next day, the farmer 
should call the technician by 10 o’clock 
for another service. 

The technician must anticipate this 
and save some of the semen from the bull 
used for this cow on the preceding day. 
This may involve two stops and services 
for a few cows, a procedure most tech- 
nicians try to avoid. However, in cases 
like that mentioned, it may be well to 
satisfy the farmer and prevent a return 
trip to the farm three weeks later. 


Can be too late. Exceptionally good re- 
sults, well above the 60-percent level, 
were obtained from services given in the 
middle and toward the end of the heat 
period. To determine how late females 
can be inseminated artificially, exper'- 
mental groups were bred 6, 12, 18, 24, 
36, and 48 hours after the end of heat. 
Females bred 6 hours afterward had 4 
conception rate of 62 percent from the 
first service, but only 32 percent con- 
ceived when bred 12 hours after the end 
of heat. 

This is the breaking point. Any serv- 
ices after this are too late and will pro 
duce very unsatisfactory results. 
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Heat has ceased when a cow is no 
longer complacent when mounted by 
others. This is a practical test that can be 
used by any dairy farmer to insure him 
that his cows are bred at the proper time. 


Shedding egg from ovary. To obtain 
a complete story on reproduction in 
dairy cattle, the time of ovulation or 
actual shedding of the egg from the ovary 
was determined by palpation of the 
ovary at two-hour intervals. It was found 
that the egg is always shed after the end 
of heat. For 132 females, the range was 
fom 3 hours for the minimum to 18 
hours for the maximum, with an average 
of 1014 hours after the end of heat had 
been observed. 

Cows were bred before and after ovula- 
tion to determine the rate of conception. 
If service was given before rupture of the 
follicle on the ovary, then 69 percent of 
the females conceived. But only 30 per- 
cent conceived from services between 2 
and 12 hours after ovulation. This is due 
to the fact that the egg lives only a short 
time after it is released. 


Proper timing of insemination. The 
above information was combined by de- 
termining when cows coming in heat in 
the forenoon and in the afternoon ac- 
tually do ovulate. This indicates when 
they can be inseminated with a high de- 
gree of success. The underlying principle 
is that service by artificial insemination 
has to be provided before ovulation or 
rupture of the follicle, if a high rate of 
conception is desired. This is another 
excellent, “‘yardstick”’ rule. 

It was found that for a good rate of 
conception from artificial insemination, 
the females first observed in heat in the 
morning must be bred the same day. 
Those first observed in heat in the after- 
noon are best bred the following day, 
but preferably by the middle of the after- 
noon on the following day. Therefore, 
the farmer in reporting such cows to the 
technician should state that the cow was 
in heat the previous afternoon. 

A word of caution is introduced here. 
Special emphasis should be placed on the 
words ‘“‘first observed,” since, with few 
exceptions, the individuals in heat in the 
forenoon will still be in heat in the after- 
noon. Cows grouped as first observed in 
heat in the afternoon should not have 
been in heat during the morning, and a 
careful check in the morning should 
catch those in heat at that time. If the 
dairyman keeps a heat-expectancy list to 
indicate when an animal is due in heat, it 
will help him detect heat and greatly aid 
in requesting artificial service at the 
proper time. 

rhe results obtained from research 
tend to indicate that the sperm cells from 
the bull live only about 24 to 30 hours in 
the female. The egg from the female lives 
a much shorter period, usually only 
about 6 hours. Ordinarily, 5 or 6 hours 
are required for the sperm cells to travel 
to the Fallopian tubes, where they fertilize 
r unite with the egg from the female. 

Service following a previous calving is 
more likely to result in conception if the 
cow has had one previous heat period 
without service, and if she has been fresh 
at least 50 days before a following service 
is allowed. 

[echnicians who understand the fac- 
‘ors involved in normal reproduction 
and proper timing of the service—and 
who convey this information to farmers— 
invariably get a higher breeding effi- 
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TEXTURE CORRECT 
FOR NEEDED MASSAGE 


Infiamed, caked tissues re- 
quire circulation-restoring 
massage ... and Bag Balm 
is compounded with just the 
STIFFNESS to produce the 
right reaction of nature’s 
own healing process. Bag 
Balm is dependable. 


DAIRY 
ASSO. CO., INC. 
Dept. 13-S, 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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e SS ee 


BACK wv THE 


PRE-WAR 
NG ONC) 3 


Soon dealers will have Bag Balm in the same 
handy metal package you knew for decades 
before the war. But, even if your local dealer 
still has only the wartime package .. . the 
contents is the same dependable Bag Balm. 


GUARD UDDER AND TEATS 


All udder ointments are not alike. Bag Balm has only one function 
- ++ to protect teats and udder and promote quick healing of cuts, 
snags, chaps and injuries; and provide the proper medium for 
beneficial massage of caked bag. Bag Balm is “loaded with 
Lanolin” because this refined oil of sheep’s wool is the best known 
aid to healing of tender tissues. Ask for Bag Balm; insist you get it. 
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_Folding Sawing Machine Co., $-2744 W. 37th Place, Chicage, 32. 





ALONE you saw down 
trees, etc., faster, easier 
than 4 men with 2 cross- 
cut saws. Folds up like 
ety jackknife—easily carried. 
Saves money, time, backaches. Praised by farmers 
since 1883. New low prices. Write for FREE catalog 


-of0 Slatt You it a 
ness 


time. Big assortment. Actual full- 
sized packages sent for own use 
and to show friends and neighbors. 
Take orders. Big profits. Complete 
facts rushed to you. Be first in your 
terrttory. Wrtte today. 
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FOSTER BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. 253, Decatur, Illinois 
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MINERAL FEEDS and CONCENTRATES 
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One sure way to pork profits is to 
have your pigs grow fast, and keep 
them growing to reach market 
weight quickly. 


To aid fast growth, pigs need plenty 
of calcium, phosphorus and Vita- 
min D. Vitamin D helps to convert 
calcium and phosphorusinto strong, 
healthy bone and flesh—helps pigs 
build the sound framework neces- 
sary for rapid meat production. 


That’s why profit-minded farmers 
select their hog rations carefully. 
They know a good feeding program 
can shorten the days between far- 
rowing and finishing off for market. 
And it’s why Fleischmann’s Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast — rich, economical 
source of Vitamin D—is used in so 
many quality hog feeds, concen- 
trates or minerals. 


The next time you buy hog feeds, 
look for the words “Irradiated Dry 
Yeast” on the feed tag. 








GROWTH 





ty of calcium, 
d VITAMIN D 


GROWING CALVES 
NEED 
VITAMIN D, TOO! 


When dropped, a 
calf generally weighs 
under 100 pounds. 
Two years later, as a 
heifer, she usually weighs 750 to 1,000 
pounds or more. To speed the mineral 
assimilation necessary for good body 
growth, keep her on rations containing 
sufficient calcium and phosphorus p/us 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast—to 
provide plenty of Vitamin D. 





$3: 50 POSTPAID 5-P 
—— S PARKA 





If you can’t obtain feeds, concentrates or 
minerals containing Fleischmann’s Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast, see your dealer or send 
$3.50 for the postpaid 5-lb. FIDY package. 
Contains enough Vitamin D for 40 pigs to 
market size and 6 brood sows for one year 
or 6 calves and 8 dairy cows for a year. 


FREE MOVIE —*Rickets in Calves.’ Available 
to County Agents and for farm meetings. Write 
for full particulars. 


FREE BOOKLET -— Send today for your free 
copy of “Vitamin D for Four-Footed Animals at 
Low Cost."’ Address STANDARD BRANDS 
INCORPORATED, Desk SF-3. 
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ciency, The above recommendations 
have been applied and observed in many 
practical associations. Results are always 
in agreement, and indicate the improve. 
ment possible thru proper attention 
this phase of breeding. 

Dairy farmers who conscientiously tn 
to detect heat, and who report their cows 
for service at the proper time, are usual), 
rewarded with a high rate of concept 
Carelessness usually is reflected in a po 
breeding record. 

On many occasions, the writer has ac. 
companied technicians on their routes 
After many examinations of cows, and 
conversations with farmers, it becam: 
clearly evident that too many cows wer 
bred at the wrong time, often when they 
had little chance for conception unde; 
the circumstances. In such cases, 
farmer’s complaint should not be 
artificial insemination, but upon the way 
in which it is administered. 

In one case, the technician was up- 
avoidably delayed and did not get toa 
“p.m.” call until 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon. The farmer was well posted | 
breeding, and was not happy at the lat 
arrival of the technician. Examinatio: 
of the cow showed that the follicle on th 
ovary had ruptured, and therefore th 
service was too late. In such cases, it is 
best for the technician to admit frank! 
that the cow is served too late. Furth 
conversation with this farmer revealed 
that six out of eight first services to his 
cows were successful. 

The preceding recommendations als 
can be given in timetable form for ready 
use by dairy farmers. 
































































Timetable for Best Results in Breeding 
Dairy Cows Artificially 


Heat first | When to 


observed | breed Too late 


In the morning| Thesameday| The next day 


Afternoon or | Forenoon After middle 
evening* next day of afternoon 
next day 





*Cows definitely not in heat in the morning 


Technicians in artificial breeding 
should arrange their daily routes to tak 
advantage of these facts, and thus im- 
prove the service they are giving to thei! 
members. This will help to remove th¢ 
biggest stumbling block in the artificial- 
breeding program. END 
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“What's the matter? You look sort 
of down in the mouth today!” 
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Fat Makes More Milk 


AN INCREASE in the fat content of grain 
mixtures fed to dairy cows results in an 
increased production of milk. This has 
been found consistently true, in a series 
of experiments over the past 18 years at 
the Cornell University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

The subject has current importance 
because, before the war, most dairy 
feeds carried about 4 percent fat, but 
under wartime conditions, many of these 
feeds have fallen to 2% percent fat. 
Whether an effort should be made to re- 
turn to prewar levels is the question. 

Che Cornell tests showed that more 4 
percent, fat-corrected milk (to put com- 
parisons on a common basis) was pro- 
duced on a high-fat concentrate mixture 
than a comparable low-fat mixture. Feed- 
ing of higher-fat mixtures, however, did 
not result in more fat in the milk—only 
the yields increased. 

On the basis of these studies, Professor 
J]. K. Loosli of the laboratory of animal 
nutrition at Cornell, reports that 100 
pounds of grain mixture, containing 4 
percent fat, produces as much milk as 
does 104 pounds of asimilar mixture, with 
only 2 percent fat. But the difference can 
be made up by feeding a larger amount of 
the low-fat grain mixture. ‘‘So,”’ he said, 
‘it resolves into an economic question. 

“Tests at Cornell and the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station, as well as the experience 
of dairymen during the war, show that 
good: milk production (if not maximum 
yields) can be had from grain mixtures 
with only 2% percent fat. But a high-fat 
guarantee on the feed tag does mean 
more milk per bag of feed. With an easing 
of the demands for fat, and with a re- 
duction in its market value, it seems likely 
that more fat can be left in dairy feed 
without greatly increasing its price. 
Under these conditions, we would aim 
at having at least 4 percent fat in milk- 
ing rations.” —J. 5. RK. MN. Y. 


lodine Increases Milk, Fat 


INCREASES IN MILK and butterfat pro- 
duction—as well as undesirable stepping- 
up of the pulse rates of dairy cows—are 
reported as results of feeding iodinated 
casein, sold under the trade name of 

protamone.”’ These are results of feeding 
trials, conducted by the Louisiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The purpose 
was to determine whether artificial stim- 
ulation of milk-producing animals would 
adversely affect the animals’ health in 
the hot, humid climate of the Deep South. 
rhis ‘‘shot-in-the-arm” was given two 
Jersey and four Holstein-Friesian cows, 
after pairing them as equally as possible, 
and with due regard to the stage of lac- 
tation, milk yield, and butterfat test. 
Che iodinated casein was fed in doses of 
15 grams daily in two amounts of 7! 
grams each, mixed with a grain ration. 

Che complete mixture was given the 

ws in measured allowances, with re- 
gard to the quantities of milk and fat 
that they produced. Six cows used in the 
experiments were subjected to a “‘re- 
ersal-feeding”’ test, involving eight- and 
seven-week stretches and then a three- 
eek transition period. A parallel ex- 
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ONLY A MEMORY now-—the days 
when you had to take “second choice” 
flashlight batteries—or none! 

For “Eveready” Batteries are back! 
You can buy them. Ask for them 
at your dealer’s. 

The more important your flash- 
light is to you, the more this news 
will mean. For the world’s largest- 
selling flashlight battery has never 
had an equal. 


EVEREAD 


TRADE -MARK 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


SHAPE FOR CORRECT 
HEALING 

Smooth, flexible, ivory-like Bag Balm Teat Dilators 
are shaped to the normal milk-duct contours, hold 
tissues correctly during healing. They will not dis- 
solve, come apart or slip out. CANNOT ABSORB 
PUS INFECTION or snag tender tissues. Fluted 
sides carry in healing ointment in which packed. 
Insist on genuine Bag Balm Dilators; they cost no 
more. 60¢ at stores or from 

Dairy Association Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vermont 


BAG BALM DILATORS’ 












LIGHTER MOMENTS wire 


Eveready Batteries 
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CHANGE THIS... 









































cabbage, cauliflower, and 


delphinium. 


SF-3, AMBLER, PA. 


I Transplantone. 


Enclosed find $1. Please send a 3-oz. can of 





Transplantone helps flower and vegetable 
seedlings to recover fast from the shock 
of being transplanted. This means earlier, 
larger crops of tomatoes; firmer heads on 


lettuce; surer, 


better growth on shrubs and flower seed- 
lings, particularly dahlias, roses and 


3-oz. can (18 teaspoonfuls) $1.00 
For trees and shrubs mix 1 teaspoonful 


with 1 gallon of water. For seedlings mix 
1 teaspoonful with 10 gallons of water. 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR CLIP THIS COUPON 


A Conntompatenets as capt. pena 


i AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 



















i City & State ------------------ 
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Necessary. 


upon by juices of the intestine. 





ROUNDWORM 


(Ascaridia galli) 

Your feed manufacturer can furnish you with a 
deworming mash containing Mash-Nic. For 
easy control of large roundworms (Ascaridia 
galli) feed for 10 consecutive days — repeat as 


ODORLESS —TASTELESS — 


In Mash-Nic the nicotine is locked up until acted 


growing chickens or laying hens — no upset, no 
growth stoppage, no loss in egg production, 
Retains its strength when properly stored — 
may be made up and used as needed. 

Ask your feed dealer for further 
information, or 





STABILIZED 
NICOTINE 


Controls 
LARGE 






ECONOMICAL 


Feed safely to 





















Thousands say “BEST I HA 


SECURITY Remedies Co., 





it does not heal, YOUR MONE ¥ BAG ‘K! Send for it 
NOW. Pound Jar, $2.50. 5-lb. Dairy Size, $7.50. 
25 ib. Jumbo Size, $32.50. Circular Free. 


144 W. 27th St., New York By Bea’ Me 


SWOLLEN UDDERS 


QUICKLY HEALED OR MONEY BACK 


Apply Security Udder Formula at first at of ‘swelling, 
cuts, bruises, caking. May Reeves. 


FECTION! 
R USED!” If 


Dept. SF 3 
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INVENTORS 


Delays 534 dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new RE = wo a aa Finance and Sell Your 
Invention e for prelimin¢ ury information. 
Mc MORROW, SERMAN. & DAVIDSON, atent 
Attorneys, 118-R Atlantic Building, Washington 4, D. C, 


periment employed 12 cows in a con- 
tinuous-feeding trial, these animals being 
fed 1.5 grams of iodinated casein for 
each 100 pounds of live weight. 

The factors of milk and butterfat pro- 


duction, as well as the general health of 


the test cows, were influenced in the fol- 
lowing manner: There were appreciable 
increases in milk production and per- 
centage of butterfat in the reversal-feed- 
ing trial, During the continuous test, high 
butterfat percentages were apparent for 
the first six weeks, and increased milk 
production for the first five weeks. After 
that, however, the groups of feed-con- 
trolled cows averaged higher in milk pro- 
duction and fat percentage. The pulse 
rates of the animals stepped up, un- 
desirably so, as much as 10 and 13 beats 
a minute, respectively, during the re- 
versal- and continuous-feeding experi- 
ments. Three Holstein cows suffered 
undue body-weight losses of 98, 106, and 
154 pounds during the reversal-feeding 
experiment. Body-weight losses averaged 
32 pounds for the first eight weeks. 

On the other hand, cows in the con- 
trolled-experiment group put on an av- 
erage of 36 pounds of flesh during the 
two months of the continuous-feeding 
trial. Body temperatures of the cows 
seemed to keep in step with the atmos- 
pheric degrees of heat and cold; that is, 
cows eating iodine registered higher body 
temperatures and reacted with a greater 
degree of sensitivity to atmospheric tem- 
peratures than did the control group. 

The conductors of these experiments— 
ProfessorsD. M. Seath, Cecil Branton, 
and A. H. Grath—in analyzing the rea- 
sons for these results, advanced an in- 
teresting possibility. They believe that 
depletion of body reserves was respons- 
ible for the rapid decline of milk produc- 
tion after the sixth week, in the cows fed 
iodine in the continuous-feeding trial. 
Yet, they point out, the body weights re- 
mained constant following losses noted 
during the first two months. Another 
logical explanation is that the rate of 
iodine feeding was sufficiently heavy to 
produce an increase in milk and butter- 
fat during the forepart of the experimen- 
tal period, when warm weather pre- 
vailed. During the latter, cooler part of 
the feeding trial, however, the iodine fed 
was not enough to sustain the artificially 
stimulated yields. 

The conclusion of the Louisiana dairy 
scientists is, “Results from these two trials 
suggest that feeding of iodinated casein is 
highly questionable.”—S. R. W. 
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“Come from mail order house. 
Call ‘um shoe pockets!" 

















SWEAR YOUR OWN SHEEP 
with STEWART fomous 


SHEARMASTER 









Get 10% more wool from same sheep or goats with th: 
fast, easy-to-use Shearmaster. Removes fleece fro: 
sheep i in a few minutes. No second cuts. Long fibre woo! 
grades better—brings more money. Saves time and 
work. Powerful motor is right inside the special EASY 
GRIP handle. Professional type Tension Control. Rug- 
gcd. built-in durability. Shearmaster, complete with 
combs and 4 outta, 6 only $26.95 at your dealer's. 
Slightly hi her west of Denver. Write for new Stewart 
bulletin, “Harvesting the Farm Flock Wool Crop,” and 
free catalog of Stewart hand-power and electric Clip- 
ping and Shearing Machines. Made and guaranteed by 
hicago Flexible’ Shaft Company, Dept. 95, 5600 
West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, *Tilinois. 
Over Half a Century Making Quality Products 











lease 

you, our Money k! 

Caos of oo B.A leather, spec- 

fally with t cushions 
to a. - Petit “bone joints, 

poses te er ree weet 


ress Air-Cooled. ‘Comic rtable, even in t tight-fit fttin 
or e _ 
Shy a ~~ them. “I wouldn’t take 


$1. 
SEND NO MONEY | 24 nly pame, adres, 
lus few cents Mone oem if 
men lp me iow cen s postage. Maney b you are 
ARCH HEELER GO. Dept. 801, Fodayt Bluffs, Iowa 









FULL SIZE PACKACES 


; FOOD tse FREE 
Nicaia 2 = FOB FACTORY 


‘ mt box of full size Blair 
. and Household 
ee will be sent to 
an ambitious man or 
woman in your town. We 
give them to you. Just say 
you want to be a money making 
Blair Dealer. Show samples- 
= eeaged a + this line of — 250 high quality, guaranteed 
ied in iEY Weis ‘a 
rite us today! Let us send you this 
SEND NO NO MONEY Assortment of Products so you 
ean test them in your tt and learn how easy it is to make 
money cquolying yh —s neighbors. Act NOW—Send for 
the Big Assortment 10 
BLAIR of Virginia, ot Yin- BG, Lynchburg, Ve. 


and Peppy ‘Pal 
SHAW cicon TRACTORS 


@® 1to9 H.P. Circulars on re- 
quest. Building more now 
—wWe supply repairs for all 
SHAW Tractors Bold in our 42 
years in business. 
BUILD YOUR OWN RIDING 
TRACTOR—“WAR HORSE” 
using old auto parts, powered 
by 2 H.P. or larger air-cooled 
engine; or ore type Garden 
Tractor 4% to 3 P. or convert 
truck or auto into Farm Tractor. = 
Each with steel or rubber tires; 
will plow, cultivate. 
Plansfor building,infew 
a ony one of above, 
aid for $1 .00(state 
whic wanted) or all 3 
or $2.00. Money Back 
Searadest 
SHAW MFG. CO. 







































% Wilt-resistant! Red, White, Biue 

Pink, Purple--al5e-pkt. of seeds of 5 

3 each color, al all 5 Pkts. for 10c. Send g 
dime today! Maule’s Seed Book free. 

mn. Horny Mente, 242 Maule Bidg.,Phila.32,P2. 

(in the west) 242 Maule Bidg., Clinton, lowa 
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Cows Can’t 
Pull Hay Here 


FrepInc baled hay is a common 
practice in Kansas. The greatest diffi- 
culty with baled hay is to have a rack 
from which cows cannot pull the hay. 
Arthur Jensen has solved the problem 
with the feed rack below. Hay loosened 
from the bales is put in the “trough’’; and 
hinged, slotted lids (one shown upright) 
are buttoned down over it. This rack not 
only holds the hay but is easily moved 
from place to place.—J. W. Linn. 








Hay Feed Rack— 
on Wheels! 


A PORTABLE, hay-feed rack mounted 
on wheels is used by Glen Martin, Wright 
County, Iowa. The frame of this feed 
rack is sturdily built of 2 x 6 lumber 
bolted securely in place. This frame is 
further strengthened by a pair of 2 x 6 
center cross braces, each in turn firmly 
bolted to a pair of 2 x 6 uprights. 

For the floor, Martin used 1-inch lum- 
ber with a 2 x 6 board on each side to 
keep at a minimum the amount of loose 
hay tramped by the cattle. The rest of 
the bunk is built with 2 x 4’s. Stringers 
are 4 x 6’s and are 24’ long. 

The entire hay-feed rack is mounted 
on a set of steel wagon wheels no longer 
used by Martin. The wheels give him a 
portable hay-feed rack that can be 
pulled up to a haystack in the field, 
backed up near the haymow door, or 
moved to another yard at any time. 

Martin says that one of the big ad- 
vantages of this portable feed rack is the 
way it helps to keep down mud and ma- 
nure holes around the feed lots. As soon 
as some manure or mud begins to ac- 
cumulate, he gets out the tractor and 
moves the rack toa clean spot.—F. A. K. 
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e Mr. Bartlett’s economical dairy barn 
has Johns-Manville fireproof Asbestos 
Shingles on the roof and side-walls and 
J-M Rock Wool Insulation. Easy-to- 
clean walls and ceilings are of Asbestos 
Flexboard. Made of asbestos and 
cement, Flexboard is easy to maintain. 








Writes Frank A. Bartlett of 
Leverett, Mass. 


“It needs no paint or maintenance. We 
hose it down two or three times a year 
and that’s all there is to it. 


- “NOTHING EQUALS FLEXBOARD 
FOR LINING DAIRY BARNS” 


FOR COMPLETE FACTS about J-M Flexboard, 
get the profitable 64-page “‘Farm Idea 
Book.”’ Tells all about insulation, ventila- 
tion, etc. Send 10¢ for your copy. 





“Naturally Flexboard meets all sani- 
tary requirements and makes a wonderful 
impression on visiting customers. The fact 
that it is rodent-proof, rot-proof and fire- 
proof makes it ideal for use on a farm. I 
heartily recommend it.”’ 

ECONOMICAL— Flexboard is surprisingly in- 
expensive. Easily worked with ordinary tools. 
Comes in large sheets 4 x 8’. 







Combine with the 
Gunes Windeow Rich Uy! 


X . 

Innes picks up your windrow most e iciently, 
gives you the least trouble! The only pick-up 
with patented “stiff finger” that gets all the 
heads. Exclusive piston action picks windrow 
up clean. Innes fits any combine. 

Plan wow for 

LESS WORK, MORE PROFIT 
Less work because Innes will not wrap or clog. 
30 to 40% lighter, it can be attached by one 
man in a few minutes. More profit because it 
gets the entire harvest in quickly and easily 
yet costs little. 


Sue gous dealer, ot write 


Renee camer hc OME PCI 
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EXTRA HAND 
for your Haying 


IRELAND Farm HOIST 
Saves half your time 


Replaces tractor or team for 
unloading. 2 H. P. motor or § 
tractor pulley lifts up to 4% 
ton 40 feet per minute. Lim 
ited production ... order now 
See your DEALER or write for 
full information. 


BENNETT-IRELAND 




















346 New Street + Norwich, N. Y. 


Mail Coupon Today! a 


Johns-Manville, Department SF-3 
22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose 10¢ for ‘“‘Farm Idea Book.” 


Name 





Street or R.F.D. 





Town 
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STORE AND DRY SOFT CORN 
Elevate shelled and Threshed Grains with LIBERTY 
GRAIN BLOWER—The Multi-purpose machine. 
Made to serve and save. Write today. Prompt ship- 
ments, LINK MFG. COMPANY, FARGO, N. D. 








Ta-Pat-Co is the Collar Pad 
you want to keep the shoul- 
ders of your horses and mules 
in fine working condition. 


The RED HOOKS —rust-proofed to give longer 
wear —hold the soft, quilted pad smoothly and 
firmly in place, to protect shoulders and prevent 
collar from choking your horse when he’s 
pulling hard. Give your horses and mules this 
friendly low cost protection— 
they'll do better work. 


Ask your dealer for 
Ta-pat-co 


THE COLLAR PAD WITH 
RUST-PROOFED RED HOOKS 


2-way 
PROTECTION 





THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 
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Relieve 


keep horse at work... 


The best way to keep bruises, strains, 
swellings from causing expensive “‘lay- 
ups” is to attend to them right away 
with Absorbine. 

A stand-by for over 50 years, Absorbine 
is used by many leading veterinarians to 
help prevent such congestive troubles from 
becoming permanent.afflictions. 

Absorbine rubbed on swelling relieves 
the soreness. By speeding blood flow to 
injury it helps carry off congestion. Usually 
swelling is relieved in a few hours! 

Absorbine costs only $2.50 for a long- 
lasting bottle. When Absorbine works to 
clear up injury, as it has on many others, 
you'll agree Absorbine is worth many 
times its cost. At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine 






In One Simple 
Easy Operation 








grass, dandelions, spike grass and w 


once for guarantee information and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
_1160 KEELER BLDG., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


DAIRYMAN INVENTS 2- PIECE 


TEAT CUP! 












Cleaning 
Brush now IN- 
CLUDED with 
cups if you 
hurry! 





Write now! 


R. E MAES, 136-8 BEAR CREEK FARM, MARSHALL, MICH. 


po FALSE TEETH 
Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, hold false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip or 
rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
FASTEETH is ‘alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Checks “plate odor’ (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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| MonTAMowER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft 
now mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, and 
sealed ball bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 
8% Ibs. of live precision made mechanism that first 
gathers, then cuts smoothly a clean 16” swath through 
No noise or 
clatter. As modern and efficient as your electric razor. 
Cuts right up to walls, fences, trees or posts; leaves no 
fringes to be trimmed by hand. Cutters are self- 
sharpening. Built to last many years. Many thousands 
im use. Sold direct from factory. Costs little. Write at 


Thousands of my patented, 2-piece 
cups now used on progressive farms 
to produce cleaner milk up to 25% 
faster and with 50% less cleaning 
time! Just 2 parts to clean, 1-piece 
inflation, 1-piece lifetime shell. NO 
threads, rings, gadgets—no tools 
needed. Especially made for De 
Laval, McCormick-Deering, Sears, 
Empire, Universal, similar milkers. Try at my risk. 
Investigate. Send a post-card today for details of 
my guaranteed Money Back 30 Day Milking Trial, 
Free revealing Cup Circular. State name of machine. 
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ovary of the unbred cow, but when preg- 
nancy occurs it (yellow bodies) assumes 
new and increased duties which are 
maintained until calving has been com- 
pleted. If this structure becomes persist- 
ent, as occasionally happens, it may in- 
terfere with the normal rhythm of the 
heat cycle, and at times even prevent 
both heat and ovulation for varying 
periods of time. 


Hanp removal of the gland, which calls 
for veterinary assistance, will be followed 
by heat and by the escape of an egg within 
a few days. This is the only known way 
by which the veterinarian can successful- 
ly bring cows into heat, and which will be 
followed within a few days by ovulation 
or the release of an egg. 

The operation in some respects is more 
or less of a minor nature; however, it 
must be carefully performed, because 
there are some very serious pitfalls. As 
an example, the veterinarian who con- 
templates removing the small gland to 
bring a cow into heat will not do so if 
the animal has been on a diet consisting 
largely of sweet clover. The reason for 
this is that sweet clover, when eaten in 
considerable quantities, destroys the 
clotting power of the blood. In an opera- 
tion, such a cow may die as a result of 
uncontrollable hemorrhage. Further- 
more, the veterinarian will not operate if 
there is any possibility of the patient 
being in calf. 


Recent experiments at the University 
of Minnesota and elsewhere show that 
silent heat may be overcome by giving 
certain hormones, especially diethyl- 
stilbestrol (commonly known as stilbes- 
trol). This is a powerful synthetic estrogen 
which, when injected into open heifers 
and cows, will bring about symptoms of 
heat, but it does not bring about the 
escape of the egg. Therefore, if animals 
such as those described above were bred 
immediately, or at the time when symp- 
toms of heat were first observed, they 
would not settle. 

If the stimulation produced by the 
stilbestrol is successful in bringing about 
signs of heat, then it is quite likely that, 
when the rhythm of the heat cycle is 
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Pointers on Shy-Breeding Cattle 


again established, ovulation will ac. 
company these various changes. Stil- 


bestrol may be used in the treatment of 


silent heat if handled properly and 
carefully. 

In addition to being a very powerful 
stimulant to the reproductive organs, 
stilbestrol has a very pronounced eff 
upon udder development of the young 
heifer. Therefore, a small percentage of 
sterile heifers which have never been 
with calf may be brought into successful 
milk flow as a result of stimulation by this 
estrogenic hormone. 


ly USING stilbestrol, one must make 
certain whether the animal is, or is not, 
with calf. This precaution is taken be- 
cause of the fact that the drug may ac- 
tually produce an abortion, especially 
when injected into heifers or cows that 
are in the early stages of pregnancy. 

Science has shown that in experimental 
trials, true estrogen (such as comes from 
the various reproductive organs), when 
injected into the animal’s body, not only 
establishes heat but has a_ healthful 
effect upon normal ovulation. If this 
proves to be a practical procedure, then 
we predict that this type of treatment 
will likely replace the use of stilbestrol 

The use of stilbestrol for bringing shy- 
breeding heifers as above described into 
economical milk production is not gen- 
erally to be recommended. Stilbestrol 
has a very limited place in the handling 
of the shy-breeding problems. It is to be 
regarded merely as an added helper for 
the handling of this problem, and it car 
be used properly only after the true cause 
of the shy-breeding condition has been 
determined. 

It has long been known that tempo- 
rary—and sometimes permanent—in- 
fertility or failure to breed is an im- 
portant characteristic of brucellosis 
(Bang’s disease). Bang’s-free herds have 
a much higher breeding efficiency than 
diseased ones. 

Heifers and cows infected with Bang’s 
disease often abort or lose their calves, 
and in a majority of these animals the 
disaster occurs between the fifth and 
seventh months of the gestation period 
Very frequently the [Turn to page 152 
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“How's the new furnace working?” 











“| don't know what's the matter 
with me lately—I'm so jumpy!” 
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“SONNY” FEEDS THE 
MILK AND OIL NOW 


Since were using 
Borden’s Ration-ayd 








Get those old-fashioned Milk 
and Fish results this modern, 
dry, easy-to-feed way 


Those good results you have learned to expect when you add 
feeding-milk and fish-oil products to your regular poultry rations 
can now be yours at about half the cost and with none of the 
mess and bother of handling or mixing liquids. Borden’s Ration- 
ayd supplies essential vitamins and other val- 
uable nutrients from milk and fish in a clean, 


200 chicks for 8 weeks. Only 3 tablespoons a 
dry, easy-to-feed form. ‘ 


day meets the needs of 100 layers. 
Concentrated — Costs less than 2c a day per 100 See your feed dealer for Ration-cyd 


chicks — less than 5¢ per da er 100 layers ; . 7 ‘ x . 
P ye ” Don’t wait. Get a supply of Borden’s Ration- 


In developing Ration-ayd, Borden scientists ayd today from your feed dealer and provide 
found a method of concentrating the “Good” that extra nutritional lift that will do your 
of Milk and Fish into a dry form, so potent in _ chicks or hens so much good. It’s as easy to use 
nutritional value, that a 5 Ib. bag supplies the —_as sugaring your oatmeal—just a few spoonsful 


milk and fish-oil a day added to the regular mash, according to 





requirements of the age and number of your birds. 


Write for more information and the name 
of your nearby Ration-ayd dealer today. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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FOX MA. a Must? / 


FOR THE FARM OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


HE FOX takes the 
backaches out of the 
farmer’s three toughest 
hand labor jobs: Haying, 
Forage Harvesting, and Silo 
Filling. Only with the FOX 
are these three jobs prop- 
erly mechanized. 

















With. the FOX Pick-Up Hay Cutter and 

Silage Harvester 

—one man can pick up, chop and load, 
ready for the mow or stack, 2 tons of 
dry hay in 12 minutes. 

—you can mow, chop and load, in one 
operation, over 200 tons of grass silage 
a day. 

—cut corn of any height, chop it into 

silage and load it into wagons, ready 

for the silo, all in one operation. 





The FOX is built by the Pioneers of Modern 


Forage Harvesting. WRITE US—we will 


‘FCX:— = 


4 
FORAGE ) 
HARVESTER 





be glad to tell you all about this marvelous 
machine. 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR COMPANY 


Pioneers of Modern Forage Harvesting 


1636 N. Rankin Street 


APPLETON FEX WISCONSIN 









BETTER HOUSING OF 
FARM STOCK PAYS! 
% Don’t stort building or re- 
modeling before you get facts 
on Clay's proven plens and 
money-making equipment. 
Write TODAY for real fects 
cbout—(1) more production 
(2) quicker growth (3) more 
profits from healthier cows, 
chickens and hogs. 


New Free Catalogs 
Check below and moil with 
address in margin. 

C) DAIRY BARN 

L) HOG HOUSE 

() POULTRY HOUSE 

() HORSE STABLE 

0 VENTILATION 

() | Am Planning to 
Build This Spring. 


CLAY EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


346 R y 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
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NEED HELP a oun GARDEN? 


“Productive Vegetable Growing”’ 
by J. W. Lioyd. 
This book is a long recognized authori- 
tative text of vegetable growing, revised 
and brought up to date in the light of 
recent developments in this field. Illus- 
trated. Contains 334 pages. Only $3.50. 
Order from Dept. 1803 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING DES MOINES 3, IOWA 
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LIVEN UP YOUR LIVING ROOM! 


You can turn drab rooms into gay ones, 
tired rooms into those alive with color 
and new ideas. Read 
“MAKE YOUR OWN CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES” 
40-page book for only 12 cents 
Order from 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Dept. 2503, Des Moines 3, la. 











_, Dletewect. with FIRE! 


@AEROIL TORCH 


+ Great for garden spraying, whitewash, 
cold water paints, disinfectants. Save 
labor with this tool of 99 uses. Thaw 
water pipes, split giant rocks. Destroy 
parasites, green weeds, seeds and all, 
instantly. Endorsed by leading 
Agriculturists the world over 


300,000 USERS 







G peice with 4 gal. corrugated Tank, Burner and Hose 


ress collect. 5 gal. $27.25. Spray attachment $3.50. 


fa late shipment, Descriptive literature FREE 


SINE EQUIPMENT, SGA, Quakertown, Pa. 











Pointers on Shy- 
Breeding Cattle 


[From page 150) 


afterbirth will be retained. As a result 
germs that are capable of putrefaction o; 
decay will attack the unexpelled mem. 
branes. The secondary invading gerins 
aggravate the existing inflammation and 
in so doing, produce more or less damag: 
to the lining of the uterus as well as en- 
danger the well-being of the animal 

Animals that fail to expel the after- 
birth promptly will drop in milk produ 
tion and lose flesh. A high percentage of 
such animals will have difficulty in agai; 
getting with calf, and a few becom 
permanently nonbreeders. 


Retention of the afterbirth, regard 
less of cause, is to be regarded as a fore- 
runner of infertility or sterility. Animals 
affected with retained fetal membranes 
must be regarded as diseased animals, 
and treatment should be attempted « 
by a veterinarian. The affected animals 
should be kept separate from the rest of 
the herd until all membranes have bee: 
expelled and there are no further dis- 
charges from the external genital organs 

Many people do not appreciate fully 
the significance of the failure of a cow t 
clean. The situation is a very serious one 
Animals affected in this manner may 
have trouble not only in again getting 
with calf, but many of them will be- 
come economically unsound insofar as 
milk production is concerned. And many 
will die as a result of the absorption o 
the products formed by bacteria. 

We do not wish to make our readers 
think that Bang’s disease is the only 
cause of retention of the fetal membranes. 
We do wish, however, to convey the 
information that failure to clean, in 
almost every instance, is due to the 
presence of bacteria which are not nor- 
mal inhabitants of the fetal fluid of the 
healthy, pregnant cow—also that the 
germ most likely to be concerned is th 
Bang’s germ. Therefore, Bang’s-fre 
herds, from the standpoint of production 
and reproduction, perform more eco- 
nomically than Bang’s-infected herds. 


We URGE alli breeders of cattle to free 
their herds of Bang’s disease. One of th 
reasons for giving this advice is that we 
know that this disease is a very important 
cause of shy breeding or sterility. 

Another important, infectious disease 
which produces infertility is trichomon- 
iasis. It involves only the reproductive 
organs and, insofar as we know, spreads 
from animal to animal during the act o! 
breeding. The germ is capable of causing 
early abortions, inflamr-ation of various 
parts of the reproductive organs, and 
infertility. The bull is less susceptible 
than the cow; but, once this organism 1s 
well established in the male, recovery 1s 
very slow, and the affected animal may 
become a permanent carrier of the germ 

Not infrequently it is advisable to sell 
infected bulls for slaughter and to dis 
continue temporarily all breeding op- 
erations. We might add that, in the cas¢ 
of trichomoniasis, artificial breeding ' 
often employed as a remedial agent. 

It is hoped that the reader will readily 
see that the problem of infertility 1s 4 
most complex one, and that there ar 
many causes. The read=r will also gait 
the impression that it is advisable 
determine first the reason for the condi 
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tion before attempting to apply various 
remedies. 

A very important step is to have all 
supposedly shy-breeding or nonbreeding 
cows examined to see whether they are 
in calf before they are sold for slaughter. 
A good many so-called barren cows are 
found to be in calf when butchered. 

Some animals will continue to show 
signs of heat long after they are in calf. 
If such animals are not examined, it is 
quite likely that they will be considered 
as not being in calf, for, after all, one of 
the chief reasons for believing that an 
animal has been successfully bred is the 
ending of the heat cycle. 

In the control of infertility it should be 
kept in mind that treatment should be 
mainly that of prevention. Successful 
medication can be accomplished only 
after having first-determined the true 
cause. Upon the first evidence of an 
attack of breeding troubles in your herd, 
consult your veterinarian. 


THERE are no known drugs or combi- 
nation of drugs that can be given in the 
feed or by way of mouth that will correct 
all problems of shy breeding. Some 
animals will be found to be shy breeders 
because of an anatomical defect such as 
observed in the freemartin heifer or as 
occasionally seen in the so-called white- 
heifer disease. The part that vitamins 
play in fertility and infertility has not as 
yet been fully determined. 

It is now quite generally believed that 
Vitamins A and C are definitely con- 
cerned; but giving vitamins to shy- 
breeding cows without first determining 
the cause of the inability to reproduce is 
a waste of time and money. Most of our 
breeding problems seem to come during 
the fall and winter, but, in a study of a 
local problem, one should remember 
that most of the breeding is carried out 
during December and January. We must 
keep in mind also that infertility will be 
encountered during summer, even when 
cattle are on pasture. 

Wholesale douching of the vagina 
with saline solution or antiseptics as a 
cure for certain forms of infertility has 
been tried extensively but without much 
success, according to present informa- 
tion. Douching of individual cases may 
be advisable and helpful, but it must be 
done with care. Before initiating a pro- 
gram of treatment, we must, if we are to 
work intelligently, determine first the 
cause or causes. The examination should 
include the male or males as well as the 
lemales. After a diagnosis has been de- 
termined, then treatment can be in- 
telligently given. END 
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CROWN and HEADLIGHT Overalls look better from the out- 
side. But look at the inside too. See how they’re put together 
more strongly for longer wear. See how the seams are smoother 
for greater comfort. Always insist on CROWN or HEADLIGHT 
Brands in work clothes. They’re best inside and out. The only 
overalls certified by the United States Testing Company, 


*Sanforized Shrunk. 


*Less than 1% residual shrinkage 


UNION MADE 





TROUSERS © COATS © SHIRTS © ONE-PIECE SUITS © JACKETS 


Cincinnati 


THE WORLD WORKS IN CROWN AND HEA 










“HEADLIGHT 


veraltlts 


HT OVERALLS 





























or full uction, with painful, touchy vy 
teats! this hel; work for you in 

your dairy barn to help keep your cows 
milking—in comfort. Always use Corona 

for chapping, cracking—minor wounds 

and udder massage. 


yourself how fine it is... for home 
use, too. Sold at most dealers — 









ANTISEPTIC OINTMENT 
A RICH SKIN LUBRICANT 


SO SOFTENING — SOOTHING —EXTRA RICH 
| Helps keep skin soft, ow and in — 4 ones 

irritation. tain lorless ant tic. 
SINCE 1908 Write today for FREE SAMPLE. Learn for 





Look Here! 


Farmers - Veterans 








Be your own boss. 
—Products, outfit, Sales methods. 


















DAIRY SUPPLIES 
AND 
SPECIALTIES 










ALBANY 6, NEW YORK 


Should Have 
a Copy of Our 


CATALOG 
not FREE 


The MOORE BROS. CORP. 


particulars write 


Dept. C-18-sHw F 





Start in business on our capital; sell some 
200 farm-home Products. Thousands our 
Dealers now make quick Sales, big Profits. 
We supply everything 


profits increase rapidly. No layoffs—steady 


ear around. Lowest prices, best values. 
wleigh methods get most business, For 


The W. T. Rawieigh Company 
reeport, 


Your 
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ONE-MAN SAWMIL 
sy To Turn Trees Into 

Lumber BELSA' 











L LESS THAN 


Money Wallis 
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Both shut. The animal is caught unhurt. 


CHILDREN have lost fingers, dogs and 

cats have had their paws crushed, in 
old-fashioned spring and box traps. Until 
now there has been no safe and sure way 
to avoid these dangers. 

But now, an amazing new, all-metal, 
long-lasting, galvanized trap—called the 
Havahart—will catch rats, squirrels, and 
other vermin without fail... yet it can’t 
hurt children, pets, poultry or birds. 
Domestic animals if caught, can be turned 
loose unharmed. 

The humane Havahart has no springs 
to rust or break—so simple—a child can 
set it. It is open at both ends. This 
gives the anima! complete confidence. He 
marches straight in to get the bait—both 
ends close and he’s caught. 

Havahart set near your chicken 
coops will quickly pay foritself. MONEY 
BACK if you are not pleased. 

Send today for illustrated price list. 
ALLCOCK Mfg. Co., 73 Water St., 
Ossining, N. Y. 





St., Omaha 6, Nebraska. 


sOUGH JOBS ZASy 
NOW wis SARGENT 





4 / 

W205 
ATTACHES 

TO TRACTOR 


IW 30 MIN! LEAVY JOBS ARE LIGHT, slow jobs 
are quick with a Sargent Hydraulic Loader on your trac- 
tor. Loads manure, grain, lumber, cement, etc. Digs 
ditches, pulls posts, excavates. Hundreds of odd jobs. 
Also BULLDOZER and HAY SWEEP attachments. 
Makes your tractor a power-house on wheels. Built for 
lifetime service. Send for FREE Giant Size Illustrated 
Folder. McGRATH MFG. CO., C43, 4680 Leavenworth 








New 1946 Book 
on Chick Raising 
This free book tells 
how to raise big, 
healthy birds with long laying life, and how 
you may save up to 30% or more on feed cost. 

Gives full information on the rearing plan 
which has produced many World's Record 
egg-laying champions in the National Con- 
tests. A gold mine of valuable information on 
how to cash in on the profit opportunity for 
poultrymen in 1946. For your FREE copy 
write today to 


alko FOR 
Aste! 


The reliable drinking water antiseptic. 
At all druggists and poultry supply 
dealers. 50c, $1.00. $2.50 and $4.00. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
WALKER REMEDY COMPANY, Waterloo, lowa 
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THE QUAKER OATS CO. Dept. C-32, Chicago 4, Il. 















Veterinary 








An $8,000 Vet Service 

Back East, a wonderful purebred beef 
heifer developed a 15- or 20-pound crop 
of seed warts. In this condition she was 
worth a beef price only, less a dock for 
the warts. 

A veterinarian gave this heifer several 
doses of wart vaccine. Within a few weeks 
the warts dried up and dropped off. 
Some months later, the heifer went under 
the hammer at: a consignment sale, 
sound as a dollar, for more than $8,000. 

This little incident is a good example 
of what may be accomplished when a 
breeder and his veterinarian cooperate 
with each other. 


Swine-Brucellosis Control 

REPEATED BLOOD TEsTs have enabled 
many Illinois breeders to establish bru- 
cellosis-free, state-accredited droves of 
hogs. The University of Illinois depart- 
ment of pathology furnishes veterinarians 
with test tubes and runs the tests without 
charge. Swine breeders pay local vet- 
erinarians for drawing the blood samples. 
Three consecutive negative tests qualify 
the herds for accreditation by the State 
Department of Agriculture. 


Excess Urea Killed Cattle 

A RECENT REPORT states that some New 
York State cows died within 15 to 20 
minutes after eating some bag feed con- 
taining 16 to 20 percent urea. 

Employment of urea as a partial pro- 
tein-replacement supplement is now 
widely practiced, some 700,000 tons of 
mixed feed so treated being sold in 1944. 

An unbiased commission, after a thoro 
survey of use of urea in feedstuffs, has 
recommended that urea is to be used 
only in limited quantities, the total 
amount present not being in excess of 3 
percent of the grain ration. 


Hog T. B. on Increase 


*“MARKET HOGs show 10 percent more 
tuberculosis during the year ending in 
July than during the previous year. This 
is unusual as the disease has been de- 
creasing in recent years,’ according to a 
recent statement from the Sioux City 
Livestock Sanitary Committee. 

Most of the increase is related to high 
egg prices which have prompted many 
farmers to keep old hens over a second 
year. Keeping more old birds has in- 
creased tuberculosis in chickens, and, 
since poultry run in hog lots and pastures 
on many farms, they have spread more 
disease to hogs. 


Use of Sulfa Drugs 

It’s TIME TO CORRECT some misunder- 
standing about the sulfa group of drugs. 
Since use of these new wonder drugs is so 
universal, familiarity, as always, is be- 
ginning to breed carelessness. 

Roughly, the sulfa drugs fall into two 
classes—those that are quickly absorbed 
into the blood, as sulfanilamide, and 
those that are slowly absorbed, exerting 
most of their germ-stopping action in the 
bowels, as sulfaguanidine will do. 


Timing the dose is important. For ex. 
ample, sulfanilamide disappears from thy 
blood in five to six hours, sometimes j 
as little as four hours. For best results th: 
dose must be repeated so as to sustain 

constant concentration in the _ blood 
otherwise there is waste and poor actio 

When overdosage occurs or when th 
sick animal has lost much of its body 
fluids, the excreted drug may form crys. 
tals which block the tiny tubules of th 
kidneys and cause permanent or eve 
fatal damage. 

A word of caution is in order even with 
slow-absorbing sulfaguanidine. Thorpe, 
of Pennsylvania State College, states 
*‘Sulfaguanidine, if given in three t 
four times the therapeutic dose, will pro- 
duce a very severe nephritis (kidney in- 
flammation) resulting in uremic poison- 
ing.” 


Posting Pays 

WHENEVER ANY ANIMAL dies of an un- 
explained cause, it is always a good in- 
vestment to have a thoro post-morten 
examination by an experienced veter- 
inarian. Very often the contagious dis- 
eases pick off a single animal! before herd 
trouble appears—hog cholera, blackleg, 
anthrax, etc.—and quick identification 
of the first victim’s fatal sickness permits 
blocking further spread of trouble. 


Human Spreads T.B. to Cows 
A QUARTER-CENTURY ago numerous 
cases of human tuberculosis, mostly 
children, were caused by the cattle-type 
T.B. germ. The Cornell Veterinarian re- 
cently reported transmission by man to 
four different herds of cows within 
three-year period. The human spreader, 
it was reported, suffered from consump- 
tion (lung tuberculosis). 
Moral: No consumptive should be 
permitted to work around dairy herds. 


Right, Wrong With Shipping Fever 

AT A RECENT PROFESSIONAL MEETING, 
one of lowa’s best veterinarians right- 
fully condemned the wasteful, and pos 
sibly even harmful, practice of giving 
newly arrived cattle showing some ship- 
ping fever a “shot” of hemorrhagic: 
septicemia bacterin. 

The reasons are rather obvious. Basi- 
cally, cattle shipping fever is thought to 
be an initial virus disease. Hemorrhagic- 
septicemia organisms and kindred germs 
are sort of fellow travelers or so-called 
secondary invaders. In lots of cattle 
where some show symptoms, the bac- 
terin can’t take hold in time to block 
such infection, and it has no effect what- 
ever against the basic virus. 

On the other hand, he recommende 
administration of a serum made from th 
blood of mature cattle that have bee 
thru stockyard contacts and which ha\ 
been hyperimmunized, after the metho¢ 
used in making hog-cholera serum. 

By giving exposed cattle a prevent 
dose of this serum, and sick cattle a large! 
dose, and treating the cases with [ul 
quotas of select sulfa drugs and stimulants, 
the losses were cut to a minor figure. 
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The method costs more, but saving 
one animal and avoiding the shrink more 
than offset the expense. 


Helpful Reminders 


At proves of unthrifty pigs do better 
after a good dipping in lime-and-sulfur 
solution, to rid them of parasites which 
keep them overactive. 

e 

PROTEIN STARVATION is still one of the 
most common errors of swine husbandry 
and is often overlooked unless the owner 
is carefully questioned. 

. 

FEEDING FLoors kept clean help in the 
control of pig coccidiosis because pigs are 
infected while feeding on contaminated 
ground. 

“ 


DaiLy Use of currycomb and brush 


often does more good than pounds of 


tonics for a horse recovering from an 
illness. 
* 

NUTRITIONAL ROUP of chickens due to 
Vitamin-A deficiency is often confused 
with laryngotracheitis or infectious 
coryza. 

° 

\MERICAN-TYPE Bang’s disease vaccine 
is now being produced and used exten- 
sively in Italy. Cultures of the germ for 
making vaccines were sent from our 
United States government laboratories 
to the Italian Sanitary Institute at Rome. 

; . 

Ir NOW APPEARS that selection of re- 
sistant strains of birds is the best method 
of avoiding range paralysis losses among 
chickens. 

@ 

[0 PREVENT SUCKLING anemia in baby 
pigs, mix a powder containing 1 pound 
of copperas and 2 ounces of bluestone in 
25 pounds of fine sand, and dust the floor 
and bedding of each pen. 

* 

Over 40 strains of paratyphoid germs 
are known to infect turkey poults. Fowl 
typhoid remains the most serious un- 
solved disease of turkeys. 

° 

CLEANING UP the hog house and soak- 
ing it with hot, 3-percent cresol solution 
is one of the best remedies against in- 
lectious pig scours. Clean up before the 
sows are due to litter. 

* 


PULLORUM DISEASE HAS BEEN reduced 
by two thirds in the past few years due to 
a well-planned, nationwide control cam- 
paign, including a blood-testing program. 
Thus this plague, which 20 years ago 
threatened to bankrupt the poultry in- 
dustry, is rapidly being brought under 
control, 

e 


DisPATCHES FROM AUSTRALIA state that 
cattle which have been given pheno- 
thiazine as a worm remover and turned 
out into direct sunlight may develop a 
severe inflammation of the eyes. Reason 
is that the fluorescent dye present in the 
drug sensitizes the eyes to the effect of 
sun’s rays—so-called photosensitization. 
Preventive: Worm them during cloudy 
weather or else shed them and allow to 
night-graze for two or three days. END 
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PUT YOUR “POST MONEY” 
on gi ou, 


STEEL FENCE POST 
Kear them al oo Socr sven, wren 


BORG WARNER CORP, 


and “WIN” every time! 








You can't afford to “gamble” with 
less than the best in Fence Posts! They 
are the very backbone of every rod 
of wire fencing you put up. 


For Crop Insurance, Stock 
Insurance, Extra Fence Life, 
Good Looks and Increased 
Farm Land Values choose 
Gold Crown “Studded 
Tees” — the only Steel 
Posts with the “100-to-1“ Guarantee. 


CALUMET STEEL DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION / 
310 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 4,1. oh | 


Ouly the BEST POSTS will give you the “BEST FENCE!” 


















Built for 
rugged work 


Do you know that heavy-duty rubber footwear wears from 
the inside out? That’s why Hood Farm Footwear is still 


Foot 


. . 2 y 
made with the same tough, inner construction ear » 








that has made it famous for wear. You 
get long wear as well as protection 


when you buy Hood Farm Footwear. 


LOOK FOR THE HOOD ARROW WHEN YOU BUY THEM 
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|... bruised teats or 
| teat obstructions? 


TREAT THEM WITH 
| Dr. Naylor’s 
| SULFATHIAZOLE 
MEDICATED 
DILATORS 


Get to the seat of the trouble 
at once! Carry the healing 
medication inside the teat 
canal with these soft surface 
medicated Dilators. Fit both 
large and small teats... Keep 
the teat canal open during 
healing. More than just Dila- 
tors, they are actually small 
medically impregnated sur- 
gical dressings. Packed in 
antiseptic ointment. If not 
available at your dealer, write: 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
MORRIS 4, N.Y. 
sesh ag #198 
MAILED ROSTPAID 
H. W. NAYLOR 







































DOUBLE LAMINATED on 

DOUBLE STRAND MESH 
for DOUBLE STRENGTH 
and DOUBLE LIFE 










ARVEY CORPORATION 


Exclusive Manufacturers of R-+V-LITE 
3480 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill 





DIG POST HOLES 


Sitting Down! 


es 


The Danuser Digger attachment for 
most makes of Tractors, digs straight 
holes in a few minutes, 500 to 600 Post 
or seedling holes per day. 


Write for details on this Modern Machine to 


Danuser Machine Company, Fulton, Mo. 









i DuplK ROTARY SCRAPER 


Most modern, sim- 
plified scraper on 
the market. Auto- 
matically loads. 
Bulldoze back- 
wards. Many other 
exclusive features, 

Write Today for Details and Literature 


DUPLEX CONSTRUCTION CO., Dept. 2. 
2ist and Locust Sts. East Omaha, Nebraska 
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Poultry 








Early-Hatched Chicks 


THERE ARE many advantages to the 
practice of brooding early-hatched chicks, 
those obtained during the first three 
months of the year. 

J. P. Winslow, Lycoming County, 
Pennsylvania, has found that from a 
laborsaving point of view, the somewhat 
tedious and painstaking job of chick 
brooding comes at a time when other 
farm work is not so pressing as later in 
the season. Another important considera- 
tion is that these early-hatched chicks are 
ready for range, which requires much 
less work, at a time when spring work is 
most pressing. 

The practice of obtaining early-hatched 
chicks has a tendency to spread the labor 
load on the average farm over a wider 
period of time. This is an important mat- 
ter in the planning of farm work during 
the present period of labor shortage.— 


R. H. R., Del. 


Early Feathering 


RECENT NEWS releases proclaim the 
value of feathers as a fabric. Growing 
chicks have always appreciated their 
value as garments. But only recently has 
it been shown to poultrymen that an 
early coat of feathers enables chicks to 
grow faster and survive better. Prior to 
this time, early feathering was a desirable 
character in broiler production. For 
those who have tried picking a bareback 
chicken, the reason for this is obvious. 

Altho the inheritance of early feather- 
ing was described by Dr. D. C. Warren 
of Kansas State Agricultural Experiment 
Station more than 20 years ago, only 
recently has a number of strains of early- 
feathering birds been developed. The 
objection of markets to bareback broilers 
helped start the development of rapid 
feathering in these strains. 

Recently Doctor Warren has found 
that early feathering is beneficial in other 
ways. Early-feathering chicks grow at a 
more rapid rate than late-feathering 
ones. Protection against cold weather 
may have been the explanation for this 
difference in growth rate. Still another 
reason for poor growth of late-feathering 
birds may have been the domination by 
other birds with cannibalistic tendencies. 
At any rate, on the basis of these findings, 
it appears to be a sound reason to strive 
for early feathering in heavy breeds.— 
W. O. W., Iowa. 


Believe It or Not 
EXPERIMENTS in the poultry depart- 
ment at Cornell University indicate the 
importance of placing hatching eggs in 
the incubator as soon as possible after 
they are laid. But no evidence was ob- 
tained to support the common belief that 
eggs must be turned daily while being 
held. 

Eggs were held, in the test, for periods 
of 1 to 15 days before being incubated. 
There was no significant difference in the 
hatchability of those turned and those 
not turned. 

There was a steady decrease in hatcha- 
bility of lots held for more than six days, 





regardless of whether turned or not, so 
it is important to set the eggs as soon as 
possible after they are laid, reports F. £ 
Andrews of the poultry staff.—J. S. K., 
NE; 


A New Vitamin Source 


THE RUMEN contents of cattle and 
sheep are, potentially, an important 
source of the B-complex vitamins, so es- 
sential in poultry rations to keep chicks 
and breeders (as well as layers) vigorous 
and active. 

Today, these rumen contents ~epresent 
one of the largest sources of waste in the 
packing industry. In 1944, there were 
approximately 65,000 tons of solid, or 
dry, material from the rumen of slaugh- 
tered cattle alone. The rumen contents 
from sheep would have added signifi- 
cantly to this record of waste. 

It is waste, because rumen content is 
not only high in B-complex vitamins, as 
riboflavin (B,), thiamin (B,), niacin, and 
pantothenic acid, but also has high feed 
or caloric value, particularly if the ani- 
mals had been fattened. An experiment 
was recently completed by Dr. Paul R. 
Frey, of the Colorado Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, in which the rumen 
contents of 140 steers were analyzed. 

Of the vitamins present in the rumen 
contents of cattle and shéep, poultry 
particularly require riboflavin and pan- 
tothenic acid. The Colorado experiment 
determined that average dried rumen 
contents furnish about four times the re- 
quirements of the chick and breeder for 
riboflavin and eight times the require- 
ments of the layer for this vitamin. In 
the case of the vital pantothenic acid, 
dried rumen contents again furnished 
four times more of this B-complex vita- 
min than is required by growing chicks 
and breeders and six times more than is 
needed by layers. 

This means that one pound of dried 
rumen contents can be mixed with other 
feed to make four pounds of high-grade 
chicken feed containing an abundance of 
the essential vitamins. 

Here is a suggested chick-starting ra- 
tion in which dried rumen contents are 
used: 

A mixture of ground grains containing 
ground corn, 20 percent; ground oats, 10 
percent; ground barley, 10 percent; 
wheat bran, 10 percent; wheat shorts, 
5 percent; soybean oil meal, 20 percent; 
meat and bone scrap, 7 percent; alfalfa 
meal, 5 percent; ground limestone, 2 
percent; salt (manganized and iodized), 
0.875 percent; fish oil (400 units Vitamin 
D, 3,000 units Vitamin A), 0.125 percent; 
and dry rumen contents, 10 percent. 

This ration, computed by the poultry 
section of the Colorado Station, took into 
consideration the high feed value of 
rumen contents. It will furnish about 20 
percent crude protein, 1.5 percent cal- 
cium, 0.8 percent phosphorus, and the 
required amounts of riboflavin and pan- 
tothenic acid. 

The best solution to the problem of 
processing rumen contents as a vitamin 
supplement appears to be dehydration of 
the contents after they have been made 
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acid by the addition of hydrochloric acid. 
When alkaline, most vitamins are un- 
stable compounds. 

The rumen is part of the digestive 
tract, consisting of a pouch just before the 
true stomach of cows, sheep, and goats. 


The average rumen has 100 pounds of 


contents, which consist of 10 percent dry 
matter. 

At the present time, slaughterhouses 
either dump the rumen contents as waste, 
or, in some cases, utilize them as fertilizer 
products. It is believed that processing 
the rumen contents into a vitamin-sup- 
plement feed for poultry will come in the 
near future.—D. L. H., Colo. 


Milk’s Effect on Worms 


WITH FLIES AS HOSTS to common tape- 
worms, a flock of Leghorn pullets at Kan- 
sas State College became heavily infested 
with that kind of internal parasite, as a 
result of drinking miik instead of water. 
The hens confined to a lot having an 
available supply of milk indicated a tape- 
worm infestation of 91.1 percent, whereas 
the group of pullets deprived of milk 
showed a tapeworm infestation of only 
51.3 percent. 

Curiously enough, the hens not drink- 
ing milk were infested with a much larger 
percentage of cecal and roundworms 
than the pullets given liquid skim milk. 
Whether it is a matter of rivalry among 
internal parasites, or whether milk is not 
conducive to the growth and multiplica- 
tion of cecal and roundworms, is the $64 
question for which Kansas poultrymen 
have no answer. 

The experiment lasted for 44 weeks. 
A Chinese wall, or solid partition, sepa- 
rated the two pens of pullets—the one 
drinking milk, the other, water. To find 
the extent of parasite infestation, intes- 
tines of all birds completing the experi- 
ments were examined for tape and other 
worms by the naked eye. (A magnifying 
glass wasn’t necessary.) The number of 
tapeworms visible in the infested birds 
ranged from three and four to literally 
hundreds. 

he average weight of the lot of pullets 
fed milk was 4.52 pounds; average egg 
production during 44 weeks, 172.16; per- 
centage of production, 55.89; percentage 
of hatchability of eggs, 86.73; and per- 
centage of livability, 74.00. The lot of 
birds not given milk had an average 
weight of 4.11 pounds; average egg yield 
for 44 week period, 175.05; percentage 
of production, 56.83; percentage hatcha- 
bility of eggs, 70.00; and percentage of 
livability, 74.00. 

The stories of some men who succeed 
despite themselves, or other obstacles, 
are equally applicable to this flock of 
Leghorn pullets. Their performances 
were surprisingly good, in spite of worm 
infestation.—S. R. W 


Fermented-Wheat By-Products 


\ 13.5-PERCENT, fermented-wheat by- 
product, a leftover in the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol, may be used in a 
26-percent mash formula, as a poultry 
ration for both layers and breeders. The 
control ration was described as being un- 
excelled from the standpoint of both 
“protein quality and vitamin values.” 
[he two rations, containing the fer- 
mented-grain by-product, were equally 
good with respect to egg yield, hatcha- 
bility, livability, and egg size. 

In experiments conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Agricul- 
ture, three lots of 250 Leghorn pullets 
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From where I sit... 4y Joe Marsh 





The other day a construction 
firm set up an exhibit in town. 
They built a new “house of the 
future”—and invited folks to 
see it. 

Drew quite a crowd—with the 
women sighing over the shiny 
kitchen, and the men admiring 
the heating units and insulation. 

All except Ollie Mapes. He 
looks around a spell and goes 
home to his old-fashioned farm- 
house. When I get there, he’s 
sitting before his fireplace, with 
his feet on the screen, looking 
very contented. 


Ollie Mapes and 
the Streamlined House 


“You know,” quotes Ollie, “it 
takes a heap of living to make a 
home.” 


Looking around, I see what 
Ollie means. A room crowded 
with memories of a life well 
spent—and the friendly habits 
of a happy home, from a blazing 
old-fashioned fire, to a mellow 
glass of beer with friends. From 
where I sit, those things do more 
to make a home than modern 
streamlined gadgets. 


Gre Use 





Copyright, 1946, United States Brewers Foundation 
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For a Saw 
That ‘‘Eats Up“’ 
Work Give Me An 


“Yes sir, it's great to get your hands 
on a saw like an Atkins ...a saw 
that zips through wood so fast and 
with so little effort you hardly call it 
work.” That's the way plenty of farm- 
ers feel about their Atkins Saws... 


ATKINS, 
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rugged, dependable saws that make 
farm rebuilding and repair work an 
easier job... saws that need a mini- 
mum of filing to keep them in fine 
shape. Ask your dealer if he has 
an Atkins next time you're in town. 


AB E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY, 432 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Agents or Dealers in Principal Cities the World Over 


eo 





WORK SAVING SAWS FOR 

EVERY FARM SAWING JOB 

The Atkins Line also includes Handsaws (No 

“2000” at left), Hacksaws, Crosscuts, etc. — 

oll built for more and better work in less time, 
at lower cost. 
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JUNIOR MODEL 


With the Jaques “Junior” Portable Saw, 
an average person can fell trees, trim and 
cut them to length, clear land of brush 
and stumps, mow grass or weeds, clear 
fence rows and other hard-to-get-to places. 
CUTS TREES AND BRUSH OFF 
LEVEL WITH GROUND. 


Note these 7 features: 

1. 6 H.P. air-cooled engine. 

2. CLUTCH #5 engage or disengage 
saw blade at will. 

3. STRONG right angle gear drive. 

4. 30° NON-BREAKABLE steel! saw 
blade. 

5. 400 x 12 pneumatic TIRES. 

6. ROLLER BEARING wheels. 

7. SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL and EASY 
to operate. Weight, approximately, 
340 pounds. 


$379.50 
MODEL “A” 


For larger, more difficult clearing jobs, 
use the new, improved 1946 Model ‘A’ 
saw which can be mounted on any farm- 


type tractor. 
$580.00 


PRICES F.O.B. FACTORY 










































JAQUE 
POWER.SAW Co. DENISON, 7 

















COLD PREPARATIONS 


LIQUID, TABLETS, SALVE, NOSE DROPS 
CAUTION—USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 










































































E * * 
MAN WITH CAR 
Ideal for 
| the Estate 
No Time Like Owner. 
Now to Get In MN craverr 
| 
McNess Business MPG. CO. 
it's no trick to make Box 330 
good money when you 
use your car as a McNess “Store tallest weeds Dunbar, W. Va. 
on Wheels." Farmers buy everything - mows 
they oon from McNess Men because Use Your your 
cNess Products are tops in quality, 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- CAR 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also . 
money-saving deals to customers make to Raise 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. Y 
We Supply Capital— Start Now! our + * 


There's no better work anywhere. Pays PAY 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
start, and we supply capital to help you , . = = elie . 
get started quick. You begin making money first day. 
Write at once for McNess Dealer Book. It’s = 
Tells all — no obligation. 


THE McNESS CO.,221 Adams St. Rrespert, it. 
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GIANT BERRIES 
IN 60—90 DAYS 

Newest Minn. Exp. Sta. strawberry sensa- 
tion! (No. 1166) Bears 60-90 days after 
planting right up to snowfall. Firm, car- 
mine red berries. Sweet and delicious 
Hardy. Be sure to plant this new heavy 
yielding strawberry. Order early. Supply 
limited. Read about all newest fruits and 
berries. Send post card for catalog 









Ey’ ) Buy Farm, Poultry, Hog Fence, Stee! 
Posts, Barbed Wire at FACTORY 

m PRIC ! Save too on quality Paints, 
Roofing, Hay Tools, Hog Feeders. 
Founts, Poultry Supplies and other 
farm needs! WE PAY FREIGHT. 













Write today for FREE Catalog! 
ITSGLMAN BROTHEEE | FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
Dept. 220 Muncie, Indiana. | 12 4th ST. FARIBAULT, MINN. 








each subsisted on a ration obtainabk 
from’ a typical Midwest farming area 
where corn, wheat, oats, and barle 
were available as basic feedstuffs. Green- 
wheat pasture was accessible to the birds 
during the growing season, and, for 

brief period in January, green oat top 
and germinated oats were available. 

A protein level of about 15.5 percen 
was maintained for the entire ration, thi 
being assured by feeding 214 pounds of 
grain for each pound of 26-percent-pro- 
tein mash. Its composition in Lot 1 was 
as follows: 

Meat scraps, 8 percent; fish meal, 
percent; soybean meal, 24 percent; 
dried buttermilk, 4 percent; no ferment- 
ed-wheat by-product; yellow corn meal 
14 percent; ground wheat, 11 percent; 
bran, 11 percent; pulverized barley, 11 
percent; alfalfa meal, 8 percent; sali 
mixture, 4 percent; activated sterol blend 
1 percent. 

In Lot No. 2 of 250 Leghorn pullets 
the ingredients of the 26-percent mash 
formula were as follows: 

Meat scraps, 13 percent; soybean 
meal, 26 percent; fermented-wheat by- 
product, 4.3 percent; yellow corn meal, 
10.7 percent; ground wheat, 11 percent; 
bran, 11 percent; pulverized barley, 11 
percent; alfalfa meal, 8 percent; salt mix- 
ture, 4 percent; activated sterol blend 
1 percent. 

In the third group of 250 Leghorns 
the composition of the 26-percent mash 
formula was: 

Meat scraps, 13 percent; soybeai 
meal, 17.5 percent; fermented-wheat by- 
product, 13.5 percent; yellow corn meal, 
10 percent; ground wheat, 11 percent; 
bran, 11 percent; pulverized barley, 11 
percent; alfalfa meal, 8 percent; salt 
mixture, 4 percent; activated sterol 
blend, 1 percent. 

By analysis, the protein in all three 
mash formulas was about 26 percent. 

In Lot No. 1, whose mash did not in- 
clude any fermented-wheat by-product, 
the egg production on a hen-day basis 
for 273 days was 137 eggs for each bird 
In Lot No. 2, where pullets were fed fer- 
mented-wheat by-product, the egg yield 
averaged a total of 132.2 eggs for th 
period of 273 days. In Lot No. 3, where 
the pullets were given 13.5 percent fer- 
mented by-product, the total egg produc- 
tion per hen for the 273 days was 133.1 
The pullets culled and number of deaths 
in the three lots of hens were 23 and 2 
18 and 19, 21 and 18, respectively. 

Nebraska poultrymen anticipate that 
increasingly higher levels of fermented- 
grain products may be fed effectively 
with other combinations of ingredients 
Further investigation must be made, 
however, to determine the validity ol 
this belief.—S. R. W. 


Litter Trials 


THE TYPE OF LITTER used in poultry 
houses varies considerably in the differ- 
ent areas and among the poultry raisers 
in these areas. Straw, shavings, and peat- 
moss are most commonly used as litter 

Workers at the Western Washing- 
ton Experiment Station have studied the 
use of different kinds of litters and various 
means of managing poultry-house litter 
The workers think that house construc- 
tion, location, and ventilation are re- 
sponsible for the failure of built-up litte! 
in some instances. Built-up litter may 
not be a satisfactory litter management 
method on all farms 

The use of pulverized lime was found 
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to be effective in improving the physical 
condition of poultry-house litter in the 
winter months. When lime was added at 
the rate of.one pound per five square feet 
of area, the litter moisture was decreased. 
[here was a decrease in the nitrogen con- 
tent of the litter immediately following 
application of lime.—W. O. W., Iowa. 


How Much Starter Mash? 

BABY CHICKS’ requirements for nutri- 
ents are the most exacting during their 
early life. That is the time when they 
need the best feed available, a quality 
ration for fast growth, feathering, and 
vigor and vitality to resist disease. 

Since chicks eat so little during the 
first few weeks, quality, not price, should 
determine the choice of a starting mash. 
[he time to consider lowering feed costs 
is after the period of most rapid growth 
is passed. Less cost for each pound of feed 
then will result in a larger saving because 
of the greater amount of feed that is eaten. 

Best results are obtained when a start- 
ing mash is used without grain for five to 
six weeks. (This does not agree entirely 
with item on page 128, February, 1946— 
Editor.) A little grain may be fed until 
the chicks are 8 to 10 weeks old. At that 
time a growing mash with less expensive 
jutrients can be fed with free choice of 
grain without reducing the rate of growth. 
I's false economy to stunt chicks by 
starting them on a laying mash or a grain 
mixture that is not adequate in minerals, 
itamins, and protein. 


Total Feed Requirements 


\t this age Total feed eaten 


1 week. ..... 10 pounds per 100 chicks 
2 weeks... .. .30 pounds per 100 chicks 
3 weeks..... .60 pounds per 100 chicks 
4weeks..... 100 pounds per 100 chicks 
5 weeks..... 150 pounds per 100 chicks 
6 weeks... ..210 pounds per 100 chicks 
7? weeks... . .280 pounds per 100 chicks 
8 weeks... ..360 pounds per 100 chicks 


Ordinarily 100 chicks will eat about 
10 pounds of feed during the first week, 
20 pounds the second, 30 pounds the 
third, and so on to 10 weeks of age. So 
he above table may be read as showing 
the total feed normally eaten to end of 
period indicated. Feed eaten goes up 10 
pounds a week, totals pick up previous 
otal feedings. Heavy breeds, such as 
Barred Rocks, Hampshires, Rhode Island 
Reds, and crossbreds, eat more feed and 
grow faster than Leghorns after the fifth 
veck.— EB. I. R., N. ¥. 
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“Is Junior disturbing you, dear?" 
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Rid your place of destructive vermin and 
other profit-robbing pests with one of 
these fine handling Savage “.22’s.” World 
famous for accuracy and dependability, 
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in ‘ , : 
age Meee. ¢ nde es Savage rifles and shotguns for years have 
Reo on oungle snot © been “earning their keep” on ranches and 
ao , and farms the length and breadth of America. 


Your dealer has—or will have soon—his 
supply of Savage “.22’s,” as wellas medium 
and hi-power rifles and shotguns. Keep 
in touch with him. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 

Utica, N.Y. 
Operating plants in Utica, N.Y. and 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SAVAGE 


Pigs WORLD FAMOUS 
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Prorrr housing pays! Struc- 
tures made with Masonite* Tem- 
pered Presdwood bring big returns 
in increased yield, better poultry 
health. 

Presdwood is strong, dense and 
hard. It’s highly resistant to mois- 
ture. At the same time, it’s light in 
weight. Portable structures made 
of this rigid, grainless material are 
easily transported to new ground. 
They have a minimum number of 
joints and crevices — making them 
easier to clean — encouraging sani- 
tation. The absence of drafty cracks 
discourages disease and pests. 


MASONITE 


BRAND PRODUCTS an. 


Products of the State of Mississippi Reo 


Many structures using Presdwood 
are easily assembled by sections. For 
more information, mail the coupon. 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


**' Masonite” is o trade-mark registered in the U.S.Pat.Off., and signifies that Masonite C 


J n is the source of the product. 


(heme m em wm mw en eeseewesen= ERAN Soccer een ene eoeecosseseey 


: MASONITE Corporation, Dept. SF-3, 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois : 
i Please send me information about the following farm structures ' 
i ' 
1 i 
I i 
: Name : 
! iddress R.F.D. u 
i ! 
1 1 
Cit State 
i Y ' 
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of America 
‘ This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of 
' Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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Mexico—Foreign 
Adventureland Nearby 


[From page 77] 


at a time, and Popocatapetl is as familiar 
a name as any to begin our final tour 

Even if Dad still doesn’t know a peon 
from a frijole, he’s heard about the giant, 
snow-covered Popo, and its female com- 
panion, Ixtacchuatl, the Sleeping Wom- 
an. And these two mammoth old land- 
marks are no disappointment to see. 
Towering respectively 17,795 and 16,200 
feet above sea level, the now-dormant vol- 
canos are perpetually snow-covered, 
and tempt hundreds to trudge to their 
peaks every year. 

And while we’re on the trail of vol- 
canos, we musn’t pass up Paricutin, the 
only active volcano in the western hem- 
isphere, located 300 miles northwest of 
Mexico City. We can reach this belching 
beauty by automobile and go right up 
to the molten lava flows, which, in 1943, 
uprooted natives near Uruapan. 

A volcanic cone of 1,500 feet was 
formed within one month of the first 
earthquake, and farmers near the site 
had to move. Activity has now died 
down, but Paricutin is still worth seeing, 


Away from volcanos, secluded colonial 
towns, Indian ruins, and the city life, 
we take our last leave of Mexico before 
starting homeward (returning over the 
Cuernavaca-Taxco road). 

Acapulco, at the southernmost part of 
our map, is a good choice for a farewell 
visit. Here, they say, is where the im- 
portance of doing nothing becomes im- 
portant. But there are plenty of ways to 
accomplish that “‘nothing’—sun_bath- 
ing, fishing, dancing, or just sitting in a 
hammock, at the sea’s edge, sipping 
iced coconut juice! A few days of this 
*‘still life,”? and the family is convinced 
they’ll never go home! 

Still, a vacation is, after all, only a va- 
cation—and even the whip of the Aca- 
pulco salt breezes hasn’t the good, fa- 
miliar odor of earth at the home farm. 
So, with a last, long look at those sandy 
beaches, we’re headed northward again 
—headed for the United States and home. 

Passing the now-familiar landmarks of 
the Pan-American Highway, memories of 
Mexico go thru our minds again and 
again. We won’t soon forget our southern 
neighbors for we'll be planning another 
vacation in the far-away land nearby. €ND 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 
(oo illustration or display type)—-20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, for complete information 


r agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified, 
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FOR FARM WOMEN 


FARMS—REAL ESTATE 




















wanted—Old or broken jewelry. Cash Citrus Fruit, direct from the tree to your Get a Farm on the Soo Line in North Homesites—$450. Low terms. In Cali- 
paid immediately. Mail your watches, gold table via express. ireo-cigened for finest Dakota, Northern Minnesota or Northern fornia’s loveliest Garden Spot, on wooded 
teeth, rings, silverware, diamonds, specta- quality. Ruby Red seedless grapefruit, Wisconsin. Crop payment plan or easy shores of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis 
ces, cigarette cases. Satisfaction guaran- bushel $4.40, half bushel $2.85; Grape- terms. Say which state interested in. Obispo County. Enjoy future independence 
teed or merchandise returned. Information fruit and oranges, bushel $4.40, half Address R. S. Claar, Land Commissioner, with excellent soil, soft water, wonderful 
», Rose Smelting-Refining Co., 29 East bushel $2. Marsh White grapefruit, 27 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn fishing, boating, bathing, ete. Grow fruits, 
Madison, Chicago, Dept. W. bushel $3.20, half bushel $2.00. Plus - —__— —_—_—_—__—_—_. —__— vegetables, poultry. Perfect temperate 
—- express. M erite Neuendorf, 334 North Geed Farms—Ranches. Washington, climate. Congenial community. Finest in- 
Maternity Style Book Free! Dress 8th Street, McAllen, Texas. Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, vestment. Free literature. Richard Ott, 
stylishly through all stages. Wear dresses — North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- Department X, 6560 Hollywood Bivd., 
designed to conceal your condition; pro- Quilt Pieces—Beautiful tubfast mate- able climate. Write for literature, lists de- Holly wood 28, California 
vide ample room for expansion. Everything rials. Big bundle. Will make over 1200 scribing typical ostwar farm oppor- ——__—_____— ————__—_——- 
tor baby too, Lane Bryant, 752 E. Market, quilt patches, only $1.49 C. O. D. plus tunities. Specify which state. J. W. Haw, Lee County, Florida—for farming at its 
Dept. 20-C, Indianapolis 17, Ind. postage. Money back guarantee. Free, 18 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn best. On Florida's lower Gulf Coast below 





aml — . selected quilt patterns. Also gas spool we 
Beautiful Quilt pieces—Colorful as- thread free. Craft Remnant, 
grtment. Bargain package. 3 Lbs. Only Bloomington, Ill. Free for prompt action opportunities in the Northwest, Washing- 








— — - —— the frost line. Grow two or more crops a 
Jept. 29E, Farms and Stock Ranches. Excellent any Suited to truck farming, citrus, trop- 
cal fruits, flowers, poultry, dairying, live- 




















$1 39 plus postage. nt COD. Satisfaction —Latest Trail Blazers’ Almanac. Clip this ton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, the Da- stock. Good communities, schools, mar- 
guaranteed. Patterns Free. Send no money. ad. kotas, Minnesota. For information write kets. Free folders. Write Lee County 
Economy Quilt Shop, Box 83A, Valier, E. B. Dunean, Dept. 329, Great Northern Chamber of Commerce, Fort Myers, Flor- 
Illinois Free Sewing Ideas. 1()1 clever ideas for Rallway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. Ask for ida. 
pant making dresses, blouses, curtains, pa- free literature. ——_——— ——_——— 
Quilts Comforts: Make them yourself, jamas, many pretty things from flour, S$ Strout’s Farm Catalog—Over thousand 
save money. Beautiful, clean Quilt Pieces, sugar, feed, and other cotton bags. Free Land Without Winter! Continuous all- bargains—25 states—from Maine to Flor- 
special offers, samples, and Instruction- 32-page book ‘‘Bag Magic” shows pat- ear crop production. Larger farm incomes. ida, west to California, Oregon & Wash- 
Pattern Book—850c. frs. Thornburgh, terns, pictures, sewing instructions easy jealthful, delightful living. All-year sun- ington. Free. Write Now for this big 132- 
1206 Monroe, Wichita Falls 18, Texas. to follow. Write today to National Cotton shine. Write today for free literature! page Book. Strout Realty, 255-WT 4th 
-- _ Council, Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 11. Pinal County Research Committee, Dept. Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 7-CN So. Dear- 
Yarns: All wool; 2-3-4 ply. Unexcelled a . = 4, Coolidge, Arizona. born St., Chicago 3, Ill., 453-So0. Spring, 
quality. Free samples and directions. Buy Lite-Nin’ Electric Butter Churn Saves —_——_— ——_—_$__—_—_ ——$——_— Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
direct, save money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, time and work. It is complete with en- 540 grain and stock. Improved. Good SE ek OY EO ge So gy 
1 Box K, Harmony, Maine. closed a! led motor, 3 gallon glass con- fences, water. Rock road. Limestone soil, Farms, Ranches. All kinds, sizes. Hun- 
tainer, hard wood lid and dasher. The price $40. Also improved 240 on State highway. dreds of good buys. Reasonable terms. 





Make up to $25-$35 Week as atrained is only $16.95. Send your order or request § miles county seat. Owner, 
tical nurse! Learn quickly at home. for literature to > 


Fine opportunities. Haley security. Free 


Floyd L. Sperry Clinton. Missouri. folders, descriptive price lists. Milwaukee 











Y , 8 } Vent-A-Hood Company, Dallas, T 4 — = Railroad territory Washington, Idaho, 

=, ge chool of Nursing, geny —— West’s 1946 Catalogue hundreds Farm Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, 

Dems. =<: Send 25c For A One-Year’s Subscription Bargains, Business opportunities: Penn- Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Exquisite gift item, solid brass wine set, to the Christlife magazine, undenomina- Sylvania, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Upper Michigan. R. W. Reynolds, 853 


four goblets, decanter, tray 4 inches diam- tional — fundamental — bi-monthly, and Delaware, Maryland; Free copy. West's Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. _ 


eter. $1.50 Complete! Posppeld. Carter, also receive a free catalog of Bibles, re- Farm Agency, MG, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Box 232-s, Elizabeth, N. 





300 Colorful Quilt Pieces $1.00. Prints,  Dooks. Christian Service Press, P 


Percales—100, 25e—Rug strips—3 pounds 








New Winter catalog, selected farm bar- 





$1.00— Postpaid. 


istende All children (and some adults) need a 
Crittenden, 125 Lineoln, Lombard, Til. ready reference book on etiquette. Write Read Dale Carnegie’s condensed version Bettss nate Bidg., Kansas City 8, Mo 
Delicious flavored, Fancy selected shelled today for “The New Book of Everyday of “How to Win Friends and Influence : Mae Bae 

peorn. 50 ounces only $1.00. paid. quette, S.N. 
po 50 ly $1.00. Postpaid Etiquette, S.N 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Supply Order from Successful Farming, Dept. 1603, for your copy ay. Address Dept. 2103, trict. Beautiful Lake Region. $37.50 to $75 

Des Moines, Iowa. Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. per A. Baker AAI, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 





limited. Stouffers, Waddams Grove, 


ligious books and novelties, and general Canada Lands—Free Information. gains, § Midwest states, sent to you free! 
. O. Box New Homes—Fertile soil—future se- Many equipped. Many illustrated with 

curity. Canadian National Railways, picture. Special service to those stating 

Dept. N, 335 Robert, St. Paul 1, Minn. general location desired, and payment 





pian. ay! United Farm Agency, 








1.045.” Only 12 cents. People.” Single copies only.12 cents. Write 100 Farm Bargains. Wis. Dairying Dis- 





TO 
Zaye RSENS 


1. Trail Blazers’ Almanac 

2. “Build Poultry Profits’”’ 

3. Free Price List 
Spend a and a minute to send for new 
P & E HATCHERY free book and catalog, 
“How to Build Poultry Profits”. You will also 
. receive the latest Trail Blazers’ Almanac and 
Pioneer Guide Book, and the new P & E price 
list on Jim Parker’s Better Bred chicks, from 
; leading R. O. P. Trapnest Pedigree bloodlines. 
l Jim Parker’s 
P&E HATCHERY 


Dept. 93 Maroa, Illinois 




















GET YOUR CHICKS from a real trapnest- 
pedigree strain. Bred for high livability, high egg Wonderful, proven colony brooding system for all poultry 
production. U. 8. R. O. P. supervision. hicks and broilers. Warm in coldest weather. Safe, sanitary. 
guaranteed from 250-322 egg sires, 26 straight * Takes place of $50.00 brooder house—tapacity 150 chicks, 





: Few cents weekly runs it. Build it yourself, quickly, 
years. Reasonable prices. Free catalog. easily as thousands have. Endorsed by leading poultrymen 
J. 0. COOMBS & SON, Box 150, Sedgwick, Kansas everywhere. Plans, heater $4.25 postpaid. Write for illus- 
trated, tree folder. R. L. Beck, Box G-5, Sullivan, Wis, 
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| HAVE SOMETHING TO SEND YOU. 
I would like you to have my Picture-Tour 
_Whieh is sent absolutely Free by 
one of America’s largest Poultry Farm and 
Hatchery organizations. 


You may not have the opportunity to 





E see and learn the things I saw, but my 
book is so complete, so full of pictures 
- interesting and instructive, that I know 


you will enjoy and profit by reading it. 

This is not a catalog or order book, 

— fi but a book that will reveal many secrets 
__ Mich I am sure you will want to know 
about chickens, especially Hybrids and 

—. BB Cross Breeds. In order to familiarize 
___ People with these breeds it is being sent 
lutely free. A postcard will bring it. 

If interested in raising chickens for 
pleasure or profit, write today. Address: 


Mrs. Harry Ham, Route 45, Atchison, Kan. 














Announces NE W CUT: -P RI CE OFFER 


Farmers and Poultry Raisers raise chickens for 
one reason—TO MAKE MONEY. For the past 
16 consecutive years, more people have raised 
Colonial Chicks than any other kind, which 
seems to prove that Colonial Chicks MAKE 
THEM MONEY! It isn’t just an accident that 
this happened, because during the past ten 
years alone, Colonial has spent over One Mil- 
lion Dollars in improving our breeding stock. 


HOW COLONIAL GIVES YOU MORE FOR 
LESS MONEY . . . « [Rock BOTTOM 
We use Pedigreed males each year, and mate PRICES 
them back with hens from such a mating, As volume goes up, costs 
generation after generation, until most of come down. That is why 
our Best Egg breeding stock is nearer 100°, COLONIAL — world’s 
Pedigreed blood than they are to 50°/,! A —— chick oe 
ful Pedigreed chick would cost: you from | 6am sll better quality chicks 
5c to around $1.00 each. Colonial gives | %* LESS! Our best costs | COllege 
. . only a litle over 10c each. 
you chicks, with over 50°/, Pedigreed blood, Oude lowest qnsestmnenns ase 
at only a fraction of that cost! low 


curonce ore FREE 


On R.O.P. Sired 
Chicks. Leading pure- 
breeds and crossbreeds, 
All U. S. Approved, 
U. S. Pullorum Tested. 
SEXED, if desired, 
Easy terms of $1 down. 


Mail Postal Today! 



















\eleart B-1 wees , 
C 0 LO bh t POULTRY Sweetwater, Tex. Lamar, Colo. oe 
FARMS Lexington, Nebr. Bedford, Ind. 
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u. S. Approved P ullorum Tested Chicks. 


Leghorns, 
chicks hatehed weekly 
Breeders for these day old chicks are hand 

~d, banded and culled 
Prices always right. $2.95 per 100 
Kaup’s Mammoth Hatchery, 


Wyandottes, $8.95; pullets, $12.90. Heavy 
7.95. Surplus cockerels, $4.95. - 
Free Calendar-Catalog, terms, guarantees. Mammoth White 


Golden Valley Chicks— 


for 3 week re Ts guarantee 


Lux ROP Leghorns. lowa U 





and granddaughters ROP hens 
Booking orders for Spring 


8 largest ROP Leghorn breed- 
Large Leghorns, large white eggs. 


Started 3 to 4 weeks—cheaper than you 


plant saves you worry, 


, Box 3713, Atchison, 


Griffith’s Silver Mating c hicks, 
ate- ~~ de live ry 


Postpaid with eoahh. $1. 
deposit balance COD plus postage 





lowest priced standard grade up to R. O. P. 
. Rhode Island Reds, : i - ; 


White Wyandottes, White & Brown Leg- 


Thornwood’s Beautiful Catalog 
) a, special low prices for U 
Write for prices on sexed 


Thornwood Hatchery, 
. Indiana 


4 Weeks Started White 
large egg production. I 
y, 5F, Clinton, Missouri. The 
Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, ae Hatching Center of the 


—Booking orders now for Broad 


dates early orde r discounts. Midwest Tur- 


Big Cash <3 1 arly, Bookings. Blood- 
V ee 


Ww hites Started Pullets. T 





Webb Hate he ry and Breed ng Farm, 777- 


Raise ee s Chix in '46— Make Extra 
Profits. Up to 354 egg strains, bloodtested, 
Ten breeds and crosses, sexed 
Early order discounts, 
Free picture folder. 
Sainwt n's ‘Hatchery, 32J, nen Kansas. 


an MOTHER 
MILLER 


and normed pullets. 































cost per chick low. 
keeps quality high. 


production, large egg size and elimination of 


NORTHERN-BRED 
bred with the extra vigor to withstand cold 
weather and lay winter eggs. Year after year, 
thousands of customers praise their rapid 
growth to profitable layers and meat producers. 


SPECIAL 





oo “Detivery. | WRITE TODAY 





wish—12 Send postal card or 

. as fetter for our inter- 

to 24 hour service esting FREE Greed- 
States ing Farm Book and 

. oe Poultry Guide, 
**Day-Old prices and terms. 
makes a dif- We guarantee 100 


ference worth the slight extra livery. 
express charges to you 


THE MILLER HATCHERY ett: 50; Sicommaton, th 




















Royal Poultry Farm, 





: sky 7, Vigorous, Minorca-Leghern Cross, layers of extra Raise Turkeys for profit! L« 
bloodtested chicks, excellent layers. White, large white eggs, »vbrid’ vigor and liva- others succeed from America s le 
$9.90. Pullets, bility, 97°) sex guarantee. Also Leghorns key magazine. Experimenta! bh ar a 
4 Weeks Started White Leghorn and Rocks. Free 29th Annual Catalog and Only $2.00 per year. Turkey Wor De 
5 Reds, Orpingtons, Poultry Management Book. 64, Mount Morris, Iil. 


Zeeland, Mich. - asin 
<a . U. S. Approved—Pullorum Contr 











spe cialists Chicks. New Hampshire Red W 
y, Clinton, Missouri Show and contest winning strains. Heavy Rocks, White Leghorns, Austra-W 
layers. Large capon Guaranteed Straight runs, $12.50. Sexed chicks 
Broad Breasted pullets, cockerels. Thousands weekly on able. Free circular. Moore's | 
» Turkey Poults Bred from selected profit sharing plan. Colored catalog free. lonia, Missouri. 
bred stock for livability and Write: Ajax Hatchery, Box 1711, Quincy, args - 
economieal production of premium meat Illinois Early Discounts on Wast’s Pr 
, ;. Send for new 16- ied C5 ae Chicks. Write for free Catalog 1 Price 
page Turkey Raisers Book. It’s free! Wyn- Winstrom US Ap. pproved ROP backed list. East Hatchery, Box 208-S, Clint 
Hatchery, Box 21, White Leghorns, KG hite Rocks, Barred Missouri, Baby Chick Capitol of the Wor 
Rocks, Rhode Island and Broad- 250-350 Egg-Sired 1a 
— breasted Bronze Poults. All 100% blood- Are per cl 38. 5 | AA ; Pi let 
Bloodtested In- tested for Pullorum. Mammoth type White $14.95: Cockerels $2.45. White R, 
Brown, Buff Leg- Pekin Ducklings. Winstrom Hatchery, Box $8.75. Started Pullets. Catalog : 
Rocks, W yandottes, D9, Zeeland, Michigan Moss Hatchery, Windsor 
$13.95 Also sexed meen meme 
3, le per chick higher it’ s Easy To Worm Your Poultry with Autematic Brooder Heaters of 1, 
Heavy Assorted , Greever’s Phe-Nic Powder or tablets sizes. Debeakers to stop cannibalism. Ej 
$7.95. Leghorn Only One dose removes round worms and trical Poultry Supplies. Send for free cat 
Collect. Sadie Stouffer cecal worms. Ask your dealer or write log. Dept. SF, Lyon Rural Electrie ( 
Ww addams Grove, Illinois omen W, Greever’s Inc., Chilhowie, San Diego 12, Calif. 
a aa 
Macon “«Money- Maker” Chicks. Many : SPA ERT NTE Ae RY 30 Varieties F inest Guaranteed Chicks 
generations 250-325 egg record foundation Burnham’s Famous Four-Star Chicks. low as $1.95 hundred. 26 years satisfactor 
. 28 Varieties Famous egg strains 3 Special Breeds from the World’s Leading service. Lowest prices. Write fo free cats. 
All bloodtested. Big volume permits lowest Bloodlines. A Penny Post Card will Bring log. Hardy Hatchery, Hannibal, M isso 


prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for you our free catalog and Discount prices 
Illustrated Literature and our Low Prices. 
Macon County Hatchery, Box 55, Macon, Missouri. 





Burnham Hatchery, Box 348-13, Clinton, Hatches year around—Six Mil n Su 


shine Chicks Annually for broilers 





SSeS Ee a eey NR SS Strong, healthy Pekin Ducklings. 
Started Austra- White Pullets—4 weeks maturing. Bred and hatched 
better than you can enced lifetime producers. Thousands hatch- 
. Bred to lay year around Extra ing weekly, year around. 
S. Approved. for illustrated circular 
Priced low to sell. Hatchery, Department 


Box 142, Ma- Tilinois 


Low prices. Write Tailor Made Chicks. Turkens, ( 
Berry's Duck Cornish, New Hampshire, Wyan 





Fast Purebreeds. Crossbreeds. Priced 
Catalog Free. Sunshine Hatcheries 
1024 Corydon, Indiana. 





by experi- 


Galesburg, Rhode Island Whites, Hybrids Chicks 
Pullets or Cockerels, Catalogue Fr 


——___— Taylor Hatchery, Shelbyviile, Il 


Started ‘Chickens — a cial this month. 





Thompson’s Cut Prices. All leading 4 week olds—“Royal’ ‘Extra Select’ Ziemer’s Surplus Special. Strong Qua 
s. Also sexed chicks and hybrids Our 3le each. Also older pullets Popular kinds. ity Chicks. $3.95 pe r 100. Our choice a 
large production means real cut prices on Save feed, losses, work. Get Free Catalog. breed, sex, color. Catalogue Free. Zix 
Impe rial, Dept. 1-609, Ottumwa, Iowa. Hatchery, Austin, Minnesota. 
a free. Tilmer — - te 66 ’ < 
Elmore, Minn Coombs Leghorn Chicks. Trapn st ROP Sheppard’s *‘Famous’’ Anconas. | 
siinspiimeitiiia tata — strain. Chicks guaranteed 250-322 egg at world’s greatest shows twenty 
and sired, 26 consecutive years. Bred for high C wre st 7 layers. Large eggs. Reduce 
S. Approved Pul- __ livability. Reasonable farmer prices. Cata- prices. Catalog free. 
; s, Purebreeds, ete. All log. Coombs and Son, Box 150, Sedgwick, ¥ Cecil Sheppard, Berea, 0 
Sensational egg records, Kansas. White Rocks—our specialty I 





none better. 37 


10,000 Poults Weekly 
Breeders. The Texas Better Balanced type 
—improved by trap-nest selection. Fed to ll 


For Better Chicks—Write today for big produce strong poults 


Tube tested BB 


“QP.” Quick Production breeding ‘Qu t 
feathering. Write for literature, prices 
Chestnut Hatchery, Dept. C., Mt. Pulask 


Price reduced 


prepaid orders from Redinger Turkey Farm, Ridgeway, Mo Superior Chicks in all leading breeds a 
for Quality and fair prices. Prompt shipment. Appr 
The Clinton Hateh- National Poultry Digest contains the and Pullorum Tested. Catalog Free 


World 
Hanover, Pa 


Select Surplus Econemy White Leg- “ 


best in poultry articles each month from Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Missour 
more than 150 sources - factedivone 
year, $2.00; 7 mos. trial, § 


Pocket-size. One 


Dept. 17, Keystone English Black Leghorm 
Healthiest breed, great layers, No Pickouts 
7 No Paralysis. ¢ *hieks, eggs. Stock Ca 





*pullets arirn tet Raise Turkeys the new way. Writeforfree tree. Ke ystone Farms, Richfield, Penna. 
on eee, 915.00 UD information explaining how to make up to Semen 
$4.95. Send money. $3000.00 in your own backyard. Address Baby Chicks. All leading Varieties. Crow 


Four Week Pullets, $24.95 up National Turkey Institute, 





Webb Hatchery, lumbus, Kansas 





Available. Free 





Dept. 4, Co- breeds and Purebreeds. Northern 


Bloodtested nay Immediate shipr 








Missouri oot Catalogue. Great Northern Hat 
Se _ Raise Capons. ves feed. It's profitable. y § N . 
ow for quality Broad Army, Navy, Hospitals need them. In- mes, See. , 
Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults for 1946; struments available. Will teach you. It's Beautiful Mammoth Minorcas Ame 
Discounts: Limited easy. Send 10¢ for guide. Simplex Electric ca’s greatest producers larger pret 
Holland; Bourbon Red = Gaponizer, 6044 Ingleside, Chicago. snow white eggs delicious meat. Free co- 





ored literature. Charles Pape. Churubuse 


Turkey Hatchery, Wholes fe Prices on Chicks Direct to Indiana. 


You, 25 years hatching the finest quality —_—_____—— 
chicks. 30 breeds. Send for free catalogue Big chick bargain! 100 surplus assorted 


Schlicht man’ s US “Approved, P Pullorum showing low prices. 

per 100 prepaid, Leghorns, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, -~- —' indice 
Assorted $7.45. Pedigree Started Chicks—Pullets. Bloodtested <a 
Free catalog ex- farm raised stock. All 
2-week replacement guarantec. Crossbreeds. Write for 
Appleton City, Great Northern Hatchery, 


Wayne City, Tilinois. 


igan. 


Hatchery, chicks, no sex guarantee, $3.95 plus post 
age. 1,000 for $37.50. Hatchery Outk 
Elmore, Minnesota. 





leading Breeds. Gain poise and self-confidence by stu 
" Catalogue. ing the booklet “Self-Instruction in Publie 
Zeeland, Mich- Speaking.’’ 12 cents. Order from Succes 


ful Farming, Dept. 1903,Des Moines, lows 





CHICKS 


SINCE 191 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO PAY 
BIG PRICES for fine Chicks chicks. 


Mother Miller Famous Layer ( 
more than the ordinary kind. 
experience and two big, modern teal ter 
(4,000,000 annual chick capacity) keep the 
Our own breeding farm 
Get Mother Miller chicks 
from pedigreed breeders, bred for livability, 








POPULAR AND LEADING 
OREEDS Set ear 


LEGHORN CHICKS from breeders with 
records of 200 to 308 eggs~-WHITE 
ROCK CHICKS from parent stock 


headed by pedigreed males from 200 to 


300-egg hens also Barred Rocks, Reds, 
White Wyandottes and other breeds 


SEXED CHICKS in all popular 


breeds—95 percent accuracy guaranteed. 








percent live de- 























67 BREED Baby Chicks, Eggs, Hybrids 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Bantam 

All rare and common varieties. Free hand 
illustrated catalogue, colored pictures. Low prices 

~ MURRAY McMURRAY, Box B12) WEBSTER CITY, j0W: 















When chicks become 4 weeks 0! 
age they often need a stimulanl 
and appetizer to keep their appe 
tites “‘Zipped Up” so they will ei! 
and digest more feed. The mort 
they eat the faster they will gro¥ 
Russell's KA-DA-KUT Post 
Powder acts as a tonic—a sti 
lant and appetizer that “P ma 


appetites and by its aid to dige 
tion helps chicks to utilize the 
feed to better advantage. KA-DA-KUT contains » 


different drugs, chemicals and trace minerals nece* 
sary to fast growth of flesh, bone and feathers KA- 
DA-KUT is not a medicine but an Honest-To-Goot 
ness Tonic. Feed KA-DA-KUT to chicks only 7 4 
every second week 


GROWING PULLETS OR BROILERS 


Keep their appetites ‘On Edge” by feeding K* 
DA-KUT only 7 days of e ach month. KA-DA-KU: 
is packed in several sizes, 2 Ibs. $1.00, 6-lbs $2.50, 
15-lbs. $6.00. If your local dealer cannot supply you 
then order direct. We pay postage. 


I. D. Russell Laboratories 
DEPT. 303 KANSAS CITY, M0. 
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Farmer’s Trading Center 


163 
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advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified 





(no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Lowa, for complete information 


POULTRY —CHICKS—TURKEYS—DUCKS—EQUIPMENT 











Kirby’s Breeding Flocks improved with You can depend on profits from Lakeview Berry’s Big Brahmas. Heavy early This year we offer you a special value in 
over 5000 U. ROP. Pedigreed cockerels Northern bred chicks that live to become layers, quick maturing, foundation stock our Rock-Red cross chicks. They make 
in past three ye ars from nationally known heavy producers of meat and eggs. Many Black Australorps, new sensational egg extra fine broilers and the pullets are good 
preeders. Ohio U. S. Approved and Pul- satisfied customers testify to the breeding layers. Extra hardy, big size. America's layers, too. Also fine big husky chicks in 
lorum Tested to a low tolerance. “AAA back of our big English White Leghorns, largest breeder. Show and Contest pedi- all leading breeds at these prices. Royal 
White Leghorns, White Rocks, Barred White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, White greed matings. World’s Largest Pro- Mating AAA grade. Barred, White, Buff 
Rocks, New Hampshires, Rhode Island Rocks, Reds, New Hampshires, Dark ducers Austra-Whites. 2 Pound broilers Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, New Hamp 
Reds, Wyandottes, all flocks headed by Cornish, Red-Rocks, Rock-Reds, Austra seven weeks, laying pullets ¢ months, Whites Non-sexed $13.95 per 100; Pullets 
high record ROP. males. AA" grade buff Whites, Minorca Leghorns, Started White very healthy, disease resistant, big profit $16.95: Cockerels $13.95. English White 
rocks, Giants, Anconas, Brown Leghorns, Leghorn Pekin Ducklings, and Mammoth makers. Pedigree sired 300 egg strain Leghorns Non-sexed $13.95 Pullets 
Minorea-Leghorns, other leading breeds, Bronze Turkey Poults. Write for Free matings. Started 4 week old Austra-White $22.95; Cockerels $5.95. Select Mating 
and Turkey Poults. Posteard brings big Catalog, big order and cash dis- pullets. Three other popular hybrids, 20 AA grade. Barred, W nate, Buff Rocks, 
24-page catalog. Kirby Hatcheries, Box 84, counts. Ask about “Kole System of purebred varieties developed over 450 Reds, Wyandottes, Ne Hampshire 
Urbana, Ohio. ‘oultry anagement akeview Poultry years. Bred for rugged vitality, best mon- hites on-sexed §$ 95 ullets $ 
hi Poul M " Lak Poult I if i 1 t wi N 1 $11.95 ? i} 14.5 
—_—-——_————— Farm, Box 99, Holland, Michigan ey-makers. 200,000 Bloodtested, guaran- Cockerels $11.95. English White Leghorns 
AAA Super- Quality Pullorum-tested _— -_ teed chicks weekly year around. Cock- oa-tened + 95; Pullets $19.95; Cock- 
U. 8S. approvec White suff, srown 67 Rar. Varieties Baby Chicks. Egg erels or pullets. Low farm prices. Free erels $3.95. Rock-Red Crosses Non-sexed 
Leghorns; 8.95, Pullets; $15.95, Cockerels; vesdine oo Ducks 4 Jeeee 8, Eggs, Poultry Book. Berry Brothers, Box 3717, $14.95. We pay postage, guarantee live 
$3.95, Austra Whites, Buff Minorcas; Guineas, Chickens, Bantams Free hand- Atchison, Kansas delivery, ship COD. Catalog Free. Con- 
$9.95, Pullets; $16.95, Cockerels; $6.95, : » eatalogue, colore area & rime . — — rad'’s Jackson County Hatchery, b« 
‘ some catalogue, colored pictures showing 4 : 

Large type high egg-producing, Barred; Lakenvelders; Polish; Hamburgs: Yoko- Buy Son mour ehtehe and see more 13-C, Seymour, Indiana 
White, Buff Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, hamas: Andalusians; Sussex; White and — © hig sturdy chicks that please . ~ 
White Wyandottes; $9.95, Pullets, $12.90, Black Giants: Dark, White, Buff, and thousand customers who repeat their Wow! ; TT , 
Cockerels; $10.50, Genuine New Hamp- White Lace 4 Corniah: ‘dans en weer after wes : fe... ow! Zeeland Hatchery Turkey Poults 

Orpi Giants: $12.00, Pul hite Laced Red Cornish; Houdans; orders year after year. Order direct at are guaranteed! Yes, guaranteed on four 
shires, a ho Canke ess i wh Black and White Minorcas; 11 beautiful these prices to insure prompt delivery points. 1. Live arrival. 2. Livability for 
lets ge oo Sts ted Chicks: piped y varieties Wyandottes and Rocks; Biack, Seymour Special Mating. Barred, White 10 days. 3. Delivery of your order within 
Assorted ; A tM. onto pone od — Buff, and White Australorps; Spanish Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons one week of date promised. 4. True to 
Hate at BES Oe ms rie ‘os —., + Buttercups; Anconas; Orpingtons; Rhode Nonsexed $12.95 per 100; Pullets $16.95 name and description. No other hatchery 
Prepaid, live arriva ass County Hatch- Island Reds; N Hampshire Reds and Cockerels $12.95. English White Leghorns ain © gonna ~~ : . iA 

y, Box 193 Garden City, Mo : ; one > . 4 - : makes a guarantee like this. It takes 

ery ue New Hampshire Whites; Brahmas; Tur- Nonsexed $12.95; Pullets $21.95; Cock- the gamble out of poult buying. Be sure 
kens; 10 varieties Hybrids including Aus- erels $4.45. AAA grade chicks. Barred : ”" ’ ar 
’ 4 4 » n . ’ to get the details of this new cuarantee 
Look! Before ordering chicks investi- traWhites, ‘Rock-Giants, Rock-Cornish, uff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, before you buy your poults, Special re 
gate our offer of twenty extra A chicks . ar crosses. Murray Mc- ri Nonsexe 9 >ullets 
and other popular crosses. urray Mc rpingtons onsexed $10.95; Pullets duced prices on February and Mar 
with each 100 ordered. Flocks double Murray . BQ ater Citw os 4 OF: C wala 219 OK  Enatia : pr ) a a arc 
blood tested. Egg strains improved by urray, Box B21, Webster City, Lowa. $14.95: Cockerels $10.95. English White poults. Special discounts now in effect! 

< ™f =a. oT , £ “, "4 » Y as y - 7 . 
seaies from 225 to 312 records. Large —_—$___— py Leqhorma, jAnconss Non- Get your copy of our 24 page Turkey 
type White Leghorns, dual purpose White '!t’s Time to order Dubois ehieks, bred $3.95. W + pay y~ By Ry Growers Guide and Hand Book with de- 
Rocks, old fashioned Barred Rocks, im- right, hatched right, priced right to help ieil - } i SD we onal meng 9 AR. tails on the new livability guarantes 
proved New Hampshire Reds, cross bred you make profits under today’s conditions. =} avery, Snip Mn sn gual atchery, Write today. The Zeeland Hatchery, 
Austra-Whites, Hayes Pioneer chicks, For broilers or layers they're chicks that ox 44-C, Seymour, Indian ee f Zeeland, Michigan 
not how many but how good is our goal. live, grow fast and mature early to produce Seve chien. 

. , * “ i P texe 22axKe. profit producers on thou- 
Address your inquiry to J. R. Hayes top quality Oe Se ee . oF Sasemed sands of farms will help you make better Let Mrs. Hinkle start you on the way to 
Hatchery, 63 Hayes Building, Cham- chicks. Barred, White Rocks, Leghorns. : ; . : 

ign, Tilt o ave , . Reds Wyandottes and other leading profits this year. Big Tom Barron Leghorns profits with Hinkle Strain-blended chicks 
paign, nois. ie hoanie, It’s time re order now. Write for our specialty. Also big husky chicks from that are making money for thousands of 
Clover Valley 40th Anniversary Chicks, catalog and prices today. We pay postage, selected bloodtested flocks, backed by the farm women. Order direct from this 

: > > % " . > 4 country’s best bloodlines in such money- advertisement to assure prompt delivery 
U. 8S. Approved Pullorum Controlled. Guarantee live delivery, Ship C.O. D. A val \ 

OURS 3 weekly " srica’s : 910- making breeds as Barred, White Rocks, Royal Matings AAA Grade Barred, White, 
Thousands weekly from one of America’s Dubois County Hatchery, Box 910-( Reds, Wy: 3 Mi nas. New H Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Buff 
oldest established hatcheries. 40 years’ Huntingburg, Indiana x eae) ee oe | - 4 Orpingtons, | New | Hampshires, ' Non 

Pe > > » > y eafa 7 , 8. ‘8, Se eases, f « rs ' — « Ss, Lin 
im catment, give Ue ‘ trlal order. Rocks, World Famous Big Barron Strain W hite Big Free catalog tells of program that has sexed 912.95 > 1% i tee \ hite: 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Big Eng- Leghorns; Large lopped comb, great pro-  PUllt Davis quality shows why customers = Pockerels $12.05. Tom Barron 5 ite. 
lish-type Leghorns, and other profit-mak- i ; . sks $ make money. Write for it today and get grown Leghorns Nonsexed $12.95; Pul- 
sh-tyt en 8, ‘ if Q ducers; AAA grade chicks $8.40, pullets order placed early. We pay postage— lets $21.95: Cockerels $5.75. AA Grade 
ing breeds. Get Free Catalog, also new $14.90, cockerels $2.95, 4-week old Leg- A ewk + ~Aa ih . ielive ts a poms D chicks Barred White Rocks Reds 
Free Book on poultry management, 14 horn pullets $26.00. Also mammoth White Bie P. mer Ye wn, Ronte aw Ramsey Nonsexed $10.95; Pullets $14.95; Cocker- 
days protecting guarantee. Clover Valley Rocks AAA grade. Bred for size and egg mn tye y Sore tuts » , els $10.95. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns 
Poultry Farm, Box 12-C, Ramsey, Indiana. See ~~ ~ Lg 4 a at Anconas, Nonsexed $10.95: Pullets $19.95: 

tS ~Se cockerels atalog free rite today ’ _ z skerels $3.75 4 age an- 
Live-Long Chicks—Hayes Bros. Su- for big early order discounts. Windsor Lone ee eee Conn 2 Vt Fw 
preme Chicks reach you guaranteed 100% Hatchery, Windsor, Missouri ‘ad a ees may mean ¢ wd a es} < 
alive: healthy, sturdy money-makers. Our . limited supply of chicks. Reserve your Greensburg Hatchery, Box 9-C, Greens- 
alive es ly, y y 8. wo —_—_——_—_——_ order now! Large type birds (see page 15 burg, Indiana 


long @xperience assures you quality, 
prompenems, fair dealing, fully-backed 


guarantees. 50,000 chicks hatched daily. Chicks. Proven 


20 varieties. Sexed or non-sexed. Post paid breeds are 





The Zeeland Metehery northern bred in our catalog) capable 
money makers. These profits from eggs and meat 
available: Big English White Ghostley, Kauder, Barron 


Breeding. Be- 


producing 


Hanson, Swea City Broadbreast Poults. Pullo- 


rum tested, selected flocks. Order now 


aN ° - Leghorns, White and Barred Rocks, New sides thousands of ROP. and ROP. candi- > May « ; ‘e . 

*s 5. y & e « 8 aS aco 4 
Lovet We - Bay quality. A - Hampshires, ; Reds, White Wyan- date cockerels purchased past three years ao. - a ee eens poms. on Soe - 
Hayes, Proprietor even Bros. Hatchery dottes. Also these two sensational hybrids Four years Eamesway service, 98 to ; a g F 
Decatur, Illinois. we —Minorca Leghorns and Austra Whites 100% pullet guarantee, triple inspected 2 2 = 

- Sie _ ‘ompt service—iliberal guarantee. Buy chicks per catalog. Also Heavy Breeds Broad-breasted Bronze Turkeys. lood- 
Mammoth White Pekin Ducklings. from Michigan's largest and most modern Free offers and discounts now. Postcard tested. Livability is high in our Northern 
Grow to 6 pounds in 10 weeks. Winstrom hatchery. 32 page catalog free. brings 36 page catalog. Lemmen Leghorn bred bronze. Free Catalogue. Great North- 
Hatchery, Box D9, Zeeland, silenigee. The Zeeland Hatchery, Zeeland, Michigan. Farm, Box 1104 E, Holland, Michigan. ern Hatchery, Zeeland, Michigan. 





WHITE LEGHORNS 
HEIMAN’S 0.5. Approves 


Pullorum Controlled 


Pedigree Sired up to 345 Egg Records. 


75% of Our Flocks Headed by R. O. P. Males 
° 25% Sons of R. O. P. Males. 


Priced St. Run Pullets_ | Cockere!s | pro 


per 100 995 $1595 $395 paid 


2 Wk. 95 Wk. $9Q95 
STARTED Pullets $22 | Pullets 29 
4 Wk. Broilers $18.00 Collect 
Order Now—Catalogue—Guarantee. 








Heiman’s Hatchery, Box SF, Montrose, Mo. 








CHICKS 


Big-type White Rocks 
ur Specialty 
For ten years, we've been 
using Hi-record R.O.P. 
males, breeding for big 
birds and heavy produc- 
tion of large eggs. It will 
pay to order chicks early. 
rite for catalog and 
prices on Rocks and other 
leading breeds—all from 
blood tested flocks. We 
guarantee 100% live de- 
livery, pay postage, ship 


C.0.D 































YOU 


SAVE TIME, WORK 
AND MONEY WITH 


RICES Full4-WK. OLD 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


| ACTUALLY SELL YOU A FULL 4-WEEK-OLD PULLET 
FOR LESS THAN YOU CAN RAISE THEM mee: 


You can — figure this out! First, 
the cost of ay old pullet, plus the 
cost of fi ye the cost of fuel and 
brooder maintenance — add to this the 
loss by mortality, and on top of that, 
your time (day and night) to bring the 
day old chick to 4 weeks of age, ant 
you'll quickly see it’s wiser and chea 
to buy RICE’S FULL 4-WEEK-O D 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS. Our 
4-week-olds are 90% raised when you 
receive them. 


THOUSANDS HAVE PROVED IT! — 


Last year we shipped nearly 10 million 4-week- 
old pullets. This represents many thousands of 
customers: thousands of whom have bought 
from us year after year. They have found by ex- 
perience it’s cheaper to buy 4-week-olds from 
RICE than to raise them themselves. 


FREE CATALOG! trecia‘inow ©. it also 


tells about our intensive breeding program. 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS 









LEGHORN PULLETS $ $3900 7. 


Advance orders greatest in our his- 

tory. Decide now how many of these Fron Sedalia 
fine pullets you want and order them today. 

34 for $10.85--67 for $21.00. $1 per 100 books order. 


RICE’S DAY OLD BROILERS 
There'll always be a demand for big $ 95 
juicy broilers. Order yours today for PER 
March or April delivery. 

TERMS-CASH IN FULL WITH ORDER FOR Sedalia 


4 WK. OLD BROILERS ters 


These fine husky birds proved so 00 
profitable last year to our custom- PER 
ers that we will — this year 100 
have a limited su FOB Sedalia 
Terms--$1.00 per 10" books order or cash in full 


ORDER FROM THIS AD §ia%° quantity, deliver 
nearest express office. 4-week-olds shipped special 


handling railway express. 100% live delivery, 95% 
sex accuracy guaranteed. 


Box 125 SEDALIA, MO. 












































Farmer’s Trading Center 





LIVESTOCK 





FILM FINISHING 





‘ree te Horse Owners. Save Money. 
Write for Free Bulletin of harness and 
norse goods for quick delivery at honest 
=. I trust you and ship on ap val. In 
pusiness 30 years. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. Just send name and address to- 
day for Free bulletin. ‘‘Little Joe’ Wiesen- 
feld, Box F-181, 112 West North Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Free Purebred Hog Buying Service. 
Qualified judges will buy any age or breed 
of purebred hog to your order without fee. 
We choose for you from leading 

herds of the nation. Selections guaranteed. 
Write for free circular today. National 
Purebred Livestock Exchange, 231G Ins. 
Exchange Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 


Twin-Purpose Shropshires— Unexcelled 
for combined meat-wool production. Fa- 
mous for twin lambs. Produce gf bas any 
of highest market value. Fast 

hardy, good grazers. Write for yet 
booklet and breeder list. American Shrop- 
- Registry Association, Lafayette 18, 
Ind. 


Guernseys, Tested fine qualit high 
rade heifers 6 to 7 weeks ne. ~ = 
0. D. Express $30.00 each here. 
few Holsteins. Inspection invited. 
Glenn Clarke, R. 1, So, St. Paul, Minn. 


“How to Break and Train Horses’’—-A 
book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It is free; no obligation. Simply ad- 
dress Beery School of Horsemanship, pt. 
203-C, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Guernsey and Holstein heifer caives 
month old on approval. Sired by Registered 
bull, big producing dams—$35, express 
aid on five or more. H. R. Lobdelle, 
Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 


America’s Leading Livestock Maga- 
zine. Serves entire industry. $1.00 a year. 
Three years for $2.00. Trial; 6 months 50c. 
Breeder's Gazette, Dept. 5-40, Spencer, 
Indiana. 























Registered Berkshires: All ages. Im- 
roved bloodlines. Short legged, deep 
odies, today’s feeder type. Farmer's 


rices. 
Swen Stock Farms, R. 5, Spencer, Indiana. 





Famous OIC Swine. Most profitable for 
eer and packer. Sample copies OIC 
vews 

Harry E. Vernon, Secy., Goshen, Indiana. 





Free Catalog of valuable livestock books 
ad ~~ on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, 

Pow Fur, ete. Breeder Pub- 
lications, Columbia. Missouri. 





Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 

either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- 

able. os a epeeyrel. 4- a aaterial. 
MeFariand, Watertown, Wis, 


Wormy Pigs? Try Dr. Hinrichs’ es 
Powder Fed in feed. Reliable. 5 Ibs. 


post paid. 
Prinrichs Remedy Co., Walcott, Iowa. 


Dollar Bill Brings You hundreds of 
profitable sheep raising ideas, year’s sub- 
scription to monthly azine. White 
Sheep Breeder, Columbia, lissouri. 


ppaates Poland China bred gilts, boars, 
ky type. Weaning pigs in May. Order 
from this adver. 

Henry Lueck, Cannon Falls, Minnesota. 


Registered Chester White bred gilts. 
—— and April farrow. Immuned. 
hipped COD on Approval. Canada & 
Gonlns man, Winchester, Ind. 


Dollar Bill “~~ s Yow hundreds of 
profitable hog raising ideas, year’s sub- 
scription to > monthly magazine. Write 
Hog Breeder, Peoria 2, Illinois. 


Hereford Hogs. Post-War Meat-Type. 
Expressed C.O.D. Your Approval. Gilts. 
Boars. Pigs. Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, Ill. 




















Want Films? 116-616 38c¢, 120-620 33c, 
127 28e. No limit. For perfect pictures, for 


the finest prints you ever h developed. 
Send your next roll with only 25c and get 
up to 16 Lg! or 8 Jumbo prints. Reprints 
3c, 100—$1.50. Jumbo reprints 4c, 100— 
$2.50. Special discounts on larger orders. 
Write Dick's Photo, Louisville, Ky. 





Glootentuetine Camera Fans! Any 8 
y leveloped and printed, in- 
elled Raycraft (exclusive 
with y's) Enlargement, coupon with 
Raytone Prints of each good negative, 25c. 
Leaders since 1920. Enclose this ad a 
Free Booklet, “‘How to Take Good Pi 
tures.”’ Ray's Photo Service, 35-F Ray 
Building, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Good Pictuzes? You're sure of them when 
you use Elko's scientifically controlled 
iim developing service. Clear, fadeproofed 
napshots—with brilliant finish, free from 
Diemishes. Any 6 or 8 exposure roll devel- 
oped and printed, 30 cents. Send film and 
coin to Elko, Dept. 108, Kansas City, Mo. 


Finer Photo Finishing Specials 25c. Eight 
exposure rolls developed with two prints 
each good negati ve or one enlarged print of 
each. Pid today’s quicker, finer Moen- 
Tone Enamel finish. Satisfaction since 
1898, Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bidg., 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Money Back Guarantee—All this for 
25¢; oll developed 8 bigger DeLuxe 
prints also 8 regular prints, plus two beau- 
tiful enlargements and tasteful Leather- 
tone frame. Reprints low as ic. Lifetone 
—— Company, Dept. 335, Des Moines, 
owa 


One Day Service:—Guaranteed Satis- 
faction. ““Two"’ prints of each negative 
Deckle edge | Velox pe. Highest quality, 
only 25c. orite negatives re- 
rinted, Special c offer 2c each. Mail today! 

felch Photo ampeny, 2418-36 Penn., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

















COONHOUNDS 


TRACTOR—AUTO PARTS 





For Sale—Dogs Of The Hunting Breeds. 
Coon, Opossum, Mink, ss Fox, 
Rabbit dogs. qunges bg by appearance. Ten 
days trial. Write for literature and condi- 
tions of sale. Prices reasonable. J. N. Ryan 
Kennel, Murray, Kentucky. 


For Sale—Outstanding Coonhounds, 
Combination Treehounds and high class 
Foxhounds. Rabbit Hounds a specialty. 
Raccoon Mountain Kennels, Route 3, 
Albertville, Alabama. 


Hunting Hounds: Straight Cooners, 
Combination hunters. Foxhounds. Beagles. 
Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans. Reason- 
able. Trial. Free List. 

Echo Valley Kennels, Herrick, Tilinois. 


Coon, fox, rabbit, o um and combina- 
tion hounds—trial allowed. Write for free 
description and prices. Cedar Bluff Ken- 
nels, Princeton, Kentucky. 











Having Car Trouble? New, Used, Guar- 
anteed auto, truck parts save money. 
Transmission specialists. Describe needs: 
immediate reply: 

Victory, 2930C North Western, Chicago 18. 


New and Used Tractor Parts— Write for 
big, free 1946 catalogue; tremendous sav- 
ings. Satisfaction guaranteed. Central 
Tractor Wrecking Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 








Tractor Parts, New and Used. All 
makes, satisfaction guaranteed, depend- 
able service, write for free catalog. Bur- 
lington Tractor Wrecking Company, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 


HUNTERS—TRAPPERS _ 





Finerfotos developed, printed, enlarged— 
lowest prices. No restrictions on number 
of prints on roll or reprint orders. Roll de- 
veloped with 8 Finerfotos and 2 profes- 
sional bromide enlargements—25c. Finer- 
fotos, Drawer D-898. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Better Pictures—Sixteen Guaranteed 
“Everbrite” prints from roll, coupon for 
your choice of 2 plain or 1 colored, framed 
enlargement 25c. ‘‘Everbrite”’ reprints, 2¢ 
each. Flash Foto Finishers, Box 112 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


At last! ae Covetenes, all your snapshots 

handcolored as beautiful as most actya! 

colored photography, Oee. Hand colored 

reprints 4c each—12 for 45c. Nationa! 

ae Art Company, Janesville 23, Wigs- 
consin 








Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and rol! 
developed 25c; 116 size or smaller 
enlarge reprints 3c. 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791E, Boston, Mags 





Two Sets of ““Deckledge”’ Prints wit) 
pvery. roll finished, 28c: Very finest qual- 
ity. Deckledge reprints 2e each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





2 Beautiful Hi-Gioss prints each good 
sepstire and enlarging coupon with each 

or 8 ex ure roll developed 2%¢ 
Ow! Photo Co., Weatherford, Oklahoma 


Century delivers work and service that 
can't be beat. 8 exp. roll 25c with two pro- 
fessional enlargements Free 

Century Photo Service, La C rosse, Wis 








Rolis Developed and Printed, 25. 
Reprints, 2c; 5x7 Enlargements, 1 5c; 8x10 
25e. Davis Studio, Guthrie, Oklahoma 


8 Prints, all enlarged to nearly postcard 
size, from your roll or negatives, 25¢ 
Willard Studios, Box 3535 N., Cleveland 
Oh 








Eight Prints From Rell or Negatives 
and one 8x10 enlargement 35c. La Crosse 
Film Service, La Crosse, Wis. 





Beautiful enlargement from each pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept 
K-1, Janesville, Wis. 


it’s mever wrong to use good manners 
“Etiquette for Young Moderns"’ should be 
read by all young people. Order this book- 
et now from Successful Farming, Dept 
1103, Des Moines, Iowa. Only 12 cents 











STOCKMAN’S SUPPLIES _ 





Horn Weights, 70c ber ~ Ayo 
Made in 4 sizes— 4 Ib.; 1 Ib.; 
Ib. Tattoo markers ‘$4. 00 pa Lt , in- 
cludes set of numbers, bottle of ink, and 
full directions. We also carry complete line 
of ear tags, neck chains, veterinary instru- 
ments, supplies, serums, remedies; in fact, 
everything for the stockman. Write for 
free catalog 

Breeders Beooly Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





Fox Scarfs, Fine Furs—rich, stylish and 
useful; low in ag when you ship your raw 
—_— to Cown Red fox, silver fox, mink, 





aaa DAIRY GOATS 


Money from Dairy goats! Booklet free. 
Introductory 5-month subscription to 
leading magazine 25c. Dairy A ae Journal, 
Dept. 650, Columbia, Missouri 





nm, beaver, every kind of fine fur 
beautifully tanned and styled to your or- 
der. 38 years “EE rience—100% satisfac- 
tion guaranteed Ring 2s your skins any time, 
and get our sty te 
information. ee ie Tanni ng. Co., 651 
Market Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Books—'*Milk and Milk Products,”’ by 
Eckles, Combs, and Macy. Here is a book 
that gives up-to-the-minute information 
on chemistry and bacteriology of milk on 
everyday a7 wy on dairy prod- 
ucts manuf dairy testing, on 
d po an Iilustrated, 380 pages, 
cloth, $3.50. Send money to Successful 
Farming, Dept. 2403. 





















Dehorning Paste. Prevents horns grow- 
ing on calves to 2 months old, on kids and 
rams soon as horn buttons are felt. Safe 
easy to use, no bleeding, keeps indef- 
nitely. Bottle sufficient for 50 head. $1.00 
prepaid. Guaranteed. Dept. Y, Tomellem 
Company, Calico Rock, Ark. 





Abortion And Mastitis. Literature fre« 

overnment licensed vaccine, Strain 19 
Mam-O-Lac, effective for mastitis. Peni- 
cillin and DDT circulars. Complete ling 
Farmade products. Low prices. Kansas 
City Vaccine Co., Dept. K, Stockyards 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Combined Bull Haiter and Controller. 
Makes any buil safe. Turn him out with 
complete safety. Stops fence jumpers 
Money-back guarantee. Write for circular 
Russell Mfg. Company, Dept. 23, Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin. 





: Unsexed $8.95 — 
DUCKLING S ean Sac “4 AJAX LIGHT BRAHMAS ~ WHITE! LEGHORNS o3xPuttesss1s.45 
ow to c r PR IGANTIC out. White Rocks, White Wyan- 
ao Ses. ao OG Fetereriay sg ard wn tom ear gots, See 95. Cockerels $3.95 us 95" 
THE RIDGWAY DUCK HATCHERY Low prices. Poul REE. Weis FREE CATALOG. 25 Bree 100% Live 
Box 60 LaRue, Ohio AJAX HATCHERY, Box 54, QUINCY, ILLINOIS Bloodtested--Egg Bred--High Livability. 














FRE 









Rey 


, 


arately hatched, frisky 
going fast—so order today. 


BIG ENG. WH. LEGHORN 
STARTED PULLETS 


95 


up 100 
Cob FOB 





BUSH arcuery 


BUSH S SEX. 


BIG MONE Y-MAKERS—Famous for 25 Years! 
@ Egg prices are good—poultry is in big demand everywhere. 
BUSH chicks are famous for profits. Over 25 fine breeds from 
culled flocks up to 300 egg strain. They’re husk 
chicks YOU" L LOV 


OVER 180,000 Customers 

Ordered 30,000,000 Bush 

Chicks During the War— 
There's a big reason why we're first in the 
combined day-old and Started Pullet field. 
A square-deal for everyone—keeping our 
prices down on the best we can produce. 


CHECK OUR BIG BARGAINS FIRST 
—we offer over 50 Special Victory bargains. Broiler cockerels 
only $3.95 up. Selected pullets $13.95 up. Unsexed—$10.95 
up. Started Pullets down to $24.95 up. Reserve order now. 


FREE 1946 CALENDAR CATALOG and EGG RECORD 


—gives full details of prices, guarantees, terms, etc. SEND 
PENNY POST CARD TODAY. IT’S FREE. 


Box 433-L3, Clinton, Mo. 


—SEND YOUR NAME TODAY FOR 
EGG RECORD CALENDAR CATALOG 


f livable, sep- 
"EM. They’re 


(24. BREEDS) 


ED CHICKS 


Big savings on early orders. Started Pullets. Write today. 
THOMPSON HATCHERY, Box 1337-QD, Springfield, Mo, 





GREAT WESTERN HATCHERY, Box 40, Salina, Kans. 


FREE:°: Low rs PRICES 45 varigtion SEX-LINKED and 


Cockerels, also 0 STARTED © hie 
Mature Fowls and Hatching 
D FOR 


a BABY TURKEYS. 
ace. ALL FLOCKS BLOOD 
. Write quiek for this fine free book. 








dends. 


BELGIAN HORSES 


For Economical 
Farm Power 


Good Belgian horses continue 
to have a place in a balanced 
program of diversified, soil- 
conserving agriculture. Mares 
will do their share of the field 
work —_ — colts for divi- 


raise a of t 
— have horses to supply your needs. To get 

ian Booklet and 1946 Bel fan Review, write to 
bel IAN DRAFT HORSE CORPORA 





oon ow mares to a Belgian stallion and 
e most desirable type and color. Our 


N, Dept. SF, Wabash, Ind. 














here [] Do t# today—now. You'll never regret t. 


BEERY SCHOOL or HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 203 Pleasant Hill, Ohio | 


THIS GREAT BOOK 
















Every farmer, every 
lover of horseflesh 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells how to know horses— 
how to break them—how to train 
them—how to make money as 4 
master horseman. Write for i today 
— FREE, together with my special 
offer of a course in Animal Breeding. 
If you are interested in Gaiting and 
Riding the saddle horse check 
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Farmer’s Trading Center 


Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet k, 
(no illustration or See | pk word en classifications—55 cents a word. Write Son, Bt stock. and schools 





Successful Teruing, Des Moines, Iowa, for complete information 


165 


Straight classified, 














Saveon flock investment; raise chicks with 
real profit-power. Health 4 husky, guaranteed 
Calhoun Chicks gs vt from our modern 

**Day-Lite”’ plant. R ood lines—day-old; 
started; sexed; straight run. All breeding flocks 
100 per cent U. 3 Approved, Pullorum-Tested. 100 per 
cent live arrival guaranteed, in stron 
condition, Compare all prices: | postcard’ brings FRE FRE 


c A L HOUN POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 





IL E'S DUCKLINGS » POULTS 


Superior quality Pekin Ducklings and 
Bronze Turkey Poults at lowest prices. 
Indian Runner Ducklings, Eggs, Chicks. 
Free gataiog tell = of excellent profits. 

Hile Duck Box S, Carey, Ohio 
















THOMPSON’ 
On? PRicest 


~ All leading breeds. Also sexed chicks apd hybrids. Our 
large production means real cut prices on lowest priced 
standard grade up to R.O.P. pedigree sired. Catalogue free. 
Timer Thompson Hatchery, Elmore, Minn. 






R.0.P. SIRED CHICKS AS LOW AS 
$4.95 per 100 delivered 


Buy your Baby Chicks this season from one of the OLDES r 
and LARGEST HATCHERIES in the MIDDLE WEST. 
Established 1902. 500,000 baby chicks each week. Also Broad 
Breasted Bronze Turkey Poulte and White Pekin Ducklings 
from BREEDERS on our OWN FARMS. All Breeding stock 
culled, banded and blood tested for B.W.D. by STATE LI. 
CENSED INSPECTORS. All POPULAR VARIETIES 
straight run, all pullets or all cockerels. Write today for our 
chick catalog that is entirely different from all other chick 


catalogs. THE PIONEER HATCHERIES OF THE MIDDLE WEST, 


K. 1. Miller Hatcheries, Srrsin"Ses moines, tooe ese. M83 


» Des bes Moines, lowa. Dept. 103 














Red Mites 
Bed wt 


Toxit KILLS 







Spray roosts and other bepodiog s. Kills red 
at brooder ames, bed bugs, biu and similar 
mmo! jen buss, fleas One treat- 


y 
tae ont germs. FoR R COLDS— Spray thick mist tin poultry house 
Helps prevent *** 2ral times a Jy anc @ Se WRITE 8 at b . 


Ask your ‘iealer or 


disease. TOXITE LABORATORIES BOX 16, CUSTER MO. 

















Famous “‘Q.P.”’ 
Breeding 


One of the most famous 
strains of White Rocks 

in America heads up the list of Chestnut 
Hatchery “Q. P.” chicks. Bred for many years for 
Quick Preduction. You will find Chestnut chicks 
grow fast, feather out quick—lay early. Also 13 other 
leading breeds in our Q. P. line. Oldest U. 8. approved, 
pullorum Py ay ol hatchery in Illinois. 4 ‘rite for 
catalog and price lis 


Chestnut Hatchery, Dept. 148, Mt. Pulaski, iil. 















CHICKS’ 


Quprantecd big otrons chicks 


Brie winning que ity. taped ve 100 
Becks. on ‘mafilion sold yearly, Over 100,000 satisfied 
with order. Y wshipped. al all aot rt C. B pilzou vay 
it. Sen - pert 0.0 sub- 


cash, save ee ge 
without no’ 


AGRADE Str. Hatch pn echarete All Puflets 


eleproms = $ $9.90 $2.90 $19.80 

Butt Rocke sc. Reds,} $9.90 $9.90 $11.90 

Soporte he 90 $4.90 $21.80 
ee ete 

= al }$11.90 $11.90 $13.90 

All HeavieSs.ncer-- $27.90 $7.90 $9.90 

ge Meevies. Mo +} $6.90 QmirretAmSe* | $3.90 


Ste. *t + 10 free with 


ry % sex guarantee. 
SCOTT. HAYES CHICKS vanaste thincss 





FREE! 7.2m acs” 
with each order of 300 


STOUFFER’S CHICKS 
U. S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 


Yes Sir, With each order of 300 or 
more chicks we mail you this fine gift 
—absolutely free. Write for details today. 

We offer Barred, White Rocks, Wyandottes, Red, 
Buff Crpmagvons, New Hampshires, White Giants, 
Austra-Whites, Brown, White Leghorns. Sexed or 
unsexed. Immediate delivery. 100,000 each week 
100% arrival. Prepaid. Write for complete prices and 
catalogue. 


STOUFFER’S HATCHERY, Lena, 





iinois 




















BARGAINS! BARGAINS! 
Good chicks from good Illinois hatcheries. 
Farm range, bloodtested flocks. Guaran- 
teed strong healthy chicks. We ship post- 


C.0.D.—you pay postage. Order early. 
Save money. You will like our chicks. 








CHICKS cote oroome CHICKS “orice 


Wit Lar, fasta Wie "$7.90 $2.90 $15.80 pe 


White 
paidif you send cash withorder.Orshipped Brown & Buff 
White & myths 


Morse 6.90 2.90 17.80 
No Sex Guarantee . 
McLEAN COUNTY CHICK SALES, Box 200, ie Bloomington, lilinois 


790 7.90 9.90 
















WARNING 


Shortage of hatching eggs may 
mean onlya limited supply of chicks 
Reserve your order now, The past 
few years the trend among poultry 
raisers is toward better stock—stock that 
should assure profits whether market is high 
or low. To assure those profits in the years 
ahead, birds that are production bred for eggs 
and size are needed. We have developed a truly 
large type White Leghorn for both eggs and 
meat. Bred from Hanson, Ghostley, KAU- 
DER, up to 355 egg record stock. Benefit of 
four years Eamesway service. 98%-100% 
baby pullet guarantee. Triple inspected chicks. 
Heavy breeds available. Postcard brings 5 
color—36 page catalog free. 
LEMMEN LEGHORN FARM 

Box 1104R Holland, Mich. 

















sired. 
ion New Hampshires, 


your World Eg, 
U.S. :Pullorum 


RAISE HELM’S “AAA"’ CHICKS, 200-339 
strains. 


White Rocks, Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds. Also Danish Brown Leg- 
horns from 235-298 egg imported foundation breeders. 
Contest Records. Healthy chicks from free-range 

ntrolled. Special broiler chicks. Reasonable farmer chick 


te today 
Pittwots M HATCHERY, H. C. HELM 











2-2. P. 
te Leg- 











breeders. 


Box 7 Metropolis, tl. 











No.3 
Complete with 
pipe, hose and 
nozzles 


PARAGON me 
SPRAYER 


12-Galion Capacity 
Sprays any solution, 
disinfectant, white- 
wash, better, faster, 
easier. Kills lice, nits, 
arasites on build- 
ngs, gardens, 
trees. lution 
can't settle or 
clog. If your 
dealer does not 
handle Para- 
gon Sprayers, 
write to us di- 
rect for 10-day 
trail with money-back guarantee. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO. 


31 STATE AVE. HARRISON, OHIO 









Truck if 
Specified 








4210 BREEDS Sircnse"s Sette are 


Northern and most profitable. her 
baby chicks, cogs: y L Low. raieee 













100% watts reom R.0.P. 
PEDIGREED FLOCKS 


We invite you to get our Free 
Poultry Book. Compare our Prices 
and Quality with others and see 
for yourself why over 300,000 
Doultrymen have preferred Sieb’s 
Chicks. Our Egg Master Chicks 
have no superior for profits, 
regardless of price. They come 
from 200,000 Bloodtested Breed- 
ers and are priced amazingly low. 

If you want Egg Laying Contest 
Winner and Show Birds, you'll be 
proud to own a beautiful flock of 
these Big Profit Chicks. Backed 
'y 36 years Breeding and our 
R.O.P, Program, 


Pullets-Males-Hybrids 
BROILERS ¢ 


SIEB'S HATCHERY * Box 222 «+ LINCOLN, ft. 


Gives Best Meth- 
ods of Feeding, 
Management, San- 
itation, ete. Send 
Posteard today. 
We'll mail the 
book and bargain 
























FAMOU 






= irs 




























GUSTA B. ATZ 


shipped before March 4th. Avoid abrupt in- 
crease in price starting March 4th. Our Leg- 
horn and Minorca day old Pullets are really 
wonderful. 


All mature breeders again bloodtested— 
$2.95 per 100 and up. 
ATZ’ MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


Dept. 14 


Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 
Chix are Hatched, ATZ'S Will Hatch Them 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY AND 
REASONABLE PRICES 
Atz’s Chix are among the best known Chix in 
America. Thousands of customers send repeat 
orders year after year. Thousands write en- 
thusiastic letters of successes in their own 


poultry yards. 
U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED 


We Hatch All Popular Varieties 
Thousands Hatching Weekly. Our chix live, 
ow, make money for you. NOTE—ORDER 
EA RLY. Save dollars per hundred by haviug 


White Leghorn and Minorca 


PULLETS 


We Prepay all Chix 

100% Alive Arrival 

Chix 
CIRCULAR FREE 


Huntingburg, Indiana 

















i@ 








Farmer’s Trading Center 


Advertisements using illustration pr display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chic k, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classifi 




















































































































, 4 (no ilustration or display type) 20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, Iowa, for complete information. 
| 
BUY A BETTER BULL] | RUSK S 3224 PULLETS 
WEEKS 
Head your herd with an Ayrshire | 
o sire and raise big, strong, deep- DAY-OLD CHICKS 
bodied cows that produce the most | AT LESS than you can roduce them 
4 milk at the least feed cost— PAID ¥ | yourself. 200-300 R.O.P. SIRED, U. 3s 
¢ y cows that are hardy, rugged, good e Approved, Pullorum Tested yurebreds. Buff 
grazers and have correct udders. Minorcas, White Giants. rere. year blood- 
near you with bulla for sale It will | hs bef Trig Ee oy Ee | 
near you with bulls for sale a) > severz " > + EAR ORD S. G8. 
ee §=—aveshire Breeders’ Association t will be several months before | RUSK FARM, Box 1031-c, WINDSOR, $0990 | 
i Old Bulls $100 and up 45 Center St. Brandon, Verment. | | | we have any purebred Jersey bulls or 
i . es TTP TT to offer for sale. The response to | 
i THRIVE ON ROUGHAGE | aati ait th tak Raceatnis denen 
i: Because of their greater feed capacity, Holstein our recent ad 1n the January issuc 
LTTMMNPOOrT . Pal t bi ° hick 
cows are able to consume larger amounts of cheap of SUCCESSFUL” FARMING Benconsted tie cucans chet, Mamet 
T . . ° rv 
and thus make greater co gE é E | was excellent. W e ll advertise Socks. 2 rom ‘million “sold yearly. Over 100,000 satis fied 
j profit for their owners. ILLUSTRATED . with ore order. Y “shipped « all or ‘past. &. so. pay 
4 The easy keeping Hol- | ° ho) stein again when we have some bulls t, Send cash, save the shipping costs. Prices sub. 
: stein is favored by the | syncing MAN. : : change without notice, 
: men who figure costs. |” ya: write for sale. AGRADE Str.Hatch AllCockerels All Pullets 
:  aeenae ; yrs tegrorns | $9.90 $2.90 $19.80 
STEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN ER EY F R White, Barred and | 
- OF AMERICA e Brattieboro, Vermont @ Bex 287! M EDI A ia But Rocks. § S.C. Reds.) $9.90 $9.90 $11.90 
ae | telat tia state Mn a oe ta aetna oS andottes. 
H Brown and Buff Le 
MAKE MORE FARM PROFITS! | Rt. S Des Moines, lowa horns, White. sBuaciona} $10.90 $4.90 $21.80 | 
RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS fie oo —| Siertsced wen: }$11.90 $11.90 $13.90 | 
os, . . 
i 4% MILK and GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE White and Black Glants 720 3320 | 
‘ Official as well as “‘on the farm” records BERRY’S Champion-Mated, Hand-Picked CHICKS, ty EY $ Any B $7 ) $9.90 | 
under average farm conditions prove also SEXED, STARTED. 52 Breeds. 7 HYBRIDS. All Sex panne t $6. 90 No'sex Guar As } $3.90 
that Milking Shorthorns are best profit Iowa Inspected, BW D Tested. Over 200 Prizes—30 Shows! AA Grade 2c higher. 10 tree with each 100; AAA Grade 
breed! Produce 4% milk and have LOW PRICES. In Business nearly 50 years. Beautiful 4c higher, 15 free with e 100; 30% sex —~ : 
i reatest salvage value of all milk POULTRY Sarr coeene, Somes enpeesinted. SCOTT HAYES CHICKS “ 
i condi Ges Ge Piha tate. Oe cond BERRY’S POULTRY FARM,8x.104 CLARINDA,1OWA Bioomingten, ilineis 
q Milking Shorthorn Journal. Trial sub- — 
—— A MILKING SHORTHOR N SOCIETY 
R . 
809 West Exchange Ave. U.S. Yards, Dept. SFI, “BIG MONEY BRED” 
4 ____ Chigage 9, Hlinois CHICKS 
Books Datry Sctence, by W. E. Petersen. De als with the ( 
entire dairy industry and production problems. Lllustrat- LEADING > > 
od, 680 pages, cloth, $4. Se > Success ‘orm 
: od. ey th, $4. Send money to Successful Farm VARIETIES 250-325 Egg Trapnest Foundation Breeding 
? i . be Profit-ability bred-in, fed-in, hatched-in! Many generations 250-325 egg $ : : 
ore . : yee pecial 
individual-pedigree sires. Progeny proved for high livability, fast growth, DISCOUNTS 
profitable production. Famous egg strains in all 28 varieties. 18th year of Saint ' 
: ¢ Pullorum bloodtesting assures top-notch livability. 300 tea i 
P * . CHICKS 
Big Volume Permits LOWEST PRICES! 
‘ Large scale production at small profit margins enable us to price our chicks Satisfaction f 
out of the high price brackets . .. give you honest-to-goodness egg breeding 
f at sensible, low prices. GUARANTEED ; 
4 WAYS 
CHICK MANUAL and CATALOG : 
+I AY A complete Poultry Raiser’s Guide . . . 24 pages full of helpful information FAAiuI AB ABs I 
>= ~PLUS our Illustrated Catalog FREE! Get this unique catalog and our low Live Arrival! I 
° ; “ “+ , ° - 
You Can't Beat Shorthorns as Money-Makers OF ne ae ee eee eee San Accuracy? 

+ livability! 
eitdiciielaantithmiatinmntametaes BROOKFIELD CHICKERIES - BOX 106 -Brookfield, Mo. 
weight for age, and are the greatest improvers in beef 
cattle field. Shorthorn bulls can add 88 Ibs. more to cross- ( 
bred steers directly off grass as yearlings. More new breed- I 
ers have joined the Shorthorn Ass'n in the last 2 years 

Baty | than any other beef breed. Send for leaflet ‘“‘Weigh the . 
: Facts” proving Shorthorn superiority. Also lists of breed- 
; ; ers who offer seed stock for sale. Subscribe to SHORT- 
HORN WORLD—twice monthly—$1 a year. Write to 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 431, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, lilinois 













Turkey Poults, Poultry Equipment, Electrical Appliances, 
lawn Mowers, hundreds of other “hard-to-get” items 








My biggest catalog in 30 years. You'll find 
every page crammed with interesting in- 
formation and merchandise you've waited 
years to buy. A book for the whole family. 
A complete farm and home supply store in 
your armchair. Our big 30th Anniversary I 
issue is the most unusual published by any 
2m hatchery, anywhere—Horace L. Campbell, G 


GET CHICK FACTS AND PRICES 
Catalog describes our famous Vitamizing pro- ‘ 


RAISE A 


GUERNSEY 





BULL 


. To Raise Your Income 


cess. Details on our Baby Chick Replacement In- 
surance Policy and other “‘big profit’’ features 
of the Big Boy Chick Raising Plan. Sent FREE, 
ILLINOIS STATE HATCHERIES 
BOX B-1 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 











the cost of feed, obtain one 
/ of the 50,000 registered 
Guernsey bulls. Select 
him out of a good or better cow and teavel 
the road to more profitable dairying. 





Hundreds Pedigreed Males from our three 1943 World’s Champion Pens in our 1946 
Matings. They transmit Heavy Laying, Quick Profit Qualities into our easy to raise, vigor- 
ous chicks. All breeders bloodtested. 100°, Live Delivery Guaranteed. Order today for im- 


To get top income over 
mediate or future delivery. @ 


















Free Valuable booklet ‘‘ How The NON SEXED PER Lp egy mt MATINGS—95% PULLETS PER 100 B 
Ame yue C ee 
Club Help to tik bor 8 : "J — Et Rocks. whe) Wrlnaottes: Bi: O } $11. 95 Big-Type Wh. Legs., Br. Legs........ $19.95 ~ 
u elps To Ma e reeding Fasci- Austra: Whites, Lee- Rocks. Bt. Minereas, $12.95 | Austra-white, Les-Rock, Bf. Minorcas $20.95 to 
nating and Profitable’’ Send today for rs 13.95 | Al Heavy Breed Puttets $16.95 to 
your free copy. N. Hamp., Bik., Wh. Gt. Cockerels $11.95 Hybrid Cockerets $6.95 Hi 
ae ee oe ee ee oe oe oe oe oe ow os oe oe an an enenebdoanantlb All other Hvy. Breed Cockerels........ . Light Breed Cockerels 4. D. 
: Please send me free copy 7 Less than 100 chicks add 1c per chick. 5% Discount if cash with order sent prepaid. Send $1.00 per be 
i of the GUERNSEY booklet ° 1 100 deposit—balance COD plus postage. Hatches Mondays, Thursdays. ~ 
Pe ! 4 WEEK OLD STARTED PULLETS t 
| ee ——— — -— SAVE TIME—LABOR—FEED by raising our Started Wh. 
! ADDRES 1 Leghorn or Austra-White Pullets. Order now for April, May, ~ 
1 $3 — =~ | June, July Delivery. 5% Discount for Cash with order or $3.00 a Al 
per 100 de posit. Balance 2 weeks before delivery. M 
Tue American (juernsey [farms (i iB FREE CATALOG Tells about our trapnest breeding farm. Gives full prices. . 
A 
320 GROVE ST., PETERBOROUGH &. 4. B 








Farmer’s Trading Center 


FARM SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK FARM EQUIPMENT 



























































































































































































































































Hybrid Watermeion Seed. Grow mi- > 
raculous. watermelons wherever corn eonee Ber’ vee Dunlap, y ~~ Grim $23.00 Rea Clove —z 21.7 D: Scari: Portable Buzz Saws to ‘it any make of ; 
-~ ™ ap, sla * ' 23 « s2 Scari- rs rT } 1 be ame ; s 
grows. Seed from 50-100 pound water- Beaver—200—82.00, 500—84.90, 1000— rad gy Monge R.. AY aoe u yA tenetes oom goete oe ) it an 1 30” saw 
eos b 31.00 tor 700 en oupes. Free $9.50; Premier, Bellmar—150—82.00, 500 83.25; Timothy and Alsike Mixed ‘Se 00 oréceta g. 1 r ls 1 Souble: ut t tr sek type f 
ooklet or 700 seeds —8$6.00. Giant Gem, Minnesota 1166 E-ver- New Strain Bron ; , - > 3 om A = cae yo { 
Airline Farms, Clay Center, Kansas. —_ bearing— 100—8$2.50, 500—S11.50. ao fo oe cot or ce ae ay En wg 
iY mouth Rhubarb—12—81.00 Concord Seed Corn, teste $4.25 ‘gteda te- ae $189 ¢ ans 8 ov RoSones. Soe ; 
- gy Everbearing Strawberry pays Grapes—10—$1.00. Everything Postpaid. cleaned, tested "Ciscainel anita ee ey My! - i - wy) + 
;, for itse a one acre planted 194: ‘~~ 2. Prompt Shipment. Rider Nurseries, Farm- and sold subject your 60-day test. Write me . | -_ canes t) oo ul price ae : 
$593.40 J eC a j t . ? ‘ rie acity special ric 5 } 
u Chrysanthe —~ wm Gladioli. Dark % ‘ornish 2 Sos. now for Free Samples and 1946 Catalog Order today 5°, Cash Discount by sending . : 
Fowl. List fre Onion Piants, Choice, Select, White or PY searcities exist American Field check with order, or will ship C.O.D 
Hillerest “Gardens, Albert Lea, Minn. yellow Bermuda: White or yellow Sweet eed Co., Dept. 319, Chicago 9, Iinois Shope Implement Co., Walton, Ind 
. adi Spanish; Prepaid 300—$1.10; 500—$1.35 Nu s k . \ 
Strawberries. Big expertly pac ked plants. 1000-$2.25; 3000-$3.50; 6000-86.50; Send WW aber fi + ’ Hard) linnesota Grown Magic Electric Welder, 110) volt AC-D¢ i 
100 Robinson world 8 largest, sweetest, check with order. Give both mail and ex- Bis *k Tail) frees olorado Blue Spruce velds, brazes, solders, cuts all metals; easy ; 
best $2.50, 25 - 00, 1000- $16.00. press address. Satisfaction guaranteed. on > ills Spruce, White Spruce, Nor- o use; full directions. Complete ¥ »0W- | 
_ A > way Pine Ponderosa P Ww > . pi with pow 
Blakemore 100—$1.75, 250—$%3.75, 1000— Austin Plant Company, P. O. Box 313, 1 I Benn, or * ~rdek—- hite Pine, er unit, flame and metallic arc attachments I 
0 $12.00 Polder. William Abbott, Mont- Austin, Texas merican Elm, Chinese Elm, Green Ash carbons, fluxes, rods, mask, Only $19.95. 
eee Michigan, Caragana, Russian Olive Lombardy Used by the Ni‘ faootaal a ; 
es Kellys High Yielding Hybrid Seed Poplar \ large selection of hardier ple , did oon i a " ~ ae eh Se Aite 
nt —————— = i ‘ se wi elde z 
7 Strawberr Plants Six acres Hardy Corn. Four to nine dollars bushel. Thirty- northern grown Apple Trees, Plum and 241-RS Canal St, New York City. ' 
> Northern, Land Grown. Sixteen of six years experience producing high yield- other fruits. Free illustrated catalog, in- 2 
the 1 ietie ing seed corn, oats, soy beans. All kinds cluding Shade Trees, E-vergreens, Shrubs 
1e most A... &. varieties. Send for o- field P ‘ 
. list before buying. Copeland Nursery, R. eld and garden seeds, at low prices. Send Hedges, and Vines. J. V tailey Nurseries Canvas Covers: New Low Prices. 12 ounce . | 
Platteville, Wis for new catalogue. Dept. §, St. Paul 6, Minnesota treated, fire resistant, waterproofed; made ' 
= = om 9 ‘Ss Kelly Seed Co., Peoria, Illinois St b Plant f used Government tents. 5x9 feet 54.00 | 
Strawberry ants, — verbearing. 100 Sencern a — rawderry ants. Giant Gem Ever- Sxi6 feet $7.15; 12x16 feet $10.75; 16x24 
"] Giant Gem, $2.50; 500, $11.25: 100 Min- aopeee Se Fiybrid South American bearing, grows anywhere. long season, very feet $21.45: Grommetted: Other sizes ; 
nesota 1166, $4.50: 100 Streamliner $7.00; Field's Fat yw seed supply. Henry prolide. Or improved Blakemore, spring »*, cash with order. Harris Machinery ; 
0 Fresh plants. Postpaid. Descriptive cir- - . ‘ge -A if he Ib., 10 Ibs 38.! 50, be arer 25 plants for $1. 100 for $2.98. 300 7 ;Oth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 
cular. Dollar Nursery, Bloomfield, Iowa ti Ange ienuine Purdue 32, $1.25 Ib., for $7.50. Free to introduce them: Rar b | 
a 10 Ibs, $10.00, postpaid. Henry Field Seed Siberian Iris Root, $1 value. Cash orders Ord -| 
0 Strawberry Plante Certified by State «Nursery Co., Shenandoah, lowa,Dept.A, _ prepaid or sent C.O.D. plus postage. Re- , wtabio Comoe Coley Quese re Son i} 
Department of Agriculture. 100 large turn ¢ e atisfe § re ae we — actory! 
Blakemore and 100 Everbearing, postpaid Original Summerours Half and Halt. = RB, RR 1% Dept! oA. NO mee mae Sey leer oboe | 
0 $2. Price list free. Romines Plant Farm, The leading heavy producing high linting Bloomingt Tl. tal 2, Dept. 5A, Literature fres Dairy Queen Manufac 
0 Dayton, Tenn - —s ye ey years, early matur- ——. turing Company Lumber Exchang 
4 wtih nnn ble thts ing, drouth resisting, especially suited for High Testing Alfalfa $20.40; Gri Building, Minne Epos 1, Mint 
Hardy Herenere Assaties Red clover: em Harvesting. Privately ginned. $23.40; Red ow $21.60: Alsike § 1 60: 
Sweet sike anc Timothy; Lespedeza; Cleaned, cereson treated. Sweet Clover, Searified $8.40, 1 h . ‘ 
New Co. Box 8, G Hybrid Corn. De Wall Summerour Seed Co., Cumming, Ga. $4.20; New Timothy 83.20 ‘Alsike “and Your song By ‘ “end 
se 7 vew : 7: i l F t er me and 
is Ss o., Box 8, Gibson City, Ul. Rock phosphate: Florida 32% P205 in Neon ps ‘ New Strain Brome $3.50 Money Saver. Actual Experiences of Bet 
_ Bargains 20 Rhubarb $1.00, 10 Concord bags. 33% in bulk. Potash when available. 4 99 high quality. All 50; Early Giant ter Farmers and Mechanics. 51.00 Post- : 
Grapes $1.00, 150 Dunlap Strawberries Granular Aero Cyanamid 20.6% nitrogen recie a bi we All per bushel triple paid, Wirtison’s, West Burlington, lowa ' 
$1.00, 6 Red (: urrants $1.00. Free Colored for plowing under, ship immediately. ra pera ; _ ae 4.25 . —_ : 
ire é \ > istri . :  samples—caté ‘ 
Cire ular. Fairbury Nurseries, Fairbury, Dealers and distributors wanted. Schrock Sinn, Box 419, Cls we > . lowe ag. Sean Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. Barb Wire, 
Nebraska Fertilizer Service, Congerville, IHinois. : . Posts, Bale Ties, Roofing, Paint, Farm 
; oink =< MEF eer Keon Farm sy vaca mn xX s. Write 8 ocking | 
Quality Glad Bulbs—Send for our list Peach and Apple Trees Low as 20c. Koop new income yp A ae py - Penee 2 o Bos rr at te Beet ae 
of the Best in Glads at reasonable prices. Pears, plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grape- farm Crops, Garden ‘ =. Fruits and cepa aiiindagtes 
Gladridge Gardens, Route 2, Madison vines '10¢. Evergreens, shrubs, shade trees ferries, Our big 1946 Seed and Na — 
Ohio 3 low as 25c. Catalog free. Tennessee Nurs- re al it in 46 Seed and Nursery For the Milk Heouse—Electric Water : 
3) ee ee ery Co., Box 9,C ‘leveland, Tennessee. r imual will help you. A dependable guide Heaters 10-15-20 gallon Sizes washing and 
Latham, World’s best Red Raspberry. pinoas -- for 58 years. Direct-from-grower prices. sterilizing tanks. Roy L. Meyers Mig. Co ih | 
) plants $5.50. New Minnesota Apples Choice Hardy Chrysanthemums: Sent free. Write—Farmer Seed_& Nursery Janesville, Wis . ; ; | 
Plums, and Cherries. Catalog Free. Swed- wes bh ag PY neg Golden Gleam, 0. 12 4th Street, Faribault, Minnesota ihe 
berg Nursery, Battle Lake, Minneso Milky Way, Indian Summer, Pohateong, : 
: aa = all = sota. Dahliamum, Autumn Lights. All Postpaid Heavy- Yielding Funk's G-Hybrid seed Free Barn Plan Book. Best ways to build { 
Dahlias— Ask for my 1946 book of about for $1.00. Order early. Shipped at planting ©ofR—‘“at home” on your farm, Consist- or remodel your farm buildings. Send for 
10) varieties Springhill Dahlia Farm, R. time. Floralane Nursery, South Haven, ently Good Year After Year. Order detatis 
x 8, Grand Rapids, Mich. Michigan. eee eer. Emer drouth-and-in- Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa | 
Seen = _ ———— sect-Resistan G-Hybri now. W - 
From Sunny California— World's Finest Strawberry “Plants— Millions of them adapted strains still available for — Build DC A ! 
are 8, gorgeous flowering bulbs, l'wenty varieties of first class plants. Write locality. Write today for free handsomely + Soweiare wctbous vewtnding 
plants scriptive bargain catalogue for price list. Anna Strawberry Nursery, Illustrated *‘Corn Guide.” Funk Bros. Seed armature from DX. Mant, plas, auto 
free Ransom Seed Co., San Gabriel, Calif. Anna, Illinois. Co., Box 8. Bloomington, Llinois $1.00 ~ TieageteT emia a ra 
ee Re Pe i a ae a “ CR ES . ° ° = eacn 
Field Grown Vegetable p plants all varie- Peach trees 9c, Apples l5c. Send catalog Hardy Cossack Alfaifa Seed, Smooth Welders Club, SFB-3432, Chicago 54 
tes, we and garden seeds. Big other fruit trees, Plants, Shrubs, Before Bromegrass, Crested Wheatgrass, earliest 
Fe becuase cane “- North Texas Buying. Salesmen .wanted. Baker Nurs- maturing Brunker Oats 110 bushels per Chains— | rractors—Trucks and bus 
1 g ranklin, Texas. eries, Higginson, Arkansas. acre. Sam Bober, Newell, So. Dakota. tires. Light and Heavy Types. Write for 
circular. Horner Tractor Sales, Geneva, : 
Ohio, Dept. 5 
RY Ss ae ee FOR FARMERS GUNS and AMMUNITION —“-" | 
Pa Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us iwehtde tanta. i- oo See Rook Phosphate. Cheapest Fertiliser 
your cream. Fifty years of honest, depend- Send $1.00 for book ‘‘First Lessons in Bee- ; inerenecs yiesd grain. hay crops, Improves 
able service. Galva Creamery Company, keeping’ (new edition), and one year's Sweseine Guns is as easy and economical quaiss Request prices, literature. Robin : 
ialva, Illinois and Kansas City, Missouri, subscription. Free Literature. American  *f, — ed {2 your car. Try Klein's simple nee Enespnate Company, Nashville, j 
Pete rson’s Creamery, St. Paul, Minnesota. Bee Journal, Box M, Hamilton, Ill. Saabs vent — By yay : oa Sanam : 
; vee te. tee oe : j ; re 1 mail, we 
Beck Bergaine. Build your own library. uipnnaeiens will quote our highest ‘Blue Book” Cash Don’t Feed Sparrows. Make your own 
3 ew and usec ree atalo or Trade Offer. We Pay More, Se 2 trap that will catel f B. | , 
Novels, Westerns, Mysteries, Misoel: Gold $35.00 Ounce— Mail old gold teeth, Less. Send 25c (refunded first. sean oo details. Roy \ oil Howe | Indiana. = 
laneous. Bookland 50, College Point, N. Y. ayes jewelry, watebes receive — “Guaranteed Bargain Catalog’ and cur- ee Ae Ee cone ae ini 
pace aececnn: -tyoed = lanl ron kth e 2 ail. Satisfaction guaranteec nt 8 8 : 3 F 3 
Replacements — Sones, Furnaces, Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold rent wep Liat. lens Dporung Goods, roo Cateleg of welders. welding sup- 
Grates, Firepots, Li Reasonable Refining Company 1500-T Hennepin OTS Se Se SESS ees, Se ee ie Lote Can 
Prices, uM ; y. ° home electrical items. Write LeJay Com- 
e ne, Royal 0 Dak, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn pany, Minneapolis 8, Minn 
UJ i$ BROAD BREASTED BRONZE & MARTI'S FULL 4 WEEK OLD WHITE = faKK ¢ 
POUL Yrom CHOICE BREEDERS | WHITE LEGHOR T LEGHORKS “ay 953 
ted HHORN PULLETS Foundation ; iI 
Hundreds ; —— 300-En¥ 
Breasted B ot ee Raisers reorder Griffith Broad 250-350 PEDIGREED SIRED Approved Pullorum Tested 9 - . 
- d Bronze Poults each year because Griffith Strain 100% Live Delivery. 95-99% Sex- Postpaid 
oults make good with High Livability, Quick Growth Ww ing, and Livability Guaranteed NON- 95 , 
ind Top Profits, All breeders carefully selected, tested and 4 Week $ =P Baby Order direct or send for Free 4 
nated. Over 15,000 weekly. SAVE Money with our Big PULLETS ode dD ar Salon tal x or Free ‘ 
Discounts on Early Orders. W rite today for FRE atalog today. Prompt service. ‘ 
( ircular, — =~ -_- 4 
100% LIVE ARRIVAL — FREE CATALOG FARMS a 2 
GRIFFITH TURKEY FARMS B ; 
x7 ci Postpaid 
ox 733 Fulton, Me. = Marti Leghorn Farm - Box 20 - Windsor, Mo. 513 AAs 
MORE EGGS aad EXTRA PROFITS fcc YOU | 
: 
iF YOU START WITH 
Profit now from the extra egg laying capacity we have bred into 4 
Booth Chicks' For 25 years our large trapnest breeding farm has been 
used to step up egg production on the chicks we sell. For past 3 years 
Booth hens have made the highest average production for any 
breeder of Leghorns, Rocks and Reds in all U. 8. Laying Conteste 
Birds from our farm have won over 1,000 trophies and awards at 
National Laying Contests in the last 5 years. Thousands of their 
How iNror sisters and daughters are used to produce our chicks ' 
How ¢ ym e steel square—How to file and set saws— . 
iw Se ond fu rniture—How to use a mitre box—How . / 
t. use the chalk line — How to use rules and scales — How e igree a es G 
ation prathne eae ters arithmetic—Solving mensu- 00a Month LEGHORWNS “REDS: ROCKS ‘ 
to set girders a How to f. hy pe pl a Che breeding that produced our Champion WYANDOTTES-ORPS-ASST'D : 
How to os timate coste—How to baild Resean, barns. ge Hens, shown at the left, produced the 8,000 From EGGS Ld " 
aes, bungalows ‘ete.—How te read ae lane= Males used in our 1946 Matings many in Matin S 
8 a ati es vo , 
Use settings I 13 gedit on the stee] square — How to , Ep ee ee x hg : In December I 
bui'd hoists and seaffolds—sk yl ii hte Hoo to bulld stairs ad a. ampron LAyers with sev- took in over $300 
ow to put on ee = ilew eral generations of 300-352 egg records in . 7 
tolath—lay CI th = 5 - 8 6 their pedigrees rr 500 or $ h 90 
© get ,ayers ave 
ul {and mail the FREE COUPON below. bought Booth ran soe ue 
<———_--—--—=- FREE CATALOG, TELLS ALL |<rickstorto years] 
Publishers, 49 West 23rd ST., New Y. rs. Borchert, y 
Mail Audele Carpenters and Builders Guides, — sy .V. Al MORE 300 EGG HENS Our Big FREE 4-Color catalog has over | Minn My flock EXE Oc HICKS 
One If O.K. L will remit $1 in 7 days and $1 month, ‘anti! $016 100 photos of our farms and breeders averaged 253 eggs o 
rwise I will retarn them, No obligation unless Pam —— than any other Breeder Gives full details of customers letters, prices per hen’’ W. Mor- STARTED /eghotn auctab) 
Name. Reds, Rocks, Leghorns and shows how you can SAVE MONEY tez, So. Car 
Addrees © Oeil Laying) DOO ee ee ee BIG DISCOUNTS 
Oc apation__ 
Contests 1942-43-44 BOOTH FARMS, Box 918-C, CLINTON, M 
Rete — , Box 918-€, , MO. | ADVANCE ORDERS 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type. 





Farmer’s Trading Center 


$4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified, 





(no Ulustration or display ty ee word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, for complete information. 





DOGS—PETS 


EMPLOYMENT 





Setters and Pointers, Fox, Coon, and 
tabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Write 
for catalog. Send i0c for mailing. State 
dog interested. 

Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 


Genuine English Shepherd Pu 
guaranteed heel-drivers—(no fooling) 
year’s trial—training instructions—males 

females—spayed females. Runft’s Eng- 
lish Shepherds, Reinbeck, Iowa. 











Collie pups: Shepherds: Airedales; Span- 
iels; Terriers; Scotties; Wire Terriers; 
Spitz; Coach; Pointers; Setters; Police; 
trained dogs: reasonable; guaranteed. 
Edmond Stone, Chariton, lowa. 





300 Shepherd Dogs and puppies, 14 Farms 
of experienced trainers. Over 700 —< — 
year. Blue Ribbon Kennels, Madrid, 





Beautiful Scotch Collie so x ay Also 
English Shepherds. Spayed Females. Real 
Heel Drivers That Satisfy. Express Pre- 
paid. Sunset Kennels, Offerle, Kansas. 





Genuine English Shepherd Pups— 
Guaranteed heel-drivers. Year's trial. 
eS ~ -*_aeenamees Males, females or 
payed females 

_ Sageview ‘Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
Best Farm Dog. os on Approval. 
10c for Picture, and Prices. 

H. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 
Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. 





Agents, Dealers Wanted—Sell DDT 
Insecticides to farmers, housewives. Ex- 
cellent opportunity (for veterans). Many 
territories open. Demand unlimited. Can 
earn $50 weekly. Full or Part time. Year 
around sales. Give details about yourself 
ineluding references. State territory to be 
covered by township and county and 
whether have car. Write to sees Kopp, 
1049 Fox Street, Bronx, New York. 








Men and Women Wanted for Old Raw- 
leigh Routes which have paid our Dealers 
big for years. Over 200 farm-home neces- 
sities. Old established demand. Low whole- 
sale prices. Good cash profits. No ome 
limits. No layoffs. If you will work steady 
for good pay, write. Give e, references. 
Rawleigh Co., Dept. C-159-SHW, Free- 
port, Illinois. 





Man Wanted—Old Successful Company. 
Sell in your home county. Large line, cof- 
fee, spices, extracts, stock and other farm 
| Goods supplied on credit. Our 

ee gift opens every door to you. Write 
today. The Lange Company, Box 160, 
DePere, Wisconsin. 





Sell Greeting Cards. Easy Money show- 
ing gorgeous All Occasion, Birthday, Re- 
ligious, Humorous, Easter Box assort- 
ments. W rappings, Stationery, Corre- 
spondence Notes. Special Offers. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Quick service. Request 
$1.00 Everyday assortment on approval. 
eam ~ renewey, Dept. SFM, 
seaeiash York 13, N. 

We pry you $25 for selling fifty $1.00 
assortiicnis Birthday, All Occasion cards. 
Tremendous demand. Sell for $1.00—your 





FEATHERS WANTED 


Earn More Money! Civilian needs re- 
quire unlimited . of feathers. Top 
ceiling prices. New goose—$1.37'% Lb. 
New duck—$1.10 Lb. Highest prices for 
oo and duck quills (wing and tail). 

nd samples of used feathers for quota- 
tion. We pay All Your Shipping Charges. 
Refunds for pretres and prepaid express 
uaranteed. § T oday—C ash Tomorrow. 
Midwest Feather Co., 2917 8. LaSalle St., 
Cc hicago 16. 








Featherbeds urgently needed! Old and 
New—Goose or Duck—feathers wanted 
immediately for many essential needs. 
Ship at once for quick payment. We return 
your ticking. Or if you prefer mail us a 
small sample of your feathers in ordinary 
envelope for top prices with complete 
shipping instructions and tags. North- 
western Feather Co., 212 Scribner NW, 
Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 





25 Years processing feathers. Top ceiling 
prices. Dry white and grey goose $1.37 

r lb., white and colored duck $1.10 per 
b. Ship also all goose and duck wing and 
tail feathers. Send samples of used feathers 
for quotations. Wet feathers accepted. 
Payment within 24 hours. No chicken 
feathers. Feather Works, 600 West Hub- 
bard, Dept. 52, Chicago 10. 





Top Ceiling Prices Paid. White or grey 
goose, $1.37%4 Ib. White or colored duck, 
$1.10 Ib. Top prices also for used feathers. 
All shipments accepted. No deductions for 
commission or andling. Remittance 
mailed same day. Progress Feather Co., 
657 W. Lake, Chicago. 





Free Bulletin Tells You How To Get 


RABBITS 
Increase Your Inceme by raising do- 
mestic rabbits. Small space needed. Ready 
market for delicious meat, fur and wovi 
Largest magazine in the industry tells 
you how. $1 per year. Send dime for sam- 
le. No stamps. Small Stock Magazine, 
amoni 19, Iowa. 





New Prefitable Methods Fur Rabpit 
Production with Chinchillas, White Satins, 
Velvet Rex, Angoras, New Zealands and 
Astrex. Particulars free. Complete service 
supplies, feeds, books and fur manufac 
turing. Rabbit skins bought. = al 
Comm’! Rabbit Corporation, 941-P. Ran- 
dolph Street. Chicago 7, Ill. 





Chinchilla Giants, Real—Most profit- 
able. Prolific, easily raised anywhere 
Breeders supplied reasonable. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Free Illustrated Literature 
(Large Illustrated Catalogue, 25c) Chin- 
Chin Farms, A. H. Bailey, Owner, Dept. 5 
44 Chester Pike, Darby, Penna. 





Original Chin-Chin Giant Chinchilla 
Rabbits. Valuable Fur. Delicious Meat 
Easily Raised. Pleasant Pastime, Large 
Profit. Free Booklet shows Amazing Profits 
from Small Investment. Willow Brook 
Farm, R9, Sellersville, Penna. 


Raise Moneymaking Angera Rabbits. 
Wool $15 pound. Plenty markets. Cash in- 
come. Future prospects bright. Particulars 
tree. White's Rabbitry, Lawrence, Kans 
Rabbits for tasty food and Profit. Write 
for information and free Booklet. Dr. 
Frank Baddour, Lebanon 10, Tenn 








Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, [ilinois. proat 50c. It ums, —F & wy; wu 
or sam les. Cheerful Car 0. 
Plains, N. Y. 


Money in Pigeons, Rabbits, Bantams, 
Guinea Pigs, Mice. 30 Varieties. Catalogue 








—Pleasure and Profit, 10c. Houck'’s Pet 
Farm, Tiffin, Ohio. 





English Shepherd Pups—good watch M 
and stock dogs, natural heelers, aoe Must 
females, males. Purebred Chow. fs 
Petersen, Grafton, Nebr 


Opportunity of lifetime supplying 
DDT and other profitable products to - 
farmers. No experience or capital required. 
have auto and good references. 
Permanent. Write or wire McNess Com- 


pany, Dept. 721, Freeport, Illinois. 


The most for your new and used goose and 
duck feathers. Send for it or —_ now. 
Honest grading. Central Feather Works, inventors: Learn now—without obliga- 
Dept. J, 1717 5. Halsted, Chicago. 


PATENTS 


tion—how to protect and sell your inven- 
tion. Secure Free “Record of Invention’ 





Established 191 











we ay Shepherds parents natural 
heelers, watch dogs Males $22.50, females 
$17.50, spayed $22.50. 7 a approval. 
Charles Miller, Shickley, Nebraska. ence, } 


English h Shepherd ‘Puppies, : Spayed Fe- 





Man te worm treat pigs and distribute 

jeans ge = Yeast Feeds in 
‘ull or Res time. Write experi- 

west 

wood, Indiana. 


ay ; 
c 


Goose and Duck Feathers Wanted. 
Best prices paid, payment day received. 
Send for latest re and shipping labels. 

. Northern Feather Works, 
1523 Kingsbury St., Chicago 22, III. 


form for establishing date of your inven- 
tion—-and Free Book “Patent Guide for 
the Inventor’’, containing complete infor- 
mation about patent procedure and selling 
inventions; illustrating over 150 basic 
mechanical movements. Delay may be 
costly. For prompt, confidential service- 





home com- 
ineral Company, Green- 
Chicago. 





males. Natural heelers. Ask for prepaid 
prices. Also Persian Kittens. 
E. J. Barnes, Collyer, Kansas 


= tional ‘“‘Curve-Tailored” 
Outfit Free. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


English Shepherds. Also Collie puppies. 
From old fashioned watch and stock par- 


Your Personal Lingerie Free As Bonus 
—extra cash besides—introducing sensa- 


Aomons ggg Ags ~~ =f new 
and used feathers. Fair Dealing. ompt 630—C Ad B 
Payment. Inland Feathers, 530, dams Building, Washington, D. C. 


write—Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey 
Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 


1007 E. 55, 


Patent Protection. Information and In- 





idea to friends. 
World’s-Star, Dept. N-13, 





ents pres reasonable. 
E. N. Zimmerman, Flanagan, Illinois. 


asltored Scotch Collie puppies for stock. 
Watch or Companion. Prices Reasonable. 
Richard Slagel, Flanagan, Illinois. 








Double-Duty Shopping Bag. Zips open. 
Instantly changes from small to large size. 
Lightning seller. Samples sent on trial. 


Kristee 123, Akron, Ohio. 


EDUCATION 


Satisfaction 


vention Record Free. Confidential person- 
alized service. Randolph & Beavers, Reg- 
istered Patent Aaya, 713 Columbian 


Correspondence Courses and _ self-in- Bldg., W ashington, D. 
struction books slightly used. Sold. Rented. 
Exchanged. All subjects. 
guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
Complete information and 100-page illus- 
trated bargain catalog Free! Write—Nel- 
son Company, Dept. 2-12, Chicago 5 





“Enventor’ . Guidebook” Free—( on- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann 
Tribune Bidg., New York 7. 









fo folks who want 
to get started 
raising turkeys. 

















New Turkey Raising Book shows how easy 
it is to get started in the ‘‘big money’’ end 
of the poultry business—gives valuable in- 
formation on equipment, feeding and care. 
A planning service especially valuable to 
to the small raiser. You can start with as 
few as 12 or 25 poults. 


MEAT MASTER ®@ + 
 Mitambred” 
TURKEY POULTS 


Genuine Broadbreasted Bronze 
U. S. Approved — Bloodtested. 
25,000 poults weekly during 
season. Whether you want to 
raise 25 or 2500 poults, write 
for prices, hatching dates and 
72-Page 30th Anniversary Cata- 
st a special Turkey. Raising 
Guide—all free. 


ILLINOIS STATE HATCHERIES 


BOX T-10 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, 








PULLETS Fully sroooen 


raise them. Well feathered. Also 4 week old Started 
Chickens low as 28c each. Get early discounts. 
Choice of 6 breeds or Hybrids. Extra special Baby 
Chick prices. Rucker’s IMPERIAL BREEDING 
FARMS, Dept. 146, Ottumwa, Iowa. 





You have the Carney 


tee that only chicks of 
the to; nue ante will be produced 
and sold at the lowest possible yo 
Order Direct from This Adv. 
Nonsexed Pullets Cockerels CATALOG 
per 100 per 100 per 100 
; $12.95 $15.95 $12.95 
.. 12.95 23.00 4.75 
1145 13.95 11.45 
: 21.06 ou. 











MODEL CHICKS 
AAA Grade 


{$ge0 $472° $940 


ENGLISH TYPE 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


BARRED ROCKS 
WHITE ROCKS 

$. C. REDS 

BUFF ORPINGTONS 
3-4 wk. old Started Puliets 


Alexander’s 


MODEL HATCHERY 


CREIGHTON, MISSOURI 


lager 5400 =geo 


LIVE ARRIVAL 
PREPAID 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


GRADE AAA AAA AAAAA Key Flock 
2to3 weeks old — Per 100 ae 23.98 bay 27.98 
oes weeks old 30.95 







to 5 weeks old 
to 6 wk. open range “* 
% delivery. Gives eugene aie send M. 
BUSH White Box 433-00, 


Bia Profit == WHITES 


Sensational MONEY MAKING sven. 8. Castomers re 
oor broilers 8 weeks, laptag 6 ¥ sease resist- 


chicks pee Started 
pullets. Profit Sharing Pian. FF ik. Write today. 


BERRY BROS. FARMS, Sonatas quremiean. MANS. 














STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, Its Cause 
and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successful for 45 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dept. 2182 Circle Tower, indianapolis, ind. 








MOR-EGG CHICKS 
Jay MORE PROFITS 


FREE BOOK! Get more eggs with fewer hens at less 
cost. Raise MOR-EGG chicks. Bred up under amazing 
5-step Balanced Breeding and Flock control system 
Way above average layers. Wonderful big-type broil 
ers, rcasters, fryers. 100% Bloudtested. 14 breeds. 
Reasonable prices. Write ALLEN SMITH, 
Smeeves BROS. WATERERS 
132 Cole $ Missouri 












CHICKS * 


Poprenteee big strong chicks. 
aa winning euall lity. From wert 
loodtested 









su) 
ficcks. Yen mililion yearly. Over 100,000 satisfied 
with rd } ay posece it “6.8. At 
ier. > 
t Sen . Prices sub- 


d cash, save the ship’ 
without notice 


Str. Hatch Al Cockerets Ali Pullets 


Rustra aad $9.90 $2.90 $19.80 

Bu Rockers ae $9.90 $9.90 $11.90 
fitke-Ciectfane]$10.90 $4.90 $21.80 

Siver Carag wean 

Shetgeriee)$11.90 $11.90 $13.90 

All Heavies.......----- $7.90 $7.90 $9.90 

AB Reavies Mo | $6.90  AnyBroed_ Any sex | $3.90 


9A rode 2c higher, 10 tres wah each 100; AAA Grade 
15 free with each 100; 90% sex 


4c higher, 
SCOTT HAYES CHICKS wrinncasslis, Minn. 
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Index of National Advertisers in Successful Farming 
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Page 


alicock Mfg. Co ePgrahers Trap) 154 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. 


All-Crop Harvester) . 47 
sjuminum Co. of America 

\leoa Roofing Sheet) 29 
American Chain & Cable (Am. Chain 

Div.) (Aeeo Chains) 68 
american Chemical Paint Co 

rransplantone) 148 

\W eedone) 44 
The American Pad & Textile Co. 

la-pat-co Collar Pads) 149 


american Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation 


Heating and Plumbing) 20 
american Telephone & Teearegh Co 

Bell System) 9 
american Thread Co. 

Crochet Patterns) 106 
arch Heeler Co. (Arch-Heelers) 148 


Artistic Card Co. (Agents Wanted) 106 
Arve y Corporation 
-V-Lite Window Material) 156 
gE. C. Atkins and Co. (Atkins Saws) 1 
sudel, Publishers 
Carpenters and Builders Guides) . . 167 


Babson Bros. Co. (Surge Milker) 30 
R. L. Beck (Warm Floor brooder) 161 
Bell & Co. (Bell-ans Tablets) 112 


Belsaw Machinery Co. 


One-Man Sawmill) 153 
Bennett-Ireland (Farm Hoist) 149 
Berry Seed Co. (Grass + ae 73 
Geo. Beuoy Co. (Capon 132 
Blair of Virginia ( saan Wanted) 148 
The Borden Co 

Ration-ayd goad Supplement) 151 
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Sal Hepatica) EES diene 2 0% 121 
W. Atlee Burpee Co 

Burpee Seeds Grow)........ ees 
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Caloric Gas Stove Works (Gas Ranges) 98 
Calumet Steel Division Borg-Warner 
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The Campbell-Hausteld Co. 


Paragon Sprayer) 165 
Cat's Paw Rubber Co. 

Rubber Heels & Soles)... . ... 152 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 

Spark Plugs). . ae eeu 


( nae Refining Co. 


Sf ~ 2 Fear 71 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
(Stewart Shearmaster) Te) 
Chicago, Milwaukee, sr. Paul & 
Pacific (The Milwaukee Road)..... 69 


Church & Dwight Co, Ine. (Arm & 

Hammer or Cow — “ane Soda) 92 
The ‘lark Grave Vault Co 

Grive Vaults) - re 36 

Clay Equipment C corporation 

Farm Equipment) . 152 
Clark Cleveland, Inc (Fasteeth) 150 
Climalene Co. (Climalene) lil 
Clorox Chemieal Co. (Clorox Bleach) 112 


The Coleman Co., Inc. (Floodlight 

Lantern, Self-Heating i er 
The Colonial Co, 

Aunt Ellen's Workbasket) 119 
Condon Bros, Seedsman 

Flower Seeds) 124 


Continental Motors Ci ‘orp. 
Red Seal Engines) 
Continental Steel Corporation (Fence) et 
The Coolerator Co. (Coolerator)......12 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
$ aro Syrup)..... 
init Starch) 94 
Corona Mfg. Co. (Corona Otatment) 153 
Crane Co. (Water System) . .10 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Cream of Wheat).............++- 95 
Crown Overall Mfg. Co. 
Union Made Overalis)............ 153 
D 
Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Bag i) errr ee 145 
ag Balm Dilators) . ‘op obdleee 
K, »w-Kare) ...134 


J. M. Dalglish & G “4 (Grain Scoop) ..140 
Danuser Machine C 


Post-Hole Digger) ea ee 156 
Decatur Pump Co. 
irk Water Systems) 72 
Pe Deere (Farm Equipment) .143 
Dek al Agricultural Association, Inc. 
ybrid Corn) . bt aioe 171 
Dods ge Division of C hrysler 
Corporation (Dodge Trucks)....... 5 
om ex Construction Co. 
)tary Scraper)......... 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Delstenele «i mieta-c sk BS 0 2.3 0000dece ae 133 
E 
Edmont Mig. Co 
_@ Rub ber Coated Gloves).......... 124 
The Eleetrie Auto-Lite Co. 
Spark P} , it ve¥eoade: OO 
Empire Milking Machine Co. 
Empire Milker & Eseo Cooler) . 6 
aX, Ing, ED. os dns s ccseces "124 
F 
Fairyfoot Products Co. 
nion Treatment).............. 124 
Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 
wer Seeda) facwd a Wee 117 
g Strawberries) - eee 158 
Harry Ferguson, Ine. 
rguson System). . 38-39 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. (Ferry’ 8 Seeds) .117 
I hibre Conduit Co. 
rangeburg Pipe).........-.++++. 60 
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Henry Field Seed & Nursery Co. 

(Flower Seeds) 50 

(Sugar Lump Melon) 125 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

(Tractor Tires) 
Flint & Walling Mfg. Co., Inc. 

(F & W Water System) 4 
Folding Sawing Machine Co (Saw) 14 
Ford Motor Company (Ford Trucks) .13 
Foster Brothers Co. (Agents Wanted) 14 
Fox River Tractor Co. (Harvester) 15 
Funk Bros. Seed Co 


(Hybrid Seed Corn) 65-6 wo se 42 
G 

GBH-Way Homes, Inc. 

(Farm Buildings) opeéeutcédle 
Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co. 

(Portable Feed Mills) +o5./- 132 
General Electric Co 

(G-E Farm Equipment) 49 
General Foods Corp. 

(Gaines Dog Meal) 13 

(Post's 40% Bran Flakes) cre cee 
General Mills, Ine (General) 129 


General Time Instruments Corp. 

(Big Ben Clocks) 10 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. (Farm Tires) 17 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


(Sure-Grip Tractor Tires)... . 3 
Gravely Mfg. Co 

(Gravely Tractor & Mower) 158 
Great Lakes Stee! Corporation 

(Stran-Steel Buildings) io: a 


Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. 


(Gladiolus Bulbs)..............+++ 124 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
(Motorcycles) 0 84d 60 


Harvey Manufacturing Co. 

(Corn Sheller) ~~ 1 
Hastings Manufacturing Co. 

(Piston Rings) 58 
Hauck Mfg. Co. (Hauck Flame Gun) ey 
i 


te 


H. J. Heinz Co. (Swerl) ol 
Frederick Herrschner Co. 


(Crochet, Cotton) 108 
Hinman \lilking Machine Co. 

(Jiffy M ilker) 
Hood Rubber Co. (Rubber Footwear) 
Huenefeld Co. (Boss Kerosene Stoves) 
Hulman & Co (Clabber Girl) 
Hunting & Fishing Magazine 

(Sportsman's Magazine) —er 


Innes Co. (Windrow Pick-Up Combine)! +4 
Interlocking Fence Co. (Fence) 13 
Internationa! Association of lee Cream 

Manufacturers (Ice Cream) l 
eee oe Co. 


=e 
Oo 


> 2 


19 
The Sneaneestennt ‘Nickel Co., Ine. 
(Inco Nickel) ; 97 
Iodine Educational Bureau, Inc. 
(Iodine) .132 


J 


Jaques Power Saw Co. (Power Saws). .158 
Johns-Manville (Flexboard) 149 
Johnson & Johnson (Back Plaster) 120 
J. W. Jung Seed Co. (Garden Seeds). .124 


The K-R-O Co. (Rat Poison) 52 
Kester Solder Co. (Metal Mender) 68 
Kitselman Brothers (Fence)....... . 158 


ADVERTISING 
INDUCES PROGRESS 


**Advertising had induced prog- 
the use of new materials, 
new 
calling attention 
to the economies which could be 
achieved and the new uses to which 
they could be put. 
information of 
kind would take years to reach all 
who might benefit by it, and prog- 
ress would be delayed.” 


President Truman 
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GUARANTEE jm 


processes of 


Without such 
this 
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Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 

(Sulfa-Guan-I-Dine) 54 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp. (Lysol) 96 
LeJay Mfg. Co 


(Are Welder Generator) 136 
LePage's, Inc. (Glue) 124 
Lever Brothers Co. (Rinso) 114 
Life Insurance Companies in America 

(Insurance) . . 57 
The Lincoln Electrie Co. 

(Farm Welder) 66 
Link Mfg. Co 

(Liberty Grain Blower)........... 149 

M 
R Maes (Teat Cup) Perret) 
Nalleable Iron Range Co. 

(Monarch Range) 113 
Masonite Corporation (Presd wood) 159 
The Massey-Harris Cc 

(Tractor & Planter) . , 139 
Wm. Henry Maule 

(Maule’s Giant Asters) 148 


The Maytag Co. (Maytag Washer) 102 
MeGrath Mfg. Co. (Hydraulic Loader) 154 
MecMorrow, Berman & Davidson 

(Patents Protected) 14 
The McNess Co. (Agents Wanted) 15 
The Mentholatum Co. (Mentholatum) 12 
Metal Textile Corporation 


(Chore Girl) 104 
Michigan Bulb Co. (Gladiolus) 125 
Mills Seed House (Tomato Seeds) 119 


Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 

Co (MM Machinery) 2 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 

Mfg. Co. (Ball-Band Footwear) 118 
MontaMower Distributing Co 


(Lawn Mower) 150 
Monticello Drug Co 

(666 Cold Preparations) 158 
The Moore Bros. Corp 

(Dairyman's Catalog) 153 


Moorman Mfg. Co 
(Mineral Feeds and Concentrates). .145 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Ine 


(Cigarettes) 123 
E. J. Murvon Seed Co. (Seed Offer) 132 
Musser Forests, Inc 

(Blue Spruce) 52 

(Nursery Stock 125 
Musterole Co. (Musterole) 112 
F. FE. Myers & Bro. Co 

(Water Systems) jolead «oes 65 


National Biscuit Co. (Ritz Crackers) 89 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


(Fire Insurance) 16 
National Carbon Company, Inc 

(Eveready Batteries) 147 
H. W. Naylor Co. (Teat Dilators) 156 


New Idea, Inc. (Lime Spreader) 59 
New York Life Insurance Co 
(Life Insurance) 93 
The Nitragin Co. 
(Nitragin Inoculation) 
The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. (Life Insurance) 43 
Northwestern Yeast Co. (Maca Yeast) 90 


oO 


50 


The Oliver Corporation (Oliver Plow) 53 


Olson Rug Co. (Broadloom Rugs) 116 
Oshkosh B'Gosh, Inc. (Overalls) 131 
Oshkosh Filter & Softener Co. 

(Pamphlet) . . 104 


Ottawa Manufacturing Co. 
(Log Saw) 7 
(Tractor Saw) ‘ pia 
(Wood Saw). 3 


O (Continued) 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc 


(Martin Tools 
Owosso Products Co 
(Spee-Dee Cements 
Oyster Shell Products Corp 
(Pilot Brand Oyster Shell) 


P 


Papec Machine Co 
(Hay Chopper—Silo Fillers) 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co 
(Pepperell Fabrics 
The Perfect Circle Cos. (Piston Rings 
Phillips Petroleum Co. (66 Motor Oi) 
Piedmont Plant Co. (Tomato Plants 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. (Pillsbury Flour 
The Pinex Co. (Cough Syrup 
Portland Cement Association 
(Concrete 


Q 


The Quaker Oats Co 
(Ful-O-Pep 
(Poultrymen’'s Literature) 
(Quaker Oats 

Quality Quilt Quarters (Quilt Pieces 


W. T. Rawleigh Co (Agents Wanted) 
Reeves Brothers, Inc. (Work Clothes 
Rite-Way Products Co 
(Rite-Way Milker) 
Rockdale Monument Co 
(Tombstones) 
The Ruberoid Co. (Tite-On Shingles 
I. D. Russell Laboratories 
(Ka-Da-Kut Poultry Powder) 


s 


Dr. Saisbury'’s Laboratories (Nic-Sal) 
John A. Salzer Seed Co 
(Salzer’s Seeds) 
Savage Arms Corporation 
(Savage Guns) 
Scott & Bowne (Scott's Emulsion 
Security Remedies Co 
(Udder Formula) 
Seiberling Rubber Co. (Truck Tires 
Sentinel Radio Corp. (Sentinel Radio) 
Shaw Mfg. Co 
(Peppy-Pal Garden Tractors) 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
(Kem-Tone) 
(Paints) 
(Pestroy) 
R. H. Shumway Seedsman 
(Flower Seeds) 104 
(Shumway’'s Asters 
Sine —,— 
(Aeroil Kerosene Torch) 
Smalley Mfg. Co. (Auger Blower) 
Smith Brothers (Cough Drops 
D. B. Smith & Co 
(Indian Fire Pump) 
Socony-Vacuum Oi! Co., Ine 
(Mobiloil) 
(Sanilae Cattle Spray) 
Spohn Medical Co 
(Spohn's Compound) 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
(Penovoxil & Novoxil) 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
(Fleischmann’s Vit. D. Dry Yeast 
Standard Laboratories 
(Sloan's Liniment) 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
(Standard Power Fuels) 
Super Six Sales Co 
(Hydra-Lift Pump) 


T 


Tampax, Incorporated (Tampax) 
The Texas Co. (Texaco Products 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co 
(Timken Bearings) 
Tobaceo By-Products & Chemica! 
Corp., Incorporated (Mash-Nic 
Tobe's Treery 
(Canadian Grown Nursery Stock) 
Toxite Laboratories 
Toxite) 
Trimz Co., Inc. Division of United 
Wallpaper, Inc 
(Trimz Ready-Pasted Wallpaper 
Troy Chemical C'o. (Savoss) 


U 


Union Loom Works (Union Looms) 
United States Brewers Foundation 
(Beer 
U nited States Steel Corporation 
1®8 American Fence 
Universal Zonolite Insulation Co. 
(Zonolite Insulation) 


Vv 


Vapo-Cresolene) 


Vapo-Cresolene Co 

Vick Chemical Co 
(Vieks Va-Tro-Nol) 

Voss Brothers Mfg. Co 
(Voss Washer) 


Ww 


Walker Remedy Co. (Walko Tablets) 

Welch Nursery (Nursery Stock 

Wisconsin Motor Corporation 
(Air-Cooled Engines) 


Y 


W. F. Young, Inc. (Absorbine) 


117 


125 


159 
104 
148 


i4 
120 


100 


80 
136 


106 
119 
104 


150 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 


@ When working around the barn and 
other outbuildings—and even at places 
remote from our electric power lines- 

we often want to use the power tools 
from the shop. To make this possible, 
we rigged a table so that it could be 
attached or detached quickly from 
the tractor frame. The table is de- 
signed to bolt to the tractor frame, as 
near to the tractor power pulley as 
possible. On this table, we mount any 
shop tool driven by V belt, so that a 
special V belt from tractor pulley to 
power tool provides the power wherev- 
er the tractor can be taken. The legs 
which are on the table edge away 
from the tractor swing on one,bolt, so 
that tractor can be moved at will. The 
legs can be lowered to the ground and 
blocked; so that the table, standing on 
legs on the side toward operator and 
bolted to the tractor on the opposite 
side, is perfectly level and rigid.- 


C. H., Mo. 


@ Shown is the way we keep the cows 
from lifting a gate off the hinges. We 
drill a hole in the uppermost part of 





top support post and also in the bot- 
tom one. A washer and a cotter key 
for each post, and your trouble is over. 
—W. H. S., Minn. 


@ Sometimes I want to skin a hog 
when butchering, instead of scraping 


it. To do this easily, I slip the blade of 


a very sharp jackknife thru the center 
of a cob, about 4% inch shorter than 
the blade of the knife, so the knife 
point extends from the cob the depth 
of pig’s hide. With the jackknife, I cut 
strips about 3 inches wide, the length 
of the hog, then start strips with hand 
or knife, and pull off strips of hide.— 


C. E., Lowa. 


e To siphon gas from a closed tank, 
instead of drawing or sucking on the 
hose I blow into the hose while I 
hold one hand tightly around the hose 
and over the opening of tank. This 
puts pressure in the tank; and as the 
gas begins to flow and siphon is 
started, I remove my hand to allow 
air to enter tank around hose leading 
into tank opening.—F. T., Wis. 
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REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


@ The clearance where hay-carrier 
track passes thru the notch in the 
closed hay door usually lets sparrows 
and even pigeons enter barn loft freely. 
I ended this trouble by cutting lengths 
of old belting to nail to the hay door 
so the belting would fit against the 
track like weatherstripping does on a 


house.—R. A., N. Dak. 


e@ In order that I may use my trailer 
with either tractor or team I fitted the 
trailer hitch with a 31-inch pipe as 
a stub tongue. I have a short length of 











3-inch pipe with a trailer hitch, and a 
10-foot length of 3-inch pipe fitted for 


a neckyoke for the team. Either of 


these 3-inch pipes will slide into the 
larger stub tongue. Holes are bored in 
these pipes to correspond, as shown, so 
that a heavy pin dropped thru holes 
will key the pipes together and serve 
as a pin for doubletree when the team 
hitch is in place.—I. H., Minn. 





e@ Instead of using an ordinary wire 
hook to hold the paint pail on a ladder 
while working, I use a C clamp. Be- 
sides being easy to hook on, it can also 
be clamped in places where a wire 
hook would slide off.—C. L., Minn. 


@ I made a good rope fastener for my 
window adjusting. I made it by taking 
a piece of rope and slipping it thru a 





























hole in the window sash and then thru 
a pulley. Then I slid steel washers 
onto the rope with knots to hold them. 
A slot to hold the rope by the washers 
can be made with two nails, angle 
irons, or a couple of wood blocks. 
See drawing.—W. M., Pa. 


e | find that angle iron is perfect pro- 
tection for corners in cement loading 


docks, tool sheds, etc. The angle iron 
takes the shock which would chip the 
edge of the cement. Corners free from 
breakage risk make it easier to roll 
barrels or loaded bag carriers between 
the truck and loading docks. Try this 
on your place!—E. J. S., Mich. 


@ When the wood float in my auto- 
matic hog waterer became water 
soaked I took the float out, thoroly 
dried it by baking, and then shellacked 
it. This made it waterproof. It has 
worked just like new.—J. K. P., Wis 


@ The easiest way I’ve found ‘to dig 
a trench for planting gladiolus bulbs is 
to use a tile scoop. I pull it along and 
keep emptying the soil out to the side 
of the row. It’s an easy job to plant 
when your rows are so well laid out 
in this way.—E. H., Mich. 


@ On our place, to seal or cap a pump 
spout watertight, a curved rod—as 
shown—which is threaded at both 
ends, is placed over the pump spout 








with the threaded ends passing loosely 
thru holes in two steel plates. The top 
plate has two layers of inner tube or 
rubber riveted or pasted on it for the 
purpose of sealing the spout opening 
when this top plate is forced against 
spout by turning the threaded crank 
lever. The nuts permit adjusting the 
allowable play between the top and 
bottom plates and may be loosened or 
tightened to attach the device to any 
pump spout. 

The advantage of this setup is that 
the cap can never freeze tight as 
regular pump caps do, resulting in 
breakage to cap or spout when trying 
to hammer them loose.—A. W., Wis. 


@ When handling small tiles we use a 
three-tine pitchfork. We handle three 
tiles at a time, and at a saving of hands 


or gloves.—L. K. B., New York 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for 
each useful and practical idea pub- 
lished on this page. The unused sug- 
gestions will not be returned.—Editors 
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82.34 BUSHELS perACRE ! 


(Average Yield In 1945 Corn Growing Contest) 


The near-record corn crop of 1945 proved once 
again, as in 1944, the skill of America’s farmers and 
the superiority of hybrid corn in overcoming severe 
weather handicaps. And DeKalb hybrids, in the hands 
of such men, once again made a significant contribu- 
tion. Nearly 6,000 farmers in 19 states and Canada 
entered the 1945 National DeKalb Corn Growing 
Contest... and in spite of the late planting and cool 
growing conditions, they achieved the high overall 
certified AVERAGE yield of 82.34 bushels per acre. ‘ 
This high average is definite proof of the wide adapt- 
ability and dependable performance of DeKalb hy- 
brids. Let DeKalb, America’s largest selling hybrid 


corn, help you increase your farm income next year. 





























Were athel94S DeRall Corn Champ! 


The National Championship honor for 1945 goes to fi . 
Mt. Airy Farm, Shenandoah County, Virginia, with 


4 
yield of 142.61 bushels of DeKalb per acre. Mr. W. W. = 
os Middleton, Farm Manager, made this excellent record < y 
d with DeKalb variety 847. i. © 
i 
ee ; MICHIGAN . 
MINNESOTA 450 BU. PER ACRE ~~ 
66.35 ( BU. PER ACRE - = 
BU. PER ACRE 
a pases V 84.80 
5); ACRE es INDIANA BU. PER ACRE 
Ree, 55 
$0. DAKOTA thin ten eS BU. PER ACRE e 
62. IOWA yee 
oe sche 85.37 aa76 
OU. PER ACRE on ren aces 
KENTUCKY 
-06 
o: BU. PER ACRE 
ee ' SS 

ef NEBRASKA 

82.06, oe : MISSOURI 

ao” ik 3 78.80 

4 BU. PER ACRE 
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DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 
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Bk Svs th yo Baking Tin 


azing discovery reveals short cut to glorious baking 





Ann Pillsbury’s am 


fruit desserts—and many other special treats like 
these. Now you can save up to % your baking 
time . - - you don’t knead the dough! 


way to bake bread and other good things your 
rolls, 


family wants. Tantalizing coffee cakes, 


BIG © COLORFUL ° 64 PAGES! 
Ann Pillsbury’s colorful book tells all. 64 pages, 
size 6x9 inches. It is just off the presses; first come, 
first served. To be sure of getting your personal 
copy, send ONLY 25 in coin. Fill out and mail the 


coupon right now! 


Vou Bake or Bast with Pileburys Bes 
% Ga yours Today 


* This method Guaranteed only with Pillsbury’s Best 
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CLIP AND MA 
it CO 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC UPON TODAY! 
paren 1186—DEPT. Gc, I enclose 25c in coin. Please sexi 
INNEAPOLIS, MINN, 42 Pillsbury’s colorful pew book. 
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